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A LEAP IN THE DARK.* 





B. \ 


HE scene 6f my story is Dorchester, Massachusetts. The time, early au- 
C3 tumn in the year 1856, before ruthless railway speculators had broken in 
upon the shady groves and smiling gardens which made every road and every 
lane an avenue of tranquil delights, and when the town—at least that part of it 
with which my heroine is concerned—was still the just pride of its inhabitants, 
and the envy of all neighbors. There, in the very centre of the favored region, 
dwelt 4 young lady who for two years had been the subject of admiration and 
curiosity among all who knew her: Miss Isabel Garland, aged twenty-three, 
possessor of a fine estate, a finer fortune, and the finest health and spirits in the 
world. 

Thus gifted, it is little wonder that she should be the subject of universal ad- 
miration. The curiosity which she inspired, and which, but for the considera- 
tion of her wealth and beauty, might perhaps have taken an active and disagree- 
able form, was due to the attitude of thorough independence and self-reliance 
which she exhibited on all occasions. She had been an orphan since childhood, 
and the somewhat oppressive guardianship under which she had been reared 
had awakened in her impetuous little nature a determination to exercise every 
privilege of freedom as soon as the hour of emancipation should arrive. For 
two years, therefore, she had been as completely her own mistress as it is possi- 
ble for a young woman to be; much more completely, indeed, than suited the 
strict notions of the social vigilance committee, an institution from which even 
Dorchester was not at that period exempt, and with the members of which she 
sometimes had uncomfortable encounters. She affected, and perhaps felt, a perfect 
confidence in the capacity of her sex for self-protection and self-guidance, and, 
while she did not spurn counsel, was seldom known to invite it. At home, she 
was an amiable autocrat, playfully imperious at times, but fortunately always 
overflowing with good-nature. If it had suited her to live entirely alone, I sus- 
pect she would have made little of defying vox Populi on that point. Existence 
without companionship, however, could have been impossible to her. So she 
chose for her familiar and ally favorite aunt, her father’s sister, a cheerful, easy- 
tempered, soft-hearted, middle-aged maid, who having had hey share of mild vicis- 
situdes through life, was ready enough in her forty-fifth year to enter upon a new 
existence of idleness and luxury. The idea of independence in thought or action 
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was one that never disturbed her placid mind, and she yielded with prompt 
obedience to every inspiration of her wayward and impulsive niece. Their na- 
tures being totally opposite, in obedience to an unalterable feminine law they 
loved one another devotedly. The alliance was a benefit to both. The older 
lady was saved from stagnation by the wholesome vitality which sprang from the 
younger, and the restless energy of irresponsible twenty-three was, sometimes 
unconsciously to herself, held in restraint by the mature impassibility of forty- 
five. 

It may be supposed that Miss Isabel Garland was a lady who would not gain 
by a too formal introduction. Let us take her unawares, im medias res. 

It is a sparkling September morning—of the kind which I sometimes think 
belongs only to New England. The lawns are glistening with opals, as if a 
rainbow had been minutely minced, and sprinkled in profusion all over them. 
The sun is doing his best to dry the flower-beds and shrubbery and fruit-trees, 
after their morning bath. The early birds, with various chirps and twitterings, 
are spreading consternation among convocations of politic worms; and while 
they unite in cheerful songs of triumph, swarms of insects, less ambitious and 
demonstrative, are satisfied tohum their modest chorus of content. While these 
audibly and visibly fill the country air, it is equally overflowing with impalpa- 
ble exhilaration. A single breath of it stirs the pulses with the true glow of 
health more vividly than that poor substitute, the city “cocktail,” can kindle 
them with even the false fire of disease. Beyond all question, there is nothing 
like the New England September morning ; and among New England Septem- 
ber mornings, there is none like the Massachusetts September morning, as every 
son and daughter of Massachusetts will agree; and there breathes not the son 
or daughter of Dorchester with soul so dead as to admit a doubt that the Dor- 
chester September morning is the most wonderful of all. 

Miss Isabel Garland was certainly of this opinion, as she glanced now and 
again through the open windows of her pretty drawing-room over her own and 
her neighbors’ blooming gardens, and upon the pastures and woods and fields be- 
yond. In herself, she was suggestive of the whole spirit of the day. Health 
and heartiness were the first qualities of her nature. The opals danced in her 
merry eyes, and her hair was still moist from her artificial morning shower ; the 
atmosphere which covered the face of the earth was not more inspiring than the 
influence with which she surrrounded herself, and, as she turned again to her 
labors within, she sang, and twittered, and hummed with the same light-hearted- 
ness as the birds and insects without. 

For at work she was, in her way, though she chose to call it sport. She 
was in the midst of that mysterious occupation, always incomprehensible to 
those not of her sex, which is made up of much flourishing of feathers, flapping 
about of old silken rags, and poking of furniture, for which no name has yet 
been discovered, but which in the feminine mind possesses an importance—no 
doubt justly—second only to that of dressing. The relations between cause and 
* effect are truly amazing. I have been told, and I make no question, that the fact 
of Miss Isabel Garland’s drawing-room being always the most charming in the 
neighborhood, was mainly due to this persistent daily performance of poking and 
flapping and flourishing; but how ever such happy and satisfactory results 
could be produced by such apparently inadequate means, it never has been giv- 
en to any male of our species to understand. 

It was an enchanting little room, with furniture profuse, but light and dainty 
and of a character to impart just the necessary flavor of urbs in rure. Airily, 
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among chairs and tables, now pausing to adjust a picture which hung perhaps 
the millionth part of a hair’s breadth from perpendicular, now whirling a lounge 
away from too rigid a line of regularity, now spanking the pianoforte keyboard 
with the handful of silken rags, now feathering books and bijouterie with cloud- 
compelling vigor, flitted Miss Isabel Garland; while, languidly reclining in an 
easy-chair, her aunt surveyed these operations with sentiments compounded of 
amusement and soft disdain. 

“You may say what you please, my dear Isabel,” she exclaimed, breaking a 
tolerably long silence (for feminine forty-five), “ you may say what you please, 
but you can’t deny that our quiet home is very dull after the gay season at the 
Springs.” 

“T never find it dull, Aunty,” said Isabel; “there’s always so much to do 
here 4 

“Which the servants could d® better,” interrupted the older Miss Garland. 

“Yes, and spoil my sport,” said Isabel; “besides, they couldn’t do it one 
half so well. Look, now, isn’t the room prettier than any servants would make 
it?” 

“Perhaps so; but brooms and dusters don’t fascinate me at my time of life. 
I had enough of them in real earnest, my dear, before I came to live with you. 
And, unreasonable or not, I can’t help wishing we were back at the Springs 
again.” 

“ Never mind, Aunty,” said Isabel, still pursuing her household duties ; “ we 
shall have visitors enough of our own choosing in a few weeks, and then every- 
thing will be lively. For my part, I was tired of the Springs.” 

Miss Garland expressed amazement, not untinctured with incredulity. 

“So much nonsense to listen to every day,” continued Isabel. “ You see, 
it’s very disagreeable to feel—or rather, it’s very annoying to have so much 
money, and be known to the whole world as an—an heiress.” 

“1 don’t think I should find it so, my dear,” sighed Miss Garland. 

“ No, the money is well enough,” explained this young victim of prosperity ; 
“but everybody seemed to understand all about it, and so they talked nonsense 
to me.” 

“Ah! I see; the young men, for example.” 

“Yes, and the old ones too, for example.” 

“ Did they make love to you, my dear ?* 

“They made themselves ridiculous,” said candid Isabel. 

“Dear me! now see what it is to be an heiress,” said Miss Garland, who 
was not without her little fund of pin-humor ; “ you lose confidence in all mane 
kind. All the attentions paid to me, I have the satisfaction of knowing, were 
perfectly sincere and disinterested.” 

“To be sure they were, you dear old aunt,” said Isabel, who. had now dis- 
covered, with apparent regret, that no more work remained to be done, in that 
apartment at least, and who condescended to repose a while before flying to other 
scenes of toil; “to be sure they were. Cousin Jack writes that you are missed 
more than I am, andghat they all ask about you a dozen times a day.” 

The mention of a letter from Cousin Jack at once roused Miss Garland from 
her apathy. Jack Lillipond was her favorite nephew, and her chosen purveyor 
of gossip and and small-talk on all occasions. She must see the letter ; of course 
he meant her to see it; it was unkind of Isabel to vex her ; why should she ob- 
ject? she never did before—and more to the same effect. 

Isabel agreed to produce the letter, but declared she could not let it go out 
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of her hands ; she would read it aloud, excepting one passage, which contained 
a sort of secret-—thereby goading her aunt’s curiosity almost to frenzy, and pro- 
voking primary paroxysms by incoherent phrases like the following: “ After all, 
I hardly know,” “If he show/d come,” “I really believe I must,” “ Oh, it is im- 
possible,” and others equally calculated to act as oil upon the fire of inquisitive 
impatience. Finally, after the usual number of refusals with the full intention 
of complying, and of piteous adjurations with the full knowledge that there was 
really no necessity for them, the letter was brought forth and read aloud. 

The earlier pages, devoted to descriptions of balls, billiard-matches, and the 
quantities of spring water drunk by common friends, which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would have been absorbed with rapture by Miss Garland, were now 
only looked upon as impediments in the way of that priceless revelation, the se- 
cret. I am afraid that our heroine took a mischievous pleasure in retarding the 
progress of the narration by pretences of blots? interlineations, obscure chirog- 
raphy, and the necessity of perpetually recurring to the origin of matter, in 
order to obtain a correct sense of its development. But in spite of all artificial 
delays the point had to be reached at last: 


“¢The day after you left us, a young fellow named Archibald Dashaway ar- 
rived from Lake George, and instantly took the hotel by storm. In twenty-four 
hours he knew everybody. On the second day all the old ladies began to make 
much of him, and on the third all the young men began to detest him. On the 
fourth, however, he won everybody’s heart again, including Mrs. Pinkerby’s, which 
he melted by drinking a dozen goblets from her favorite spring. For three days 
more he made us merry, and at the end of the week he was gone.’” 


“ Now, Aunt, what do you think of that?” said Isabel, pausing with obvious 


exasperating intent. 
“ Stuff!’ said Miss Garland, lucidly ; “ go on.” 


“¢ The night before he left us, we had a little supper, some six or eight of us. 
Your name was casually mentioned, and something was said about your position. 
“ An heiress !” shouted Dashaway ; “ that’s my luck again ; I always arrive a day 
after the fair. Why did she not linger that I might woo and win her? I'll go 
after her to-morrow.” I said nothing at the time, but next morning I took him 
aside and told him the lady he had spoken of go lightly was my cousin. “My 
dear fellow,” said he, “that adds vigor to my determination. I mean no disre- 
spect; on the contrary, I mean to woo and win her. She has no husband, and, 
mark the coincidence, I have no wife. To be sure, she has a fortune, but I con- 
sider that no obstacle. We will overlook that.” Whereupon I endeavored to 
alarm him by saying that Miss Garland was old, and not at all to his frolicsome 
young taste ; but the most terrible picture I could draw of you, my dear Isabel, 
had no effect upon him. He laughed at me, and said, “ Good-by, Cousin Jack ; 
I have the address, I’ll give her your love.” Now, Isabel, I know Dashaway 
only as a capital hotel companion, and he is such a recktess madcap that he 
might do any wild thing you could think of. So I warn you to be on your guard, 
in case he should some day appear before you.’ ” 


Isabel, pausing to take breath, observed her aunt glaring as if stupefied upon 
her. “ Well, Aunt,” she asked, “what do you say to that ?” 
“T say,” answered Miss Garland, gradually recovering herself, “that he is an 
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impertinent young man, and ought to be turned away at once if he ever dare to 
present himself.” 

“ Dear me,” said Isabel, amused at this unexpected warmth! “I thought you 
would welcome anything or anybody to enliven us a little.” 

Miss Garland was by no means accustomed to hold to any position with 
much earnestness, but in so flagrant an instance as this she felt bound to sustain 
her protest. “ It would be so imprudent,” she declared. 

Isabel looked as if the suggestion of imprudence presented no startling pic- 
ture to her mind, but she answered demurely, “ Would it, do you think? He 
might divert us for an afternoon, and I don’t suppose he would misbehave.” 

“ My dear,” said Miss Garland, with superior wisdom, “ you don’t know the 
world. Men always misbehave! ” 

“Tt would be impossible,” said Isabel. 

“ Men always do things that are impossible,” said Miss Garland ; after whioh 
imposing declaration she withdrew from the discussion and from the room. 

Isabel reflected, smiled once or twice, said “ Nonsense!” with extravagant 
emphasis, laughed outright, and dismissed the subject from her mind. 


- II. 


Two days later, at precisely one o’clock in the afternoon, a young gentleman 
descended from the omnibus which in those days stopped at one end of Cottage 
street, and, after inspecting a card which he drew from his pocket, walked brisk- 
ly away toward the centre of the town. 

He was as blithe and comely a young man as you could wish to meet ona 
September afternoon, even in Dorchester. His face was rosy with good humor, 
and he was perpetually breaking into short laughs, apparently at his own merry 
thoughts. He hada word of greeting for every passer-by, and when one grim 
old gentleman responded with much gruffness to his salutation, he turned about 
and facetiously insisted on knowing how his, the old gentleman’s, gout was. 
Once or twice he paused near groups of children playing, and surveyed their 
sport not only with interest, but with an expression of countenance as nearly 
serious as you would imagine such a face could possibly wear. Consulting his 
card from time to time, he at length drew near the Garland mansion, and after 
seeming to assure himself of its identity with the object of his search, he pushed 
open the iron gate and strode up the gravel path, looking around him all the 
while with an air of extreme complacency and admiration. 

On arriving at the house, he checked himself, and for a period of ten seconds 
was buried in reflection. He observed that, although nobody was visible, the 
doors and long windows were all wide open, and that the entrance to the draw- 
ing-room was unobstructed. “I hate skirmishing with servants,” he said; “I'll 
go in and wait.” So in he did go, and being in, abandoned himself to mute so- 
liloquy, after the following eccentric manner: 

“Let me see. She is old, Jack Lillipond said, and she is probably ugly, al- 
though he didn’t add that. Let us hope for the best. I can stand anything un- 
der fifty. The case is rather pressing. Creditors are getting to be too many for 
me. Oldand ugly. Well, what matter? In the varied experience of a check- 
ered life, I have encountered but two classes of women, old women and young 
women ; the aged I respect, and the youthful I adore. At least I can respect 
her.” Then, looking about him, “She has taste certainly, and I always respect 
taste.” 
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He was interrupted by the sudden appearance of a young girl, dressed with 
extreme simplicity, whose face was shaded bya broad straw hat, and whose 
white apron was filled with freshly-gathered flowers, all of which were then and 
there strewn over the carpet, as she jumped back in astonishment at the appari- 
tion of a stranger. 

Her quiet dress, and her obvious occupation at the moment, misled him. 
“ Ah, my good girl,” he began, carelessly, “good day. You serve Miss Garland, 
I suppose.” 

This was too direct an appeal to Isabel’s sense of drollery to be resisted. 
She therefore maintained the utmost gravity. “I live in the house with her, 
sir,” she answered. 

The young man was tickled in his turn. “The airs of these waiting-maids 
nowadays,” he said to himself; “live in the house with her!” And then, ad- 
dressing her again, “ Perhaps you can tell me, my pretty girl, if Miss Garland is 
at home.” 

“You are evidently not acquainted with Miss Garland, sir,” said Isabel, not 
a bit frightened or flustered. 

“Oh, yes, lam. Atleast I know her family, that is, her cousin, intimately.” 

“Aha!” thought Isabel ; “my cousin. I believe I understand. Then, sir,” 
she said to the stranger, “ you would like to see Miss Garland ?” 

“ Precisely,” he answered ; but as she was about to go, detecting an oppor- 
tunity for useful inquiry, he added, “but presently, presently. There is no hurry. 
I would like to ask you one or two tittle trivial, innocent questions about the 
lady. No objection, I suppose?” 

Isabel, in a state of great delight, answered, as bold as bayonets, “ Objec- 
tion? Not the least, sir.” 

“You know her tolerably well ?” 

“] believe you, sir; you could hardly find one who knows her better than I do.” 

“Good! Here’s a dollar for you. I always have a dollar about me for a 
pretty girl,” and he laid the tiny gold piece upon the table before her.* 

Here even Isabel’s audacity was a little shaken; and all the more, as she 
afterwards confessed, that she had reason to suspect him of advancing upon her 
with osculatory design. 

“Sir, you forget yourself,” she exclaimed, interposing furniture between her- 
self and the visitor, 

“JT? notatall. Bless you, there’s nothing to be afraid of; I’m going to be 
married. But about Miss Garland; how is she?” 

Isabel, still unable to resist the fun of the situation, and being safely barri- 
caded by ottomans and easy-chairs, answered, “She is very well, sir, I thank 
you.” 

“JT don’t mean that,” said the persistent questioner; “I mean what is she 
like? What is her disposition ?” 

“Her disposition ?” 

“Yes; her disposition. Is she good-tempered? Does she—does she allow 
smoking, for example?” 

“ Pipes or cigars, sir?” said mischievous Isabel. 

“Whichever you please.” 

“JT really cannot tell you, sir; she doesn’t smoke herself.” 

“Capital!” said the inquisitive stranger; “this little thing has spirit ; I will 
chaff her again. Tell me, my dear, does she object to swearing ?” 

“She doesn’t swear herself, sir.” 


*AGOLD DOLLAR! ‘Oh, the merry days, the merry days when we were young !” 
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The young gentleman appeared suddenly conscious that he was not distin- 
guishing himself in the conversation. He assumed a grave and persuasive tone. 
“ Tell me, my dear, seriously, is she an amiable, good-tempered soul ?” 

“T think I can assure you, sir,” said Isabel, “that she does not easily take 
offence.” 

“ Admirable!” said the stranger, taking out his handkerchief, and moisten- 
ing it from a perfume stand upon the table. “And now you can go, little one ; 
say to your mistress that Mr. Archibald Dashaway—stay—take my card; and 
mind now, silence, my dear. If there is one word which I counsel you to re- 
member more than another, that word is—Mum. Mum is the word. Remem- 
ber I always have an extra dollar about me for a pretty girl. You shall be re- 
warded. It is not my habit to receive fro guo without conferring proportionate 
guid.” 

Mr. Archibald Dashaway was prevented from giving any explanation of this 
remarkable statement by the sound of approaching footsteps. He looked in- 
quiringly. 

“That is undoubtedly Miss Garland, sir,” said Isabel, whose courage, how- 
ever it may have wavered, resumed its natural steadiness upon the approach of 
a third party. Ina flash she conceived and perfected a scheme for the punish- 
ment and discomfiture of the bold intruder. Her aunt might offer a trifling op- 
position, but that she could easily overcome. The only difficulty would be to 
put her on her guard. é 

As Miss Garland entered, a little ostentatious in her dress, and with an ap- 
pearance of proprietorship which she was fond of assuming, Mr. Dashaway ad- 
vanced, and saluted her with great submissiveness and respect. 

“ A stranger!” she cried. 

“No, madam, pardon the correction,” said he; “not precisely a stranger—a 
friend of the family. I have the honor of speaking to Miss Garland ?” 

” and she glanced uneasily toward Isabel, whom Dashaway 





“Yes, sir, but 
was urging, by signs, to go away. 
“ Madam,” he continued, “if I could be permitted to speak briefly with you 


” 





alone 
Miss Garland’s confusion increased. Isabel saw the need of immediate ac- 


tion. “I have some directions to—receive, sir,” she said, and, peremptorily. 
whispering to her aunt, she drew her into a corner, and endeavored in a low 
voice to make her acquainted with the situation. 

Dashaway, left to himself, became a prey to anxiety. “The presumption of 
these servant girls,” he muttered. “What on earth is she going todo?” 

At the first words of explanation, Miss Garland was terror-stricken ; but she 
had long known the futility of opposing Isabel’s resolute will, and before she was 
well aware to what she was pledging herself, she had agreed to abide by her 
niece’s instructions. Moreover, although her imagination seldom rose to bril- 
liant heights, she had a certain pleasant sense of mirth, to which the present 
complication nimbly and sweetly recommended itself. “I hope,” she said, “ there 
will be no harm. He seems agreeable and pleasant.” 

Dashaway caught the last words. “Pleasant!” he exclaimed; “oh, charm- 
ing, perfectly charming.” 

The ladies laughed. 

“The weather, you refer to,” said he, not unperturbed, and burning to inter- 
rupt the corner conference. 

“ Has he been here long?” asked Miss Garland, softly. 

“Five minutes.” 
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“ How has he behaved ?” 

“Oh, quite well,” said Isabel quickly ; “very well indeed. 

“Surprisingly well,” again interposed Dashaway ; “ never better in his life.” 

* Indeed, sir,” said Miss Garland. 

“ Madam, I assure you your cousin Lillipond is surprisingly well—or was 
when I left him, four days ago, I presume he is so still, unless he has suc- 
cumbed to Mrs. Pinkerby’s favorite spring. She makes everybody drink four- 
teen glasses before breakfast, you know, if she can, and he is spoons upon Laura 
Pinkerby, and daren’t refuse.” 

He was clearly resolved to puta violent end to the half-whispered colloquy 
between the ladies, and his mind was greatly relieved when the elder suddenly 
said, “ That will do, Isabel; you can go. And now, sir ? 

“Here goes,” said Dashaway to himself, and then burst forth with amazing 
volubility: “ My name, madam, is Archibald Dashaway. I have recently had 
the pleasure of becoming acquainted with your cousin Lillipond, and several of 
your friends at Saratoga; and as I chanced to be accidentally passing through 
this part of the country, I took the liberty of presenting myself, feeling sure you 
would be pleased to hear a word or two of recent news from the very numerous 
and very devoted friends and admirers whom you left behind you.” 

“Your name, sir, you said——” 

“Is Archibald Dashaway, madam,” he responded, presenting a card; “to 
which you will please add the title pf intimate and confidential friend of your 


Cousin Lillipond. I had written as much upon another card, which I handed to 
” 








that.eccentric young servant-maid 

“ My niece, sir,” interrupted Miss Garland. 

Dashaway was embarrassed, but not perceptibly. “ Your niece, indeed,” he 
said; “do you know I suspected a relationship at the first glance. The most 
astonishing resemblance in the world. And such a charming, lovely girl.” And 
to himself—“ Bless my soul, how indiscreet ; her niece! What can she be? A 
dependant, perhaps ; a charity dependant.” 

“ The resemblance is said to be striking,” said Miss Garland slily. 

“Like two sisters,” said Dashaway ; “only I think that possibly you resem- 
ble her a little more than she resembles you.” 

“Did you bring any messages from Cousin Jack?” she asked, willing to 
vary the subject. 

“A thousand,” he answered ; “it took me nearly a day to commit them to 
memory. You shall hear them all.” 

“If they are so numerous, sir, you would do better to wait until] after dinner.” 

“ After dinner?” 

“Of course, since you are my Cousin Lillipond’s intimate and confidential 
friend, I cannot allow you to leave us before dinner ;” and presently excusing 
herself on the plea of making the requisite arrangements, she withdrew to re- 
port progress to Isabel. 

Left to himself, Mr. Dashaway’s reflections were of a highly jocund charac- 
ter. “Fortune favors me,” he meditated ; “there was never anything like it. 
‘ The intimate and confidential friend of Cousin Lillipond,’ that did it; that and 
the messages. I must get up some jolly good messages ; some that will flatter 
her, bless her dear old heart;” and he smiled hopefully, as if already confident 
of easy triumph. 

He was recalled to the immediate condition of his case by the entrance of 
Isabel, in regard to whom he felt that he now stood in a false position. The er- 
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ror must be immediately retrieved. “Ah,” he exclaimed, “why didn’t you tell 
me ?” 

“Which, sir?” said Isabel, mingling the styles of Mrs. John Wood and 
Rose Skerrett (Boston Theatre soubrette and Museum ingénue of the period). 

“Which? Why, that you were your aunt’s niece.” 

“Oh, sir, I thought that if you remained here long enough you would cer- 
tainly learn it: and if you didn’t, it would do you no good to know.” 

“Ah! Well, then, Miss Isabel, I am going to remain awhile, as you per- 
haps may be aware.” 

“ Indeed, sir!” 

“ By invitation of your aunt. ‘You must dine,’ she said. ‘I can’t,’ said I. 
‘I insist upon it,’ said she. ‘Utterly impossible,’ said I. ‘I beg it as a favor,’ 
said she, Well, you know, since she begged it as a favor, what could a man do?” 

“ Then you will be gur guest this evening ?” 

“T shall.” 

“Oh, well; we needn’t be afraid.” 

“ Afraid ?” said Dashaway, somewhat startled. 

“ There’s nothing to be afraid of,” said Isabel with great internal glee; “you 
are going to be married, you know.” 

This repetition of his own words threw Dashaway into something very like 
consternation. It was one thing to have intimated a connubial future to a ser- 
vant, and another and a very different thing to have confided it to one of Miss 
Garland’s family. He detected a dilemma. Under no circumstances ought the 
unlucky phrase to reach the elder lady’s ear. Should she interpret it as having 
reference to herself, she would have just cause to resent his precipitancy and 
presumption. Should she imagine it to apply to another, his advances would 
run the risk of being misunderstood. “This young thing may do me a mis- 
chief,” he thought; “I must win her to my interest.” 

“ Miss Isabel,” he said aloud, “how could I know?” 

“What, sir?” 

“That you were your aunt’s niece.” 

“Why, sir,” said Isabel, who, I suspect, had been listening to what passed 
between the visitor and her aunt, “ the resemblance, perhaps g 

“ Resemblance!” cried Dashaway; “dear me, no! Not a bit of resem- 
blance!” 

“No resemblance ?” 

“ Not a particle ; why, you are all youth, and charm, and grace, and beauty, 


” 





while she 

“Well, sir?” 

“ Why, she—she is—well, so is she too, I suppose, but in a different way.” 

“To think you took me for a servant,” said Isabel, with feline and deceptive 
smile. 

“To think of it,” said Dashaway, laughing aloud. 

“Why do you laugh, sir?” exclaimed the young lady in an injured and in- 
dignant tone. “It was a very impertinent mistake.” 

“Tt was, it was,” said Dashaway, suddenly serious. “ But, Miss Isabel, con- 
sider how frail men are. I am a man, and consequently frail.” 

Isabel reflected, pouted, thought she must refer the matter to her aunt, and 
in various ways tortured the anxiety of the bold adventurer, until the return of 
Garland senior gave her the opportunity to retire to her chamber and giggle in 
solitude over her toilet. 
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As she departed, Dashaway’s confidence returned. “A charming young lady 
your niece is, Miss Garland,” he began. 

“ Spirited, sir ;” replied Miss Garland. 

“Oh, wonderfully spirited. Spirits run in the family.” 

“ How, sir !”? exclaimed Miss Garland, who, with al! her efforts, could not re- 
press an occasional trepidation at the ease and freedom of the self-assured guest. 

“Your cousin, your niece, and yourself—none deficient in spirit;” he ex- 
plained. “ But how singular that, notwithstanding our intimacy, Jack Lillipond 
should never have spoken or written to you about me.” 

“Oh, but he did.” 

“Do you say he did?” asked Dashaway, a little disturbed. 

**He mentioned your name. Mr. Dashaway, I am afraid you are a wild 
young man.” 

“I wild! No, indeed. I am the tamest young manin the State of Massa- 
chusetts.” 

“ A terrible flirt, too.” 

“Only because it was fashionable at Saratoga. And then you were not 
there,” he added, with an impressive glance. 

“I have heard of your boisterous suppers every night.” 

“ They were to counteract Mrs. Pinkerby’s dozen tumblers of Congress water 
every morning.” 

“ And about the card-playing for heavy stakes.” 

“ The deuce take Jack Lillipond!” thought Dashaway ; “ he has told her ev- 
erything. Oh, nothing serious, Miss Garland ;” he said aloud: “only the trivial 
and innocuous poker, you know; the light, fantastic bluff. Consider, the even- 
ings were so long. But now those days are passed.” 

*T congratulate you, sir.” 

“Yes,” continued Dashaway, with a vague attempt at metaphor; “ passed 
for a full hand of quiet and serene enjoyment, passed for a flush of tranquillity 
and domestic bliss, passed for a double-header of home responsibility and—ah ! 
Miss Garland, you are better than four queens !” 

The increasing ardor of the young man’s speech, and the total unintelligibil- 
ity of his last observation, again excited the good lady’s timidity, and, under the 
excuse of household necessities, she once more disappeared, leaving the field 
clear again for her more valorous niece. Dashaway, intent upon his own projects, 
failed to attacn importance to these persistent exits and entrances, and indeed 
felicitated himself upon the opportunities, which he regarded as accidental, of 
making his way with each of the ladies alone. 

“Sir,” said Isabel, affecting once more to readjust tidies and tid-bits, “ you 
have made a delightful impression upon my aunt.” 

“ Why do you think so?” 

“ She told me as much, sir.” 

“Bother these old women,” said Dashaway to himself; “ whenever they get 
a bit of attention from a young fellow they want to publish it in the newspapers. 
Well, what did she say, Miss Isabel?” 

“Well, sir, I was just thinking that if you are going to be married, you 
cannot care to know.” 

“ Nonsense! tell me.” 

“Oh, then, perhaps you are not going to be married.” 

“ How would it strike you, Miss Isabel ? Would you like to hear that I am 
going to be married ?” 
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“Oh dear, yes,” said Isabel briskly, and ail indifferent to the mellifluous 
tone suddenly adopted by her questioner; “yes, indeed, I think it is the best 
possible thing for all you young men.” 

** Indeed—why so?” 

“ And for you, especially.” 

“ Dear me, what do you mean?” 

“Mr. Dashaway, I am afraid you are a wild young man.” 

“ That’s just what the aunt said,” thought Dashaway. “ Well, Miss Isabel,” 
he exclaimed aloud, “do I look like it? Notabit. I am ridiculously tame. 
I have frequently been fed by hand.” 

“ And such a flirt.” 

“There it is again,” muttered Dashaway. “But you young ladies,” he 
laughed, in no degree disconcerted, “are so pretty and so good ; what can a fel- 
low do?” 

“Get married, I suppose. By the by, ave you going to be married ?” 

“Hush, hush; let that pass. Go on with the list of my imperfections.” 

“Well, sir, there’s your unsteady way of living, and your gambling, and all 
such horrid things.” 

“ She has it all,” said Dashaway to himself again; “hang Jack Lillipond ! he 
has told everything to the aunt, and she has told everything to the niece, and 
there lam. Well there’s no help for it. Listen, Miss Isabel,” he continued ; 
“listen a minute. It’s true enough that I have been what you are pleased to call 
‘wild’; tolerably liberal, perhaps, with attentions to your captivating sex; and 
more rapid in my short career than might satisfy a rigid order of morality. Bad 
enough, isn’t it? But, bless you, there comes a time when a fellow gets wearied 
with all that. I really think that time has come with me. I don’t believe I can 
afford to waste many more years of my life, and then—oh, well, this doesn’t in- 
terest you.” 

“Mr. Dashaway,” said Isabel, looking him in the face, “you didn’t speak to 
my aunt in this way.” 

“ Ah,” said Dashaway, “but you know old people always see things differ- 
ently from young people.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Isabel, with dove-like innocence ; “that is the reason they 
wear spectacles.” 

Again the manceuvre of retreat and advance was performed, the young lady 
making’ way for her aunt, and preparing herself in secret for a series of fresh 
skirmishes. Although Miss Garland of forty-five was incapable of her niece’s 
colloquial vivacity, the audacious impostor never suffered the conversation to 
fiag. It was not long before he had ventured the expression of a regret that he 
and Miss Garland had not met long before, to which she could find no better re- 
ply than the inquiry, “How long?” This, as he afterward confessed, upset 
him. He could not say ten years, because that wouldn’t make her young enough ; 
nor twenty, because that would make him too young; so he begged her not to 
talk chronology when he was talking sentiment, and sought a safer vantage ground 
of compliment. The room delighted him; it was charmingly arranged ; an ex- 
guisite proof of her taste. But Miss Garland thanked him and said it was her 
niece’s taste, not her own. He was pleased with the pianoforte, and hoped to 
hear her play. Miss Garland did not play, but her niece would undoubtedly 
oblige him. At last, determined to be no longer baffled, he asked what were the 
occupations of a country life like hers, and was informed that it was according 
to the person. Isabel did a great deal—picked flowers, made bouquets, poked 
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the furniture about, sang half the day, and hunted for eggs in the barn. She 
herself, for her part, looked after the cabbage garden and the cooking. 

In the midst of the confusion into which this declaration, in spite of his usual 
imperturbability, had thrown him, Isabel returned, and this time with an air be- 
tokening a purpose to retain her aunt, and introduce a general conversation. 
Dashaway felt by no means wholly at ease. He had thus far failed to establish 
an understanding with either of his hostesses. “ All owing to my stupid blun- 
der,” he thought, “ in taking her for a servant. And now here’s a prospect.” 

The last words were spoken half aloud. Isabel caught them. “ Yes, indeed,” 
she said, “‘ we have one or two delightful prospects hereabout ; but that depends, 
Mr. Dashaway,” she added very coolly, and with peculiar emphasis, “a great deal 
on the view you take. If you look in ¢h7s direction, for example, you get a very 
different impression from that which strikes you over that way, where my aunt 
sits.” 

“Trapped!” said Dashaway to himself. ‘She sees it all. I knew she had 
her wits about her from the first. Shall I give in? Not without a blow, by 
Jove! I'll be even with her in repartee, if nothing else.” Then, quite as coolly, 
and with just as keen an emphasis as the young lady herself, he said aloud, “ As 
you say, Miss Isabel. On your side I see a bright and sparkling landscape—a 
little irregular and uncultivated, perhaps, though not much the worse for that. 
Pretty enough to look at, but, after all, not the sort of thing to invest in. Very 
unproductive, I should imagine from appearances. Now, on the other side I 
find a rich, well stocked, and most desirable piece of property. Not so fresh 
and captivating to the eye, possibly, as the other, but much more trustworthy as 
a profitable speculation. I shouldn’t mind taking a serious look over in that di- 
rection ; but as for this, hum—a doubtful lot—a very doubtful lot. Don’t you 
agree with me?” 

“ Different purchasers have different standards of valuation,” said Isabel 
quietly, and spoke no more. Miss Garland scented impending hostilities, but it 
was too déep for her. Archibald Dashaway was thoroughly uncomfortable. He 
had allowed his momentary pique to get the better of his judgment, and had 
made an enemy where he should have secured a confederate. But what dis- 
tressed him most, to do him justice, was the consciousness that he had been be- 
trayed into a rudeness for which he could make no amends; figures of speech 
requiring interpretation before they can be atoned for, and interpretation in this 
case meaning only a renewal of the affront. Mr. Dashaway thus underwent an 
unprecedented experience. He was wretched for ten consecutive minutes, at the 
expiration of which a distant but suggestive tinkling diverted his reflections and 
dispelled his gloom, 


III. 


TEN days later. 

Mr. Dashaway sat alone at noon in the drawing-room to which the reader has 
been introduced, oppressed by adeeper sense of despondency than had befallen him 
at any previous period within his recollection. The uncontrollable fantastic ele- 
ment of the young gentleman’s nature was illustrated at this moment of some- 
what serious reflection by the violent use of two fans, with each of which mute 
instruments of comfort he alternately refreshed himself, addressing the other 
meanwhile, in semi-audible tones of meditative confidence. 

“Ten days already,” he murmured. “A fortnight will make a madman of 
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me. The position is frightful. The old lady is as good-natured and acquiescent 

-as need be, but the young one is cruelly captivating—so captivating that she 
quite distracts me from my purpose. And how she parries all my clever strategic 
advances! A malicious little devil. She never forgets my mistaking her fora 
servant, although she pretends to forgive it”; and he fanned himself with a 
movement which in music might be indicated as allegro furioso, but which grad- 
ually declined into a species of andantino espressivo as he resumed: “ Mali- 
cious, did I say? Delicious is the word—or perhaps both. She’s a mixture—a 
mixture at once difficult and delightful to take. As bright and beaming as one 
of her own roses ; and as mischievous as a brier-bush. The aunt! The aunt’s 
a poppy, a drowsy and amiable old poppy. The horticultural trope, on second 
thoughts, is not correctly applicable in her case. Flowers are not in her line. 
The vegetable garden is her province. That is where her learning lies. She 
knows the scientific name of every root that fizzles in a pot. But what is all her 
agricultural erudition compared with the sweet floral fancies of her dear little 
niece? Ah, well!” 

Mr. Dashaway’s countenance betrayed an additional shade of dejection, and, 
being alone, he rested his feet upon the back of an adjacent chair, above the lev- 
el of his head, the American attitude of despair. It is unnecessary to explain 
the details of the dilemma in which he found himself. That he forbore the active 
prosecution of his original and slightly vicious scheme, is obvious ; and the par- 
ticular restraining influence can be easily enough divined. From all of which it 
may be gathered that, notwithstanding the general frivolity, extravagance, and 
recklessness of his temper, he was by no means wholly destitute of gentler im- 
pulses, and had not yet succeeded in hardening himself to the tender influences 
of youth and loveliness. 

His reflections were suddenly interrupted by the appearance at the open win- 
dow of an individual already mentioned in this unimpeachable narrative, but not 
yet personally presented, bearing a valise, an umbrella, and other light impedi- 
menta, and clad in the appropriate duster of summer travel. 

“ Anybody here ?” cried the new comer, advancing briskly. 

“Oh, yes, I am here,” said Dashaway, languidly turning. 

“What! Mr. Dashaway?” exclaimed the addition to the dramatis persona, 
apparently in great surprise. 

Dashaway sprang nimbly to his feet. “ Certainly, my dear Lillipond,” he an- 
swered with blithe assurance. “Certainly, and delighted to see you. Havea 
fan?” 

* So you have come,” said cousin Jack curtly, and disregarding the proffered 
peace-offering. 

“Yes, my dear fellow, I have come, as you recommended.” 

“ As 7 recommended ?” said Lillipond, aghast. 

“Precisely. Your name was a passport to the very bosom of the family. I 
was received with open arms.” 

“By whom?” 

“By your cousin, to be sure—figuratively, I mean. Don’t misunderstand. 
Material arms, up to this point, have not encircled my manly frame.” 

Mr. Lillipond appeared a little amused and considerably annoyed. Dasha- 
way’s unblushing self-possession, which, it should be known, was nine-tenths af- 
fectation, he being in truth by no means wholly at his ease, appealed to his sense 
of mirth, while the flagrant circumstance of the intrusion into his cousin’s house- 
hold, with the general fact of which alone he was acquainted, was an outrage 
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upon his notions of social propriety. Thus “torn by conflictiong emotions,” as 
the classic novelists say, he remained irresolute, and suffered “audacity to pursue — 
its advantage. 

“ Sit down, Lillipond,” said Dashaway ; “make no ceremony with me. Give 
me your news, and I’ll give you mine.” 

“ Ah! so you have succeeded in making yourself acquainted with my cousin, 
after your own fashion ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Dashaway, in a tone which struck the questioner as curious- 
ly indifferent. 

“ Well,” said Lillipond, with more warmth, “apart from the absurdity of your 
proposed object in coming here, is she not charming ?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” said Dashaway ; “but do you think charming is exactly the 
word ?” 

“Why not? Lovely if you please.” 

“Lovely? I’m not sure I should say lovely, either. Why not call her ‘a 
superior person’? That’s complimentary and comprehensive, and not perilously 
compromising. Let us say ‘a superior person.’ ” 

“ Others think differently, Mr. Dashaway,” said Cousin Jack, a little relieved, 
on the whole, to find that Isabel had not produced the deep impression he had 
apprehended, although slightly nettled at the refusal to acknowledge her trans- 
cendent charms. 

“In every spiritual sense,” rejoined Dashaway, “she is no doubt charming 
and lovely; she is certainly very good-natured. But, as you have often heard 
me remark, in the varied experiences ofa checkered life, I have encountered but 
two classes of women—old and young ; the aged I respect, the youthful I adore.” 

“ What on earth has that to do with it?” 

“No matter, Lillipond, Congratulate me; my suit prospers, and that is the 
principal thing.” 

“Which suit!” 

“My wedding suit, I hope.” 

“ Nonsense !” 

“No, indeed. The best sense in the world. I have her confidence——” 

“ Whose ?” 

“Your cousin’s. You don’t believe me? Come, any wager you choose. I'll 
say you—I’ll lay you an egg I have her confidence.” 

Cousin Jack began to wonder if his warning letter could have gone astray by 
any mischance. Dashaway saw he was bewildered. 

“Come, Lillipond,” he suddenly burst forth, “you must speak a good word 
for me.” 

“To whom?” 

“To your cousin.” 

“You are sure you stand well with her?” 

“Positive ; but, at the same time, a good word from you-——’ 

“Shall I tell her you think she is neither charming nor lovely ?” 

“Oh,” said Dashaway, with admirable nonchalance, “that’s unnecessary. I’ve 
told her as much myself.” 

“ That was frank, at least.” 

“She is a woman of superb good sense, you see. To gush, under the cir- 
cumstances, would have been simply idiotic. So I took her on the strong 
ground of her solid qualities, and, I fancy, produced every requisite effect. Stay ; 
here she is, here they are, both of them. I'll present you.” 
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And, as a crowning masterstroke of effrontery, he forthwith presented Jack 
Lillipond to his own cousin and aunt, who entered at the moment, with cere- 
monious and dignified formality, faintly tempered by a sly mirthfulness, percep- 
tible only to the younger lady. 

“There’s no possible retreat now,” was Mr. Dashaway’s sudden thought ; 
“and nothing remains but to plunge headlong through, at whatever hazard. My 
only chance is ‘?audace, encore audace, toujours laudace.’” 





IV. 


I DECLINE, in this trifling sketch, to go deeply into the question of my hero’s 
genuine character. It is probably plain that his wild jocularity, his daring im- 
pertinences were, in a great measure, matters of artifice and calculation, which, 
having been long assiduously cultivated, had become too pronounced to be at all 
times agreeable. His vivacity and unfailing good-humor were his own. His 
assurance, or, to employ a word which Mr. Disraeli would condemn as not yet 
sanctioned by Parliamentary adoption, his “cheek,” was a quality which he had 
taken pains to engraft upon his nature some years before, and which had un- 
doubtedly sprouted and blossomed to an extent far exceeding the original expec- 
tation. In earlier years he had passed through some pretty tempestuous ordeals, 
and with a fatuity not so uncommon as it might be to thoughtless youth, he 
seized upon the favorite theory that the world was his oyster, which he, with any 
instrument at his disposal, would open. On the whole, he was a delightful Vau- 
rien; but, like a far more interesting hero of modern romance, not a very bad 
boy. His most shining vice was the eustom of contracting debts indefinitely. 
By gradual stages he had qualified himself for every degree in the art of eluding 
creditors—mitigating their periodical asperities and winning back their confi- 
dence with a grace and skill that, in another sphere, would have entitled him to 
high diplomatic distinction. It was one of his principles, as he declared with a 
characteristic assumption of high-toned morality, never to get financially entan- 
gled with poorer men than himself; and he boasted, with apparent pride, of the 
fact that, however long and harassing the delay, the time always had come when 
he found means to discharge his various pressing obligations. But latterly he 
had been completely driven to the wall, With his determination to put a lasting 
end to his embarrassments, and with the manner in which that determination was 
alternately shaken and reasserted, the reader has been made acquainted. What 
the reader has not been made acquainted with, and what must be accepted with- 
out evidence in detail, is the fact that, during his Dorchester visit, which he had 
ingeniously extended from day to day, the keen eyes of Isabel had penetrated ~ 
beneath his brazen mail, and had detected not a few of those spots which he, in 
his self-misinterpretation, would have denounced as his weakest, but which she, 
with clearer judgment, discovered to be his worthiest. In the course of those 
ten days there were necessarily many moments when his shield had to be low- 
ered and his visor lifted. And although to Isabel the whole affair was still a 
prolonged practical jest, it was not without a certain gratification that she devel- 
oped a fair proportion of estimable, not to say praiseworthy points in his charac- 
ter. She prided herself on being, as it were, the Columbus of his better parts. 
And it cannot be denied that one result of her observations was the gradual 
abandonment of at least the more vindictive plans for his overthrow and abase- 
ment which she had at first entertained. 

Of course, Cousin Jack was promptly instructed as to the condition of affairs, 
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He naturally interposed remonstrances and warnings; but being overruled by 
the imperious head of the household, who, as usual, protested against having her 
sport spoiled, consented to take a charitable view of the matter, and even justified 
his acquiescence by recounting one or two passages in Dashaway’s career which 
represented that gentleman in a far more favorable light than the admonitory let- 
ter of a fortnight ago had thrown upon him. These were received with indiffer- 
ence by the elder Miss Garland, but by the younger with an attention that bor- 
dered upon interest. Among other anecdotes was one which exhibited a singular 
devotion displayed by Dashaway in protecting and providing for two orphan 
children who had been intrusted to him by a dying friend. “ The oddest selec- 
tion in the world, everybody said; but, in spite of his untrustworthiness in all 
other directions,” remarked Lillipond, “he certainly has fulfilled his duty with 
extraordinary fidelity. He accounts for it by saying it is only his natural fond- 
ness for children; but we all know there must be something deeper than that 
about it.” To this Miss Garland responded that it would be a pity indeed if a 
man had not a single good quality to set against his innumerable enormities ; 
whereat Isabel became pensive, and several minutes later,.when the occasion 
had obviously passed, observed suddenly, 

“We must not be too hard upon him if he is good to children.” 

“Why, Isabel,” said her aunt, amazed, “you don't think his taking care of 
a couple of destitute children is any excuse for this impudent invasion ? ” 

For the first time within the recollection of her family, Isabel made no attempt 
to assert herself, and offered no syllable of retort. 

Not long after, being casually alone with Dashaway, she addressed him thus: 

“Mr. Dashaway, I fancy you are fond of children.” 

“Children? Yes,” said the unconscious mocker ; “I like children when they 
go to bed early.” 

“I’m speaking seriously, sir. It always pleases me to hear of anybody who 
acts kindly and generously toward children.” 

That psychological weathercock which Mr. Dashaway was pleased to call his 
mind was instantly whirled round in the true direction. He straightway sought 
his intimate and confidential friend of three weeks’ standing. 

“1 say, Lillipond,” he began, “have you spoken that good word for me yet ?” 
“To my cousin?” said Lillipond. “ No, not yet.” 

“Then don’t say it. I take it all back. I don’t want any good word said for 
” 


me 


” 





“ Ah! you prefer 

“ Never mind what I prefer; only say no good word for me, unless you want 
to make me your mortal enemy.” 

This, being duly reported, was discussed by Miss Garland and Cousin Jack 
with genuine, and by Isabel with affected perplexity. The two former found 
warrant in it for new schemes of persecution, which the latter vetoed, with the 
observation that, after all, he was their guest, and they must not carry malice 
too far. 

For several successive days Mr. Dashaway was in a state of feverish anxiety. 
He did not wholly relinquish his attentions to Miss Garland, fearing, perhaps, 
to excite suspicion by a too abrupt change of front. Nor did he perceptibly alter 
his demeanor toward Isabel, partly for the same reason, and partly, I think, from 
a motive which was not, on the whole, discreditable to him. Even supposing 
his purpose fixed, and himself ready to sacrifice his dazzling though ignoble as- 
pirations, how could he suggest to this young girl, who, whatever her po- 
sition of probable dependence, was surrounded by every variety of comfort 
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and luxury, a future which might be one of privation, and certainly could not be 
one of exalted prosperity? Nearly a week of this sort of indecision passed away, 
during which, like a volcano, preparing for eructation, he was subject to strange 
fits of nervous agitation, portentous mutterings, and abnormal outbursts of false 
gayety. These were observed with secret satisfaction by two of the conspirators, 
and with a patient complacency by the third, although she never participated in 
the private exultation of her associates. What inward impulse it was that stirred 
her compassion, I am not prepared to say. It might have been her natural tender- 
ness of heart, or it might have been her obstinate spirit of defiance, which carried 
her to the opposite extreme of the course determined upon by her cousin and her 
aunt; or, again, it might have been that Dashaway, in his distress, revealed still 
other unsuspected depths of feeling than those already sounded, and thus aug- 
mented the good-will with which she was beginning to regard him ; or, once more, 
it might have been all these together. I make no pretension to supernatural vis- 
ion, and only record the incidents and their consequences as they afterward re- 
vealed themselves. 

In order to complete the sum of his miseries, it suddenly occurred to Dasha- 
way, about this time, to inflict upon himself the scorpion sting of jealousy. As 
is usual in similar cases, the utter absence of cause was no bar to this proceed- 
ing. He began to cultivate sentiments of singular acrimony toward Cousin Jack, 
which he unskilfully endeavored to conceal under a guise of elaborate and over- 
strained politeness. From familiar “ Jack” he fell rapidly to the cooler “ Lilli- 
pond,” and thence to frigid “ Mr. Lillipond.” He brooded in solitude and blun- 
dered in society. The victim of a new and incomprehensible disorder, he tor- 
mented himself, in his inexperience, with baseless suspicions, and erected fabrics 
of imaginary despair upon foundations of unwarranted distrust. To his own sur- 
prise, and somewhat to his consternation, he found himself deserted in turn by 
his accustomed gayety, his confident assurance, and his appetite. 

At last the inevitable eruption came. Sitting alone, one morning, he saw 
the object of his regard walking among the flower-beds with her cousin, in confi- 
dential proximity. Lillipond’s arm, indeed, was around her waist. This specta- 
cle was to Dashaway’s woe like the last drop in the conventional cup, or the last 
feather on the traditional back of the phrase-worn camel. 

“I can’t help it,” he said within himself ; “indeed I can’t. It is pure madness, 
I suppose, but I feel I am growing devotedly attached to that young girl; and 
how can I tell her so? She probably has not a penny”? (last flicker of the fleet- 
ing mercenary impulse), “and I am up to the roots of my hair in debt. At the 
same time I can’t and won’t let this fellow trifle with her. Anything to save her 
from that.” 

Presently to him entered the obnoxious “fellow,” bearing an invitation te 
join everybody in an assault upon tne pear trees. To which he commenced re- 
sponding in a severe tone, thus: 

“Mr. Lillipond ! 

“ What do you mean, Archy?” interrupted Lillipond, with great good-humor, 
“It was ‘Jack’ until a day or twoago. Whence this new-born dignity ?” 

“Mr. Lillipond,” resumed Dashaway, undeviatingly, “what are your inten- 
tions toward that young lady?” 

“ My intentions,” said Lillipond. “ Well, that’s agreeable !” 

“ Not at all, sir,” said Dashaway ; “ be good enough to explain.” 

“Bless me! How can I possibly owe you any explanations ?” 

“ Clearly enough, sir; I am a friend of the family.” 

“ And I am an enemy, I suppose.” 
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“ Mr. Lillipond, you are ridiculous ; fascinating, no doubt, but certainly ridic- 
ulous. And I warn you-——” 

“Oh, if you begin to warn me,” said Lillipond, “I shall run away. Keep 
your temper, Archy ; if you lose that, you lose everything, you know.” And he 
departed hastily to report progress. 

Whereupon Isabel abandoned the out-door group, without the pretence of an 
excuse, and confronted our unhappy hero. 

“Mr. Dashaway, you won’t join us, and hospitality forbids neglect, so I have 
come to join you.” 

“What shall I say; what can I say?” thought Dashaway. And then, with 
an imbecile attempt to recover his former frivolity, he said, “ Miss Garland, when 
travelling upon the Mississippi, I was once pursued by eleven alligators. The 
situation was embarrassing, but not one half so awkward as this.” He paused, 
and again reflected. “Shall I tell her the truth? If I do, she will despise me. 
If I don’t, I shall despise myself.” 

“What is the matter, Mr. Dashaway ?” 

“If you please, Miss Garland, I have a serious word to say to you.” 

“ A serious word from you?” 

“?Tis unusual, isn’t it? A truth stranger than fiction. Miss Garland, the 
incident of the eleven alligators was a trifle compared with this. Here am I 
pursued, I might say, by the moral alligators of doubt, and apprehension, and 
shame, and others too odious to specify—eleven altogether.” 

Isabel Garland was not long afterward heard to declare—and I give her 
statement for what it is worth, suggesting only that her testimony might not 
have been uncolored by interest—that in the conversation which ensued she was 
really touched by his struggles, first to preserve and afterward to throw aside the 
farcical affectations which long usage had rendered almost inseparable accom- 
paniments of Mr. Dashaway’s manner and speech. Odd enough this conflict 
of old hampering habit and new sincere purpose doubtless was ; but whether it 
would have struck an unconcerned listener as in any way affecting, is another 
question. 

“Tn the first place, Miss Garland,” continued Dashaway, “I ama scoundrel!” 

Received in tranquil silence. 

“I am indeed, Miss Garland, a scoundrel of the blackest hue. Let me tell 
you all, and you will heartily agree with me. I came here to lay siege to your 
aunt. As I told Jack Lillipond, I meant to woo and win her. As a culminat- 
ing atrocity, I proposed to wed her. And all because I had heard of her wealth, 
and haven’t any money to speak of myself. Now you know the worst. Now 
you see me in all my naked, natural depravity. It would be useless for me to 
try to justify myself, or to apologize. Don’t say a word, Miss Isabel, don’t heap 
reproaches upon me; I couldn’t endure them—from you. I leave this house 
forever”; the sincerity of which declaration, by the by, he slightly impaired by 
remaining firmly fixed in his position. 

“ Moreover, Miss Isabel,” he added hurriedly, “I was infamously rude to 
you when I first came here. Don’t deny it, you know I was. I insist upon apol- 
ogizing for that. But pray don’t say a word; don’t heap reproaches upon me. 
Good-by, Miss Isabel.” 

“ Why, I’m not angry, Mr. Dashaway.” 

“Oh, do not heap reproaches upon me, I implore. You ought to pity me. 
See how I have fallen into my own snare. I wanted to entangle your poor old 
aunt, and I’m fatally entangled myself.” 

“Tn what way, sir?” 
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“Don’t you see? I only just discovered that I had a heart, to find I had 
lost it forever.” 

This was Isabel’s cue to act the unconscious and obtuse. “ My aunt is a 
dear old aunt, to be sure,” she said. 

“It’s not your aunt at all,” interposed Dashaway impetuously ; “it’s you.” 

“Nonsense, Mr. Dashaway!” said Isabel, with first-class counterfeit in- 
credulity and disdain. 

“No,no! Lunacy, if you please, but not nonsense. Ah, Miss Isabel, I used 
to think poverty a misfortune, but I never knew its misery until now. Do you 
detest me?” 

“ Really, Mr. Dashaway, I think not much.” 

“Not much; that’s something. I wish I were rich; I wish I could see my 
way clear—for you I mean, not for myself. I’d ask you to marry me.” 

“ Good gracious ! ” 

“Indeed I would. I havea little, as itis. Enough for two, but not enough 
for four.” 

“What on earth do you mean, Mr. Dashaway ?’’ 

“There are some children to be considered. Don’t misunderstand me. I 
have two little wards left to my care by a dying friend. Mustn’t allow myself to 
forget them, you know.”’ , 

A peculiarly feminine resolution took possession of Isabel’s mind—cruel in 
appearance, kindly in intent. “I'll test him,” was her thought: “thoroughly, 
remorselessly, mercilessly. And if he bears it as he should is 

“ Mr. Dashaway, if you really feel for me what you say 

“Well, Miss Isabel——” 

“Then you might rid yourself of these encumbrances, for my sake.” 

“Encumbrances! What, abandon my poor little innocents ? What can you 
mean? Surely, you are not serious.” 

“ We must look at things as they are, you know.” 

“ That’s a wicked idea. Don’t repeat it; I can’t bear to imagine an imper- 
fection in a woman like you.” 

“ A woman like me! Pray, sir, are all men faultless ?” 

“No, no; there are some who are not perfect. But you——’ 

“ Then you were trifling with me when you said——” 

“Trifling? For a smile ora kind word from you I would relinquish every- 
thing that I honorably could. Fortune, if I had one. Family, if I had one. 
Listen: why might I not work? The thing is not impossible. I’m almost sure 
I could work—for you. Will you give me a chance to try ?” 

“ Let me think,” said Isabel; and, having devoted a moment to that process, 
or its equivalent, she added, “ Mr. Dashaway, I have something for you.” 

“A reproach, I suppose,” said Dashaway; “I begged you not to heap re- 
proaches upon me.” ° 

“ No, not exactly.” 

“If not a reproach, it can be nothing but a promise. Is ita promise? In 
earnest? Oh, it’s too good to be real. I’m so proud and so happy! Don’t 
laugh at me. And I'll stand to my word. I’ll work hard enough—you shall 
see.” 

During the utterance of these scarcely coherent remarks, Mr. Dashaway had 
imitated the precise movement which, when executed half an hour earlier by 
Cousin Jack, had kindled his wildest ire. 

“Don’t, don’t, Mr. Dashaway,” said Isabel ; “ not so fast, sir.” 

“ Not so fast!” cried Dashaway. “ The faster the better.” And there is no 
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knowing to what extremities he might not have proceeded had not the group 
been amplified at the moment by the entrance of Aunt Garland and her nephew. 

Isabel made no effort to look otherwise than foolish. Dashaway, on the con- 
trary, held his head unblushingly erect. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he said, “there’s no harm. I’m going to be married.” 

Isabel laughed outright. , 

“Married? To whom, sir, let me ask?” said Lillipond. 

“ Jack,” answered Dashaway, his eye twinkling with its wonted humor, “ you 
know my formula: in the varied experiences of a checkered life, I have encoun- 
tered but two classes of women, old and young—the aged I respect, the youthful 
1 adore.” 

“ Well, I never!” ejaculated Miss Garland. 

“Nor I never,” coincided Mr. Lillipond. 

“ Nor I, until now,” said Isabel, demurely. 

Mr. Lillipond offered a sort of protest, “on behalf of his cousin,” at the same 
time making toward Isabel, who seemed nowise disposed to profit by his inter- 
ference. Dashaway captured his button, and, in a whisper, assured him that his 
cousin was not compromised in the smallest degree. To which Lillipond, much’ 
irritated, responded that it was time for all that foolery to cease, and again 
harangued “on his cousin’s behalf.” To put an end to the bewilderment, Isa- 
bel then said : 

“You must know that I am his cousin, Mr. Dashaway.” 

“ Precisely,” said Dashaway ; “fourth or fifth. His cousin’s niece. Not the 
genuine thing.” 

“Yes, the genuine thing. Aunty,’ she exclaimed with an imperative gesture, 
“tell Mr. Dashaway who you are.” 

“* My dear,” said Miss Garland, “I can tell him I am not the mistress of this 
house, if that will satisfy you.” 

“ Not the mistress of this house !” cried Dashaway, turning very pale ; “ who 
then? Why, it must be you.” 

“ That is the melancholy truth,” said Isabel. 

“ Then it’s ail over,” said Dashaway ; “let me go, let me go.” 

“Let you go,” said Isabel (oh, how red!) “ No, that would never do. You 
are going to be married !” 


V. 


AND I presume that in due season he was married; and that Cousin Jack 
smiled upon a destiny which his frown could not have altered ; and that Miss 
Garland continued to receive the same affectionate hospitality from Mrs. Dash- 
away which she had enjoyed during her niece’s virginal career; and that Dash- 
away contrived to moderate the extravagance of his demeanor, and, when the 
occasion came, proved the manhood he had asserted at the most critical period 
of his life by creating for himself a name in the worthiest field that could be 
opened to a New England gentleman; and that the little orphans were the 
means of still further brightening an already happy household. But my posi- 
tive knowledge as to these details is imperfect. The story is well known in 
Dorchester, where it caused a prodigious sensation at the time. Anybody who 
desires additional particulars can get them there. For my own part, I have 
known next to nothing of the place or its inhabitants for thirteen years. 

EpwWArb H. House. 
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sight on a sunny Sunday to see the congregation streaming out. Of 
course the majority of the worshippers are women, and they come fluttering forth 
in the brightest of silks all glittering and glowing in radiant colors. The pave- 
ment shimmers with crimson and violet and blue and emerald; there are white 
feathers, azure feathers, scarlet feathers, feathers shooting forth as many tints as 
“the peacock’s spotted train—bright Argus’ golden eye ;” there are chains and 
necklaces and bracelets and brooches and earrings ; the street is positively ablaze 
with color and lustre. There are ladies in that procession who display, from 
their flashing feathers to their dainty shining boots of bronze, every gaudy color 
which could show itself in akaleidoscope. Looking down on that radiant, quick- 
glancing stream of colors, one almost fancies he is gazing upon a field covered 
with dazzling tropical insects, or the flight of a colony of gorgeous birds. Noth- 
ing to be seen in Europe is like this sight. Such sheeny silks are kept there 
for the drawing-room or the afternoon drive in Hyde Park or the Bois de Bou- 
logne ; such wealth of dazzling colors is never displayed on the form of European 
womanhood at all. And at church—even the uttermost devotees of fashion in 
Europe do keep up something like a semblance of demureness and gravity, if 
not of sombreness and penitence, in their church-going garb. I do not suppose 
there is any clear religious principle involved in the matter anyhow, although 
the supposed contrast between the purpose of a church service and the gorgeous 
dressing of the fair devotees is the subject of a good deal of comment now and 
then in New York journals. At least, I am not casuist enough to say how far 
it is becoming and lawful to bedizen the person when about to attend a church 
service, and where adornment begins to be objectionable and profane. But, lov- 
ing all that brightens the outer aspects of life, which after all must at best have 
a good deal of dulness and sombreness in it, I am personally grateful to that 
stream of womanhood which arrays itself in all the colors of the rainbow or the 
pigeon’s neck, and makes so lustrous a pageant under my windows. I feel like 
the philosophic Oriental in some story or other, who stopped a great lady an¢ 
thanked her for the gems she wore, feeling bound, as the ornaments gave him s 
much pleasure to look at, and must have been put on to gladden his eyes as well 
as those of others, to express his gratitude for the joy given him by the exhibi- 
tion. Those gleaming silks and glittering gewgaws are put on, that prodigality 
of coloring is displayed, to brighten for a moment the street on which I look— 
for that purpose as much as for any other—and I feel grateful for the pretty, 
gleaming, evanescent pageant, which costs the performers so much and the spec- 
tator nothing at all. 

Now, this is a sight you cannot see in the street life of Europe; or, indeed, in 
the street life of any American city save New York alone. Therefore, I am not 
going to take this fearless love of gorgeous coloring and costly dressing as the 
general peculiarity of American woman, but only to make it for the moment a sort 
of illustration or symbol of one point of difference between American women and 
the women of England. I think there is almost everywhere more vividness and 
variety of tone in the character of the former than of the latter. The latter may 
symbolize Law, the former Liberty. Take the finest, noblest, most beautiful 
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English woman you can see, and the impression she leaves on your mind is that 
of a living statue of Repose. A beautiful American woman, on the other hand, 
seems to me to symbolize the idea of Movement; of Progress if you will; cer- 
tainly of Motion of some kind. In certain peculiarities of appearance and man- 
ner, the American woman is much more like a French than an English woman ; 
although I may remark that I never could understand why so much is said about 
the little, Aetite, symmetrical figures of French women, my impression being that 
five out of every six French women are redundant in their development, and any- 
thing whatever rather than sylph-like. But in dress, gesture, tone of voice, 
fluency of conversation, animation of movement, an American woman much re- 
sembles a French woman. I mean, of course, a French married woman. No 
foreigner ever knew anything about a French f//e; the daughter of his host and 
intimate friend is to him hardly ever anything more than a silent shadow. An 
English lady living in Paris found herself in a high dilemma some two years ago, 
during the progress of some public festivities. She had with her as visitors at 
the same time a French gir! from one of the provinces, and an American girl, 
from New York, I think ; and she confided to my wife and myself, who happened 
to be in Paris then, her intense perplexity and distress with the French girl, who 
might not do anything or go anywhere, and the American girl, who might and 
would do anything and go anywhere whither her inclination led her. A few years 
more, and the conditions will probably be reversed. Both the ladies will have 
married ; and then the American woman will feel that she has acquired new re- 
sponsibilities to which she willingly sacrifices many inclinations, while the 
French woman will find herself mistress of an almost absolute freedom, endowed 
with a liberty which she may render indistinguishable from license should she 
feel so inclined. 

It seems almost superfluous to speak of the beauty of American women. 
Even the most prejudiced and illiberal of European observers have done willing 
justice to this ; and indeed one should have no eyes at all if he failed to notice 
the extraordinary number of pretty faces which pass him in the stream tiat floats 
down Broadway any fine afternoon. But the peculiarity which first impressed 
me in the American woman was her fluency and self-reliance in speech. Per- 
fectly astonishing to me at least was, and still is, the command of words and 
sentences which almost every American girl one meets always seems to have. 
I do not know how I can better express my sense of this wonderful gift of tongue 
than by saying that an American woman appears to me always capable of man- 
aging a parenthesis anywhere with perfect accuracy, dropping the parenthetical 
passage and taking up the original thread of the sentence exactly at the right word. 
New York society seems to abound with pretty little petticoated Gladstones. 
An English woman of even more than average culture, when engaged in ordinary 
conversation, does not give herself much trouble about the finishing of a sen- 
tence. Whenshe has gone deeply enough into it to enable her listener to get the 
idea she means to convey, she is only too ready to drop that sentence there mid- 
way, and begin another. This is the kind of way in which all Thackeray’s he- 
roines talk, and all Charles Reade’s and Anthony Trollope’s ; and it is perfectly 
right that they should be made to talk so, for so English women talk in real life. 
But any one who should write a novel in which there appeared some American 
women, and make them talk in the same kind of stammering, incoherent way, 
would commit as great a blunder as if he were to make a Devonshire lass speak 
with the accent of Highland Mary. Most American women whom I have met 
talk habitually with an accuracy which would bear of literal reporting, the lan- 
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guage reading like a page copied out of a book; while at the same time there is 
a fluency which never pauses for a word, and never seems to know the slightest 
difficulty in expressing an idea. Nor is this merely an empty fluency, a shining, 
shallow river; nor is it a pretty chatter, pleasant and marvellous, like that of an 
average Parisienne. A French woman who is not exceptionally educated is gen- 
erally an ignorant creature ; an American girl has almost always a considerable 
stock of knowledge. American girls especially differ from English girls in their 
superior acquaintance with politics and political life. Nothing surprised me 
more in this country than the good general knowledge of, and general interest 
in, the politics of at least her own country which the young American woman 
possesses. There is in England, and more especially in London, a considerable 
number of women who take a lively interest in politics, and understand every 
political question as well as men can do. But these are almost invariably wom- 
en who are brought into something like direct connection with political life, the 
wives and daughters of peers, members of Parliament, journalists, and others to 
whom Westminster Palace, where Parliament meets, is the Alcyone or cen- 
tral sun of the social system. The average English woman who does not belong 
to any of the groups I have indicated, seldom knows or cares anything about the 
politics of her, our, or any other country. It would be quite possible to dine 
every day at some table where there might be half a dozen English women of 
good social position, and supposed to be educated, not one of whom had the 
faintest idea of what the English system of government is, or had ever thought 
about the matter at all. I wonder where you could find half a dozen American 
women of decent education, who do not know whether General Grant has or has 
not the power of making any laws he pleases. Not merely is the average Eng- 
lish woman ignorant of politics, but she does not even know enough to know 
how ignorant she is; she has probably never given one moment’s consideration 
to a subject which she assumes to be utterly beside her sphere and beyond her 
comprehension. Here in the United States girls who do not seem to have long 
passed the age of pantalettes, commonly amaze the unaccustomed foreigner by 
plunging at once into some complicated political question, and talking of it with 
perfect fluency and with a knowledge that seems to be genuine. Nor is this 
true of political subjects merely. These young American women seem to have 
the faculty of grappling readily with the most difficult topics. I have heard 
American girls talk about Herbert Spencer in a manner which not only con- 
vinced me that they had read him, but even satisfied me that they had actually 
understood him as well, I have never heard better appreciation of some of our 
gréatest living English authors than I have listened to from the lips of ani- 
mated, fluent young American women, who if they were English would hardly 
talk in company at all, or if they did talk would scarcely venture beyond the 
commonplaces and small change of conversation. All this, too, is without any 
appearance of the old-fashioned blue-stocking peculiarities on the part of the 
American ladies ; it seems quite fresh, natural, and womanly. The knowledge 
of literature possessed by American girls does not, however, seem to me rela- 
tively so great by any means as their knowledge of politics. My impression is 
that a well-educated English woman has generally a wider acquaintance with lit- 
erature than her American sister. I do not find, for example, that the great 
classic masters of our language, in prose or poetry, are very familiar to the trip- 
ping tongue of the bright American girl who can talk politics with a professional 
journalist, and knows Victor Hugo, and George Sand, and Robert Browning, 
and Tennyson, and Carlyle, and perhaps even Goethe and Heine, as well asa 
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professional critic. I do not think she is likely to know a great deal about Mil- 
ton, or Edmund Spenser, or Fielding, or even Shakespeare himself, except 
from the acquaintanceship formed through the medium of Edwin Booth. But 
it is certain that whatever she knows, and whatever she sees, the American 
woman can talk about. She can even describe—describe places she has seen 
so that she makes you think you are seeing them too; describe them in long, 
flowing, pictorial sentences which, although running on as if the speaker took no 
time even to think about their arrangement, yet come out clear and accurate to 
the very end, each part of the sentence dovetailing properly with the other, and 
the verb invariably agreeing with its nominative case in number and person. I 
have sat and listened, a wonder-wounded hearer, while an Amefican lady poured 
out, quite extemporaneously and on the spur of some chance suggestion, a de- 
scription of Western mountain scenery which reminded me of nothing in the 
world so much as of certain long, eloquent, glowing prose dithyrambics in the 
“ Noctes Ambrosianz,” or perhaps of some of Bulwer-Lytton’s heroines ina vein 
of special eloquence. But then, Christopher North in the “ Noctes ” or the heroine 
of Bulwer’s novel had the thing elaborately prepared and written out for him or 
her by the author, who doubtless went over it many times in manuscript, and 
made various emendations in proof, before he allowed the outburst of unstudied 
eloquence to flow forth ; while these American ladies of whom I speak had abso- 
lutely no idea, one moment before, that the conversation was to be started which 
would give their power of extemporaneous description a chance of displaying 
itself. 

Of course, the independence of the American woman—especially of the un- 
married woman—always astonishes the European. An American girl may do, I 
suppose, anything which it is not absolutely wrong to do. All the conventional- 
ities founded on notions of moral propriety which hedge in an English girl, have 
apparently no existence for young women in these United States. I can say 
with perfect sincerity that I have not seen or heard of one single instance of 
harm, or even of misunderstanding or misconstruction, arising out of this fear- 
less, generous liberty. If I may express any opinion tending the other way on 
so delicate a subject, I would say that the class of American women who are most 
in the habit of visiting Europe, and “go in,” to use a vulgar expression, for Eu- 
ropean ways, seem to draw down far more of disparaging criticism upon them 
than the frankest and least timid of their more thoroughly American sisters. But, 
in any case, I cannot help saying that the freedom of which I speak does not ex- 
tend to all departments of mere conventionality. The English girl is compelled to 
refrain from doing many things admitted to be perfectly innocent in themselves, 
on the ground that the freedom to do them might possibly suggest to evil-dis- 
posed persons that there existed an inclination, or at least a liability, to impro- 
priety: the rule by which the American girl is guided seems, in most matters, to 
be literally that of Honi soit gui mal y pense. But, strangely enough, the Amer- 
ican girl in cities appears to me to be even more under the sway of the conven- 
tionalities of mere social etiquette than English girls are. I think American 
womanhood pays more attention and attaches more importance to the little for- 
malities of calls and visits, of cards and letters, of fashions and dress, than 
English womanhood does. The fear of an English girl always seems to be lest 
she may be supposed to be doing anything that is not proper; that of an Amer- 
ican girl, lest she should be doing anything that is not quite genteel. It is sur- 
prising to find how the woman who talked so brilliantly, and, more than that, so 
solidly and justly, upon some political or other grave and important question, 
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and who so calmly and gracefully asserts for herself a freedom of individual ac- 
tion which no English woman would dare to claim, would dream of claiming—it 
is surprising to find how this same woman can prove herself to be more abso- 
lutely the bond-servant of the merest trifles of etiquette in the fashionable code 
than the least emancipated of her Old-World sisters. I feel bound to say that I 
think the average English woman, with all her cold propriety, her rigid undemon- 
strative ways, her repugnance to any advanced opinion, or indeed to speculative 
opinions of any kind, is a far less servile devotee of dress and fashion than one 
of these brilliant American women, who are afraid to enter no field of human 
thought, and who havea pure and generous disregard for all the terrors of what I 
may call constructive impropriety. Not long since an English lady of high rank 
and of great intelligence, a lady whose intellect, acquirements, and earnestness 
of character would render her remarkable anywhere, travelled through several of 
these States. I protest that I heard more remarks made by American ladies 
about this English woman’s simplicity and plainness of dress, about her thick 
boots and her woollen skirts, and so forth, than about any of the qualities of per- 
sonal beauty, or clear intellect, or noble earnestness, which yet all who met her in 
this country are quite willing, when questioned on the subject, to acknowledge 
that she possessed. It may be that she dressed plainly and carelessly (I never 
heard any one in London make a single remark on the subject), but her appear- 
ance could hardly have created more criticism and commentary here if she had 
come to the United States attired in a garb like that of Mary Walker. Now, I 
am not inclined to find much fault with the love of bright and attractive dressing 
in woman, and I do not think careless and dowdy ways in dress do of themselves 
constitute anything like a virtue. I said in the opening of this article that I can 
see no particular reason why women should not be dressed handsomely even at 
church. But I do entirely object to making the clothes a test of the woman ; and 
I do think it a pity that American women, who claim and exercise so liberal and 
honorable a practice of independent individuality in most things, should be in this 
one matter of subserviency to the code of fashion in dress behind rather than be- 
fore all the rest of the womanhood of the civilized world. Even the champions 
of Woman’s Rights, the most vehement opponents of the Tyrant Man, in this 
country, appear never to be done with their efforts to convince the public that 
they are as faithful to fashion as the prettiest imbecile of Fifth Avenue. “We 
are rebels,” they seem to say, “against the time-honored traditions and preju- 
dices of all the earth ; but, do believe us, dear Public, we are honest and devoted 
slaves to fashion.” 

So much as regards freedom in dress. One other not unimportant attribute 
of greater freedom I think English women possess, as compared with Americans— 
the freedom which calls a spade a spade. Having already borne so willing a 
tribute to the incomparable superiority of American women as talkers, J may be 
allowed to say that I think English ladies, for the little they can talk, use a sim- 
pler and purer Saxon English than flows from the lips of American ladies. Eng- 
lishmen, and after them English women, have lately grown very much into the 
use of a clear, plain, nervous style of phraseology, free from all affectation and all 
magniloquence, which does not appear to me to be much cultivated in this coun- 
try. In England now it is assuredly a mark and proof of culture to adopt this 
simplicity of style; in this country I think people, especially women, try hard to 
cultivate a fine, euphuistic jargon. Here, for example, it appears to be thought a 
rude and coarse sort of thing to speak of a woman of education and position as a 
woman ; you must speak of her always as a “lady.” Mrs. Brown is a charming 
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lady ; Miss Black is a beautiful lady, and soon. In England this sort of phrase- 
ology is usually abandoned to the lady’s-maid and the footman. Educated and well- 
bred English people will always say: Mrs. Black is a charming woman; Miss 
Black is a beautiful woman. I own I think there is a great advantage in the 
general adoption of this system of simple phraseology. Odious to me are all the 
forms of euphuistic periphrasis by which people strive to invest simple realities 
with a sham dignity. I had rather hear an English woman break into a little 
word of forcible slang, as such women will do occasionally, than hear her spoil 
our pure and noble Saxon’speech, so sweet and homelike in its simple, natura] 
strength, by over-refinement of language and the spurious graces of a superficial 
gentility. Listening, as [ have often done with wonder and admiration, to the 
fluent and brilliant talk of the American woman, | have thought at the same time 
that, if such fluency and such brilliancy could only find expression in the simple 
Saxon which is now happily the vernacular of educated people in England, the 
charming talker would have just the one thing needed to place her completely 
supreme among the conversationalists of the modern world. But nobody can 
monopolize all the gifts and graces, and I am glad whenever during this article 
I can record something to the special advantage of the womanhood of the old 
country. 

All American women, in cities at least, and nearly all that I have met in 
country places, can talk well: that I lay down as an irrefutable proposition, 
And then what a vast number of American women can write well! Ranging in 
memory over a tolerably large circle of acquaintances, it is amazing to me to re- 
member how many of the women I have met are skilful and accomplished wri- 
ters. I am not speaking now of the women of literary distinction, the women 
whose names are “in the play-bills,” the professional authoresses. Of this class 
we have probably a larger number at home. I speak of women who do not pre- 
tend to be professional writers, but who can, when occasion requires, sit down 
and write off quite a brilliant little essay, or story, or poem ; and of women who 
are professional writers, but who belong merely to the rank and file of letters, 
and do not think of attaining a position of leadership. Of this latter class we 
have in England hardly any specimens at all. Speaking with all but literal ac- 
curacy, I may say that we have in England no professional journalists of the fe- 
male sex—no “newspaper women.” We have, indeed, a vast number of female 
novelists ; but of these only a very small proportion can be called professional 
writers—or, I had almost said, writers at all. Most of my readers could probably 
name as readily as I could all the English women who may properly be called 
novelists. But every season sends out a whole shoal of novels written by aspir- 
ing and foolish young women—written sometimes for mere recreation and to en- 
liven the monotony of a fashionable existence—which no more deserve the name 
of literature than the vapid and harmless parlor-charade deserves the name of 
high dramatic art. The fair amateur romancist covers the proper number of 
pages with writing of some sort; her kindly husband or father consents to make 
good to the publisher any loss that may attend the printing of the work—indeed, 
owing to our circulating library system in England, and the constant demand for 
new novels merely because they are new, anything issued by certain publishing 
houses will pay its expenses—and the thing is done, and the dear creature has 
the sweet fame of authorship among the members of her family and her imme- 
diate circle of friends. I know myself one lady who has written and published 
more than twenty novels, none of which ever obtained a line of notice in any 
journal, and none of which ever paid or was expected to pay a solitary sixpence 
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to the indefatigable authoress. Now, I don’t call this sort of thing literature. 
There is no manner of reason why my little daughter, aged ten, might not, with 
due revision of her work, become an authoress after this fashion. I regard a 
man or woman as a writer when he or she has written something that an editor 
or publisher will pay for, and which somebody will read without being urged there- 
to by the claims of personal friendship. In England, then, we have really very few 
female writers, after the half dozen or so of professional authoresses whose names 
are known tous all; and the English woman hardly ever becomes a journalist or 
writes regularly for the newspapers. Here in the United States women are ev- 
erywhere involved in the innermost recesses of the world of journalism. Ifa 
woman of education wants to make her living in one of these cities, she seems 
now to think, first of all, of writing for the newspapers and magazines, just as an 
English girl’s first idea would be to become a governess. And it must be owned 
that, when an American girl thinks she can write, she is not easily persuaded to 
the contrary, or discouraged from persevering in her efforts. I know something 
of the inner life of a certain New York weekly journal, and have been in the 
habit of spending some time more or less of every working day there ; and I ven- 
ture to affirm that of the amateur contributors who penetrated, wholly uninvited, 
into the editorial rooms, and presented there a bundle of manuscript, at least two 
out of every three were women, and a considerable proportion of these were girls 
under twenty. This journal had many female pens contributing regularly to its 
columns, the pens of ladies who wrote essays, “ editorials,” poems, stories, de- 
scriptions of travel, regular newspaper correspondence, etc., and did their work 
as well as any penman engaged in the literature of journalism. Two or three at 
least of these accomplished women write with a force, a freedom, a clearness of 
thought, a mastery of terse, nervous, and eloquent expression, which would do 
honor to any masculine journalist and to any publication. I presume that the 
same thing may be said of many other—I know it can be said of some other 
—New York journals, weekly and daily. But, in the instance of which I speak, 
the fact that so many female pens were professionally and regularly employed in 
the columns of the journal naturally left little opportunity or chance for the prof 
fered services of amateurs, and therefore most of the ladies who presented them- 
selves with their bundles of manuscript were allowed to depart without their 
workmanship having been accepted. How many times have I listened with pro- 
found interest to the debate which would take place between one of the editors 
of the journal and one of the fair amateurs! How calmly, firmly, fluently, fear- 
lessly she would expatiate on the peculiar attractions of her essay, poem, or 
story; how gracefully she would wave away, not without a dash of gentle scorn 
in her tone, the mild and elementary objections of the editor—the objection, for 
instance, that he had already had seven successive articles on the same subject, 
of which the last was published that very day ; or that the views expressed in the 
proffered essay were diametrically opposed to those of himself and the journal ; 
or that his literary columns were filled up already for six months in advance; or 
that he never did or could accept long romances, and this seemed to be a preter- 
naturally long romance. The lady, probably eighteen years of age, had mean- 
while calmly taken a chair, arranged her skirts, and sat down to argue the ques- 
tion ; and how eloquently, vivaciously, eagerly she did argue it! How her eyes 
sparkled and her tongue rattled! And when at last it became evident that the 
thing could not be accepted, the chances were that in nine cases out of ten the 
disappointed young woman took her defeat with the 10st perfect good-humor, 
and, dismissing the subject of the rejected manuscript altogether, started an ani- 
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mated talk on things in general before bidding good-by to the inexorable editor 
and setting forth to try her fortune with some one else. May she be successful ! 
Nay, I know that she will be successful in the end, and that she will be the literary 
star of some small or large circle, and will be known by some initial or nom de 
plume as the distinguished authoress of this or that novel, work on the Woman 
Question, poem, or series of letters from foreign parts. Happy was it for the 
journal I spoke of that I was not its editor—that I had not the power of accept- 
ing contributions! 1 never could have held out against such arguments ; nay, I 
should infallibly have yielded at the first blush of battle ; I should have accepted 
all the contributions of all the ladies, young and old; and what a fine circulation 
I should have soon secured for that weekly paper! Often have I asked of my 
own soul, as I thus listened to the eloquent, vivacious, pertinacious pleading of 
the maiden of blushing sixteen, or, as the case might be, of the widow of fifty— 
often have I asked of my own soul, “Could you thus plead the cause of one of 
your productions? Could you, to save yourself from literary extinction and your 
family from pauperism, thus argue with a reluctant editor, thus insist on his see- 
ing the beauty of your style, the appropriateness of your reflections?” Alas, no! 
And I never knew any man who could, or indeed any woman save here in the 
United States ; and I am quite certain that, if by possibility an English man or 
woman could thus be brought to plead and argue for acceptance, neither he nor 
she would be found to bear defeat with such ready and sparkling good- humor. 
To a stranger, American women are naturally the most agreeable acquaint- 
ances he can find in the sex. The ready friendliness of manner which they 
display, the frank and warm cordiality which dispenses with nearly all the slow 
preliminaries of acquaintanceship, with nearly all the formal interchange of con- 
versational sign and countersign—all these peculiarities make the society of 
American women especially delightful and attractive to a visitor and a foreigner, 
who, having no time for the slow and gradual formation of friendships, finds 
himself in this respect more fortunate here than in any country in the world. I 
cannot adequately describe how strange and delightful I found this genial and 
unrestrained good-nature. I do not know why it is that, where so many men are 
habitually silent, all the women should be so exuberant in conversational power ; 
but my experience certainly is, that in most American circles, whether of town or 
country, the frazs of the conversation will be left to the wife, the sisters, or the 
daughters. Woman is much more of a recognized power, she “amounts to” 
far more, in this country than across the Atlantic. She is recognized as having a 
legitimate right to hold her own opinion ineverything. She is not supposed, when 
married, to merge her existence into her husband’s, as an English woman is at 
least supposed to do. She shines with her own light, not with that reflected 
from her husband ; she is a sun, and not a satellite. Even in old-fashioned and 
almost puritanical households, where assuredly modern doctrines of woman’s 
rights and freedom of marriage relations have not penetrated, the woman seems 
to me to have her equality much more clearly recognized than in England. I do 
not mean to say that English women are less potent in their households or have 
less influence over their husbands; but that the power and influence are not 
openly accorded to them, and recognized as legitimate. Indeed, I am inclined 
to think that the English woman has commonly a greater share of mere family 
supremacy than the American woman. I doubt whether there is not much 
more of petticoat government in England than here. Most Englishmen, 
indeed, are controlled by their wives, and I question whether most Americans 
are. In England, the husband has a position very much like that of the sov- 
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ereign: he is allowed to reign on condition that he shall not attempt to 
govern. In America, so far as I have been able to observe, the republican 
principle prevails even in the family circle: woman is equal to man at home, 
and free to exercise what influence she can and thinks right abroad. Paris 
has been called the paradise of women; but he, whosoever he was, that first 
used the phrase, had assuredly never been in New York or Boston. For in 
these cities woman, even unmarried woman, is recognized as having a right to all 
the liberty and all the independence and all the influence which in no European 
country can be acquired except by defiance of the social code and at the possible 
risk of social outlawry. In the United States is now on trial an experiment as 
interesting and important as any ever tested by society, and one which never has 
been so tried before—the experiment of allowing to woman her full, unfettered 
social independence and individuality. To me the question whether woman is 
or is not to have a vote seems insignificant and unimportant when compared 
with this other question which is actually being put to the proof in America, and 
here alone at this moment—the question whether woman may be trusted to follow 
her own impulses, obey her own principles, walk her own way in the social world. 
J can see no possible reason to doubt the answer that time and facts and Ameri- 
can women will give. There is hardly an American girl in any city of the Union 
who does not every day do things which society in England, to say nothing of 
France or Germany, would not allow her to attempt without holding up the hands 
and eyes of wonder and dismay. Which code is likely to prevail in the end— 
that of freedom of individuality or that of Mrs. Grundy? For myself, I have 
great faith in liberty and in human nature; and I think American women have 
used their freedom so wisely and well, that their far-off sisters are likely to be- 
come more and more captivated and encouraged by the example. 

Extremes, however, produce extremes. Under absolute despotisms grow up 
the fiercest Red Republicans ; priestly rule brings out the most extravagant in- 
fidels ; and in the United States I have conversed with some of the most unrea- 
sonable reactionaries in the form of woman it has ever been my fortune to en- 
counter. Almost everywhere one meets some specimens of this remarkable class 
—American women who earnestly and pertinaciously protest that republican 
principles are a failure, and frankly avow that they sigh for a restoration of castes 
and titles. I am not speaking of Southern women, but of Northern women, 
the wives and daughters of staunch Republicans ; and very odd it seems to hear 
such ladies placidly, and sometimes not very placidly, declare that things will 
never be well in this country until you have Marquises and Countesses here, and 
distinctions of classes, and the lower orders kept in their proper place. Ido 
not know whether ladies having such sentiments form anything like a consid- 
erable proportion; but I have met almost everywhere some fair advocates of 
reaction, and their number is certainly greater than I could have expected to find 
in the United States. . 

New York seems to be the city of the Union which produces the type of 
womanhood the least like the English type. In Richmond, of all American 
cities I have seen, the women seemed to me most like English women. Boston 
girls are much more unlike the girls of England than I had been led to expect. 
But indeed there is a difference of manner, appearance, accent, and mental tone 
between American women generally and English women generally, so great 
that one is puzzled to understand how such disparity ever grew up between two 
classes of beings speaking the same language, and brought up on the same 
broad principles of education. Of course, the liberty which an American woman 
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enjoys, and the scope it gives to the tendencies of individual character, cannot be 
had except at the risk of some extravagance ; and it may perhaps be admitted 
that one meets with more examples of eccentricity, of Jrononcés manners and 
fantastic deportment, among American than amofig English womanhood. You 
can hardly make comedy out of a genuine living English woman of the edu- 
cated class, except by merely burlesquing her physical peculiarities, and exhibit- 
ing something like one of the Meess Nancies of French comic literature, with 
their goggle eyes and corkscrew curls of red. The quiet, severely-proper com- 
posure which belongs especially to that very class of English women whom sa- 
tire would most delight to ridicule, would quite mar her success as a dramatic 
figure ; place her, in her habit as she lives, on the boards of a New York theatre, 
and she would amuse nobody. But I think I have seen American ladies who 
might be warranted to make a fortune not only in a London theatre, but even on 
New York boards, if they could—if they only could—speak and move and gestic- 
ulate on the stage precisely as they do in real life, and had some part written for 
them which would give them as good a chance as Mr. Owens has in “ Solon 
Shingle.” If they would but dispense with acting altogether, they would fairly 
rival all that he can do by the best efforts of his elaborate and well-studied art.. 
Assuredly, these instances are rare ; but they could hardly exist at all, except in a 
country where an individual liberty prevailed such as older systems do not yet 
acknowledge. I never saw in real life the caricaturist’s typical English woman or 
French woman. I think I have seen, two or three times at least, in living form, 
the caricaturist’s typical American woman. I am speaking now simply of ap- 
pearance, accent, and movement. Of course, I need hardly say that I have 
never met the American woman of “ Punch” who says, “I guess I’m pretty 
crowded already,” when she is offered a little more of some dish at dinner, and 
who harpoons you with her parasol if you don’t at once rise and give her your 
seat ina street car. I have not found that educated ladies in America make 
any greater difficulty than English ladies would do about alluding, if occasion 
needed, to their legs ; and ladies in England don’t talk much in company of 
those limbs unless when occasion does require. Likewise, I have not yet met— 
shall I ever meet ?—the American girl who begins every sentence with “ Do tell!” 
In English literature, “ Do tell” is as much the accepted sign and password of 
the American girl as Pax vobiscum is of the pretended monk in “Ivanhoe.” I 
cannot remember having ever heard an American lady use the phrase; and I do 
not know how we in England came to think that all American women use it. 
But, seeing that it has long been an article of faith in England that all American 
men wear black dress coats in the streets and at their work, one has no occa- 
sion to feel surprised over any manifestation of ignorance and perverse credulity 
which may prevail among Britons on the subject of American ways and pecu- 
liarities. 

Perhaps it is because sowmany years, or even generations, have passed away 
since an English pig, to adopt Sydney Smith’s illustration, was killed by a for- 
eign weapon on English soil, that there is so little demonstration in English so- 
ciety of anything like the patriotic sentiment one hears so commonly expressed 
by Americans. Certainly, English women hardly ever show, if they feel it, any 
of that warm, effusive love of country which I have heard American women so 
often express. I doubt whether English women commonly think much over the 
matter at all. England’s national honor, unity, and strength have never been in 
the slightest danger during the memory of any living creature; and there has, 
therefore, been nothing to call into emotional activity the patriotic sentiment. 
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But it must be great excitement indeed which could extract from an average 
English woman any ebullition of such a nature. I saw an American lady in a 
London drawing-room linger behind all the rest of the company for the purpose 
of taking up a tiny silken copy of the flag of the Stars and Stripes left on a table 
by a child; and I saw her, when I am convinced she thought no eye was on her, 
press this little flag again and again to her lips. This was no piece of affecta- 
tion or pretty acting, but a genuine and irresistible expression of emotion. Now, I 
cannot picture to myself an English girl in New York lingering behind to kiss 
the Union Jack. Not that the English woman is less sincerely a lover of her 
country than is her American sister ; but because the English woman hardly ever 
has a subjective or a sentimental nature, while she is taught by every precept, 
principle, and influence around her, from her infancy upwards, that well-bred 
women must not give free way to their feelings. The stateliest Oriental, the 
most stoical Red Indian, could hardly be a more impassive creature than an av- 
erage well-bred English woman. Suclfa thing as sentiment is hardly known to 
such a being. In all the novels of Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, Charles Reade, 
I can remember no heroine who ever once talks sentiment—except Becky Sharp, 
who was half a French woman, and was, moreover, only shamming when she 
turned up her green eyes and said pretty things about the stars. 

What some bright tropic bird is to a pigeon, that, in outward appearance, 
is the New York girl to the English girl. What Rousseau is to Jeremy Ben- 
tham, or Jean Paul Richter to Lessing, that the mental character of educated 
American womanhood is to the mental character of educated English woman- 
hood. When some American female or male, endowed with the true genius of 
the novelist, shall rise above the horizon of letters, and shall describe an intel- 
lectual, impassioned, genuine American girl, as Charlotte Bronté has pictured 
Jane Eyre, or George Eliot has portrayed Maggie Tulliver, a new form will have 
been added to literature, and Europe will for the first time begin to understand 
fully the real character, the aspirations, and the possibilities of America. 

I have not been engaged in contrasting American and English women, or 
making a comparison of them, in order that it might seem disadvantageous to 
either. I have only been endeavoring to illustrate the points of difference be- 
tween the two which most deeply impress the mind of one who has seen enough 
of American social life to have got quite over the first raw sensations of mere 
novelty and curiosity. Let me say that I think both races of women are at pres- 
ent rather hardly used by novelists and satirists, Sunday preachers and week- 
day preachers of every kind. When I left England the public opinion of the 
country was literally saturated with the views of British womanhood which were 
sent out by the author of the “Girl of the Period” essays in the “ Saturday Re- 
view,” and that author’s numberless imitators. A stranger then visiting England 
for the first time might have found himself warranted in believing Messalina a 
fair type of the average English matron. The first time I attended a place of 
public worship in New York, I heard a sermon preached by one of the most em- 
inent of American divines which painted so fearful a picture of the wickedness 
of woman in this city, that I might well have fancied I saw a Faustina gazing 
from every bonnet around me. But I had never believed that sort of thing about 
English women, and was not likely to do so about American women. I believe 
the author of “ The Girl of the Period,” and of the few other articles really written 
by the same pen, #as quite sincere; I am sure the New York preacher was quite 
sincere. But both drew absurdly broad conclusions from very narrow premises 
and were extravagantly wrong. Virtue has her panics, and panic is always in 
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discriminating and pitiless ; but I think Virtue is perhaps beginning to recover 
herself a little of late, and we hear less of the wickedness of fashionable women 
on this or that side of the Atlantic. For myself, I feel convinced that the vast 
majority even of the fashionable women of America and of England are pure 
girls and faithful wives ; and I am little distressed or alarmed by denunciations 
of female degeneracy, founded upon arguments and illustrations precisely the 
same as those which Dante employed to show how the fair Florentines of his 
day had fallen away from the modesty and virtue of their grandmothers. But 
there is this one great difference between American and English society, if I can 
interpret rightly the evidences I see before me—that in the United States the 
experiment is being tried for the first time of allowing woman to walk through 
life without the supervision of a duenna or black Mesrour ; of trusting woman’s 
virtue to woman’s own care and her own moral responsibility. This is the Eman- 
cipation of Woman which I see going on here, the emancipation which is illus- 
trated to my mind every time I hear a frfnk and fearless American girl speak to 
a man as if he were a friend, an equal, and, indeed, in the good old sense, a 
brother. In this emancipation I fully believe, and I wish it a complete success 


and universal recognition. 
Justin MCCARTHY. 








SUMMER RAIN. 


SAID: “Blue heaven” (Oh, it was beautiful !), 
I “Send me a tent to shut me to myself: 

1 am all lonely for my soul, that wanders 

Weary, bewildered, beckoned by thy depths ; 

Thy white, round clouds, great bubbles of creamy snow ; 
Thy luscious sunshine, like some ripe, gold fruit ; 

Thy songs of birds, and wind warm with the flowers.” 


And there swept down (Oh, it was beautiful !) 

A tent of silver rain, that fell like a veil 

Shutting me in to think all quiet thoughts, 

And feel the vibrant thrill of shadowy wings 

That fluttered, checking their swift flight, and hear, 
Though with no syllable of earthly music, 


A voice of melody unutterable 
E. R. SILL. 








LO-LAND ADVENTURE. 





Brown—a good name to travel with, I assure you—at Chucolwalla, a lonely 
water-hole, with an unmistakably Arabic name, on the northeastern edge of the 
Colorado desert, some fifty miles west of the Colorado river. We had ridden 
across the desert with no serious mishap or inconvenience, and considered our 
animals out of danger already: the point where our own personal danger would 
begin was still some one hundred miles ahead. I rode a pet half-breed mare, Jua- 
nita, which I had foolishly brought down the California coast from San Fran- 
cisco to San Pedro, being vain enough to care for a better outfit than I could 
obtain at a short notice at Los Angeles; and Brown bestrode an attenuated 
specimen of the pure, unadulterated Spanish horse, all skin and bones, knobs, 
blemishes, fire, and pluck. I was greatly pleased with my trip thus far, and not 
a little proud of the superior condition and character of my mare. Such animals 
are seldom seen on the desert. 

A ride of forty miles down into the valley of the Colorado brought us to the 
Willows, a camping station sixteen miles from Bradshaw’s Ferry, kept by an old 
Frenchman whose honesty I had never had reason to doubt. That night was 
gloriously beautiful, the moon being at the full and the air clear and deliciously 
warm. Juanita was as playful as a kitten, and I sat up for hours washing her 
dainty little feet and limbs, and laughing at her tricks and antics. With a dim, 
undefined premonition of danger, I determined not to sleep in the old French- 
man’s house at the wells, but took my blankets and turned in under an open 
shed, with my pistol lying within reach and Juanita tied to a post near my head. 

About midnight I woke, and, turning over in my blankets, saw Juanita lying 
asleep beside me. Some time later I heard her get up, but sleep was heavy upon 
me and I noticed nothing else. At 3 A. M. I awoke with a sudden start, and 
sprang to my feet with a conviction that some misfortune had occurred tome. A 
single glance was sufficient. Juanita was gone! 

I caught up my revolver and ran out into the open ground. The night was 
almost as bright as day under the full light of the perfect moon, and I could see 
every object of any size around me for miles. All was as still as death, and not 
a living thing was stirring. “Juanita! Juanita!” I called, and called again. I 
might as well have called the dead. No answering neigh came back, and I knew 
at once that she must be already beyond the reach of my voice. The ground was 
trampled and imprinted with the tracks of many horses and mules, but I knew 
the pattern of her shoes, and singled her track out from among them all in a few 
minutes. There was no halter trail beside it, as there must have been had she 
by any means got loose of herself; and worse than that, there was a man’s track 
running along parallel with hers. The man was either in his stocking feet or 
wore moccasins—moccasins, I finally concluded ; yes, moccasins with heavy raw- 
hide soles, such as the thieving Chimahuevis make and wear. I followed until I 
found where he had mounted and ridden until she tried to turn back toward 
camp and threw him off. Then he had led hera short distance, and then, mount- 
ing again, ridden out of the chaparral country into the open sandy plain, and made 
straight for the Chimahuevis mountains, on the California side of the river, in the 
northwest. I knew that a man or an Indian riding under such circumstances 
never spared horseflesh, and that it was useless to pursue them further; there 
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I N the early spring of 1867 I found myself, with a travelling companion named 
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was no horse within a hundred miles that could ever come alongside of her in a 
fair race, and the. thief had an hour to two hours the start. Then the words of 
my daughter, spoken while her eyes were filled with tears as I was leaving San 
Francisco, “ Oh, father, I shall never see my dear, pretty Juanita again!” came 
back to me, and I knew that they had been prophetic. I threw myself down 
upon the sand on the lonely desert and wept like a child. The man who has no 
sympathy and affection for the horse which carries him day after day, even in the 
crowded city, is a brute, not a human being; and on the desert man and horse 
become so attached that only death or direst extremity will part them. I should 
never hear her calling to me again, never stroke her silken coat, never look into 
her great, lustrous eyes again. I thought of this, and of the tearful group which 
would gather in my home in San Francisco when the news of the loss arrived 
there, and did not think, in the first bitterness of my feeling, of the effect of the 
loss upon my comfort and personal safety during the long trip of more thana 
thousand miles in the Apache-haunted land before me. 

Morning came, and with it the necessity for immediate action. With a heart 
full of bitterness, sorrow, and a thirst for revenge striving for the mastery, I 
made preparations for departure from the accursed station. Indians steal horses 
generally for the sake of eating them; that is Lo’s appreciation of beauty and 
grace; and I thought with a shudder that before many hours—perhaps the time 
had come already—the knife of the red-skinned murderers would be at her 
glossy neck, and her great brown eyes fixed indeath. The thought almost drove 
me mad. Before noon I reached La Paz, on the Arizona side of the river, and 
after vainly seeking assistance of the Indian Agency—as if anybody ever got as- 
sistance there !—despatched an Indian on foot to follow the track of the stolen 
mare, promising him $50 if he secured her, and $25 more if he killed the thief. 
The reason of my offering him a fortune to bring back the mare he could under- 
stand, but why I should offer so much for merely stealing on a man in his sleep 
and braining him with his club was beyond his comprehension ; he would have 
done that much for four bits if a friend had requested him to doit. He prom- 
ised me that he would kill somebody, anyway, before he returned, and that as- 
surance gave me hearty satisfaction: I would have paid $25 for the scalp of 
the best friend I had on earth that morning. I regret to add that he came back 
crippled himself, and never succeeded in getting the horse or killing the thief. 

Next morning I bade adieu to my travelling companion, and placing on the 
back of a miserable little mule—with a belly like a feather bed, a hide like a rhi- 
noceros, and a memory which required the aid of whacks with a heavy club at 
every step—the saddle and trappings which had been borne so gaily by my brown- 
eyed Juanita, rode out of the straggling town up the valley toward the mouth of 
Bill Williams Fork. For many miles I travelled on alone, chewing the cud of 
bitter recollection, and savagely belaboring the lazy brute beneath me, in the 
vain attempt to induce him to galiop, or at least take up a decent trot and keep 
it. Some fifteen hundred of the Mojave Indian tribe are located in this vicinity, 
and I met the stalwart six-foot warriors and their coarse but pleasant-faced help- 
mates at frequent intervals along the road. These Indians are the finest be- 
yond comparison on the continent, perfect specimens of physical development 
and muscular beauty, and, since their first war against the white troops under 
their giant leader Irataba, have been friendly to the whites. They have, however, 
among them a sub-tribe called the Apache-Mojaves, formed by the intermar- 
riage of the Apaches and Mojaves, who are treacherous, thieving, murderous vil- 
lains, and never to be trusted. When among the peaceful Indians of the valley, 
they profess great friendship for the whites ; but when out on the plains and in 
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the mountains hunting, they are Apaches in feeling and conduct, and never hesi- 
tate to murder settlers and plunder trains, when they have an opportunity. It is 
a suspicious fact that the Apaches, who kill a Mojave, a Yuma, a Pima, Pappago, 
Cocopah, or Maricopa on sight, never molest an Apache- Mojave or Apache- Yuma. 

Taking a short cut which led me off the main road for a time, I came sud- 
denly upon one of these Apache-Mojaves, a great stalwart old rascal, carrying an 
axe. The old scoundrel saw at a glance that my revolver, which should have 
been strapped around my waist, was hanging in its scabbard on my saddle bow; 
and, comprehending his advantage, he was by my side in an instant, demanding 
in the most arrogant terms that I should give him “tabac.” “I have no tabac!” 
“Lie! lie ! mucho tabac! mucho!” and he raised his axe threateningly. He was 
master of the situation. I put my band in my pocket, drew out a package of Colt’s 
revolver cartridges, and said, “ Well, here, tabac!” He reached out his hand 
with a grim smile and took the package, when in an instant I had the revolver 
out of its scabbard, cocked, and at his head. “Vamos!” I yelled at the top of 
my voice; and he vamosed, letting the cartridges drop to the ground as he 
jumped back from the threatening revolver. I felt inexpressible relief as I saw 
the long trail of his breechclout, like the tail of a comet, disappear in the chaparral, 
and have not the shade of a doubt that the sentiment was heartily reciprocated. 

That evening I joined the mail carrier who was bound for Fort Mojave, some 
days’ ride beyond Williams Fork, and camped with him under the bushes by the 
side of the Colorado river. Next morning we were off at daybreak, and soon en- 
tered the rugged and almost impassable mountains which skirt Williams Fork 
on the northern side, near its mouth. The worst of these is known as the Red 
Mountain, and inall my experience on the whole continent I have never seen such 
another. The pudding stone and bastard granite of which this mountain is 
formed have been torn and tumbled hither and thither by volcanic convulsions, 
and the trail would be impossible for any animal which ever saw a road in a civ- 
ilized country. Through passes so narrow that the mail carrier was obliged to 
hold the mail bag up by either end behind him, up the sheer faces of precipices 
which it did not seem possible that a goat could scale, and down steep declivi- 
ties where we must hold our animals by their tails and tear our boots to pieces 
bracing our feet against the steep jagged rocks, we forced or dragged our weary 
mules for hours, and at last stood upon the summit, looking down upon the nar- 
row cafion through which Bill Williams Fork discharges its waters—when it has 
any to discharge—into the Colorado. A wolf stood on a rock nota stone’s throw 
off, and gave what seemed a mocking laugh at us, as we stood wiping the sweat 
from our brows. My companion’s revolver jumped from its scabbard in an in- 
stant, and the wolf, with a bullet through his body, went tumbling and bounding 
like a football from rock to rock far down the steep mountain side. Fools to 
waste our time and risk our lives in such a God-forsaken country as this we 
might be, but that was no business of his, and we did not feel like taking any of 
his lip. Another hour brought us to the foot of the mountain, and, fording the 
rapid fork, we stood on the northern side at the emdbarcadero known as “ Aubry 
City,” where the ores from the Great Central, Planet, and Mineral Hill copper 
mines were shipped upon the steamers to be taken down the Colorado to the Gulf 
of California, and where my old friend Harry Knowles stood ready to welcome 
us to his hospitable cabin, as only a tried frontiersman knows how. 

A water-spout burst in the mountains to the eastward two nights later, and 
I and my companion, Billy Thompson, superintendent of the Great Central Mine, 
who had just started up the fork on horseback, nearly lost our lives in the raging 
torrent, with a volume equal to that of the Mississippi at the mouth of the Illi- 
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nois, into which the hitherto shallow stream was converted in an instant. How 
we escaped death by drowning, and got back, worn out, to Knowles’s hospitable 
cabin again, I may tell another time. For two nights we lay in our blankets near 
the mouth of the fork, and heard the roar of the rushing waters as they went surg- 
ing by, and on the morning of the third day anew sensation came. A man came run- 
ning to the camp with the news that a band of Indians had run off all the stock from 
the ranch, just above the cabin. Irataba, the giant chieftain, chanced to be there 
with some of his braves, and he, with his usual promptness and decision, ran up to 
the ranch to examine the “sign” and report to us his conclusions. He soon 
came back to tell us that there were but five Indians in the band who made the 
raid, and that from the indications he judged them to be either Tonto-Apaches 
or Hualapais. He was willing to start off with us at once and pursue the thieves 
into their mountain fastnesses if we would arm his men. A revolver was loaded 
and given to the chief, a loaded musket to his Captain José, a cavalry sword to 
one of his men, a bayonet on a long stick to another, and the rest had bows and 
arrows and the short lignum-vite or ironwood club, shaped like a potato-mash- 
er, with which they are so expert at braining their enemies. Thompson and my- 
self had only our revolvers, but an ex-soldier of the Confederate army joined us 
with a rifle and revolver, a young man from San Bernardino who had a Ballard 
rifle and revolver offered to be counted in, and old Osborne, the owner of the 
ranch which had been plundered, joined us with a revolver and shot-gun. Our 
five white men were indifferently mounted on horses, while the seven Indians 
were on foot. An hour or two was lost in getting ammunition and provisions to- 
gether, and it was eleven A. M. before we started off. The Indians ran ahead 
and took up the trail with the eagerness and keenness of bloodhounds. Where a 
white man’s eye would be utterly at fault, and discover no trace of the footprint 
of man or beast, they would distinguish every track and point out the direction 
the enemy had taken in an instant. The trail—if such it could be called—led up 
a long, narrow cafion into the hills to the eastward, and four or five miles from 
the ranch we found where the Indians had corralled the animals which they had 
been driving before them, and rigged some sort of rude bridles with pieces of 
harness which they had stolen at the ranch. They had built a fire, which was 
still burning, and had then ridden off at full speed, into a range of low, volcanic 
hills, running along parallel for some miles with the Colorado river. The coun- 
try was barren to the last degree, and the difficulty of travelling over the sharp 
rocks in the hot sun greater than I could well describe. Old Irataba, 6 feet 4 
inches in height, and built of solid bone and muscle, 63 to 65 years of age, and 
with hair as black as the raven’s wing, was a perfect lion in the chase, and an 
object of unceasing admiration to us all. Lame from a wound received long years 
ago, and walking with a stick, he kept beside our horses while they were ina 
fast trot hour after hour. His men would spread out over the rough ground 
where the fugitives had scattered for a moment, and the first who found the trail 
would give a shout; then all would close up again. The pursuit never slackened 
fora moment. Captain José came back to me with a slip of mesquite bush in 
his hand, and said in broken English, “ Sun high up when I:ucdian do this,” point- 
ing to the broken end of the twig. Then another came to Irataba and handed 
him a cud of dried mescal root which had been chewed by one of the Indians we 
were pursuing. “Him come from long way,” said Irataba. A stick which had 
been whittled, and a bag made of some species of fur skin, thrown away in the 
haste of flight by the enemy, were also found and shown him. He recognized 
them as the work of Hualapais, by indications unknown to us, and furthermore 
told us that the Indians we were pursuing were strangers in that part of the 
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country, as he could see from their occasionally changing the direction in which 
they traveiled, and appearing to be in doubt. Then we struck a trail by which 
two more Indians had come in from some point higher up the river with other 
horses and joined the first party. The heat was great, and we needed water ; 
the Indians sought right and left for it in unpromising looking localities, and 
finally found it for us in sand under a rock up ina little cafion. Clearing away the 
sand, they got at the water, which was clear and cool, and men and animals were 
soon refreshed and pushing on. Irataba came alongside my horse and told me 
that the party ahead had been up all night, and would be very sleepy about two 
o'clock in the afternoon: if we hurried, we might catch them at their séesta 
They would lie down to rest an hour, perhaps two, and we might overtake and 
surprise them then. How he knew all this no one inquired; it was enough to 
know that he said it. About four o’clock we began to enter a less rough and 
barren country, and came upon a place where the party had been lying down to 
sleep, sure enough, while the animals had been feeding on grass which here 
grew in abundance. The Indians examined every trace, told us just what arms 
each of the enemy had, and declared that they were only an hour gone. On 
again. The country opened gradually, and at six Pp. M. we emerged on-a low 
mesa and looked down upon a broad plain stretching away twenty or thirty miles 
to the eastward, where it was bounded by a range of high mountains with snowy 
peaks. Irataba had just been explaining to us that the enemy had now reached 
a country with which they were familiar, and were heading for a pass in the 
mountains some twenty miles distant, when I looked out upon the plain, which 
was dotted with trees of a species of yucca resembling the palm, like an orchard, 
and saw some two or three miles away a moving object of dark color, followed 
by a smaller one, passing around a giant yucca. I knew in an instant that this 
was an old mare with a mule colt, which was in the herd of stolen animals, and 
that they must be in near proximity to the main band. Girths were tightened, 
arms put in perfect readiness, and with a yell we dashed off in a wild gallop into 
the plain in pursuit, leaving our Indian allies behind us. If we could but over- 
take them before night set in, it would be short work, and one party or the other 
would lose their hair on the spot. Bending forward in our saddles, we urged our 
panting steeds to their utmost speed, and the dumb animals, catching the infec- 
tion of the excitement, put forth all their energies in the mad race. We were al- 
ready within less than a mile of the flying enemy, and could see them urging the 
animals on which they rode to their utmost speed. They knew that night was 
their salvation, and were fighting for time. Oh for another hour of daylight! 
Vain prayer. The mountain heights before us grew all aglow with roseate flame, 
then purple shadows gathered quickly over the landscape, and just as we were 
almost within rifle shot of the enemy the twilight deepened into darkness. It 
was no longer possible to continue the pursuit, for the enemy would inevitably 
bushwhack us, and we should be killed without a chance to see our opponents. 
With many a malediction and many a smothered curse, the party came to a sud- 
den halt, and prepared to camp for the night. A fire was kindled, our horses 
were picketed on the grass, and as our coffee was beginning to boil old Irataba 
and his dusky warriors came up. The old man was bitterly disappointed at the 
escape of the enemy, and impatient for daylight to come that the pursuit might 
recommence. We had ridden, and he and his party had walked, from forty to 
fifty miles over a terrible country since eleven A. M., and all were worn out. 
He told us that the enemy would go on until they reached water, and then camp 
also, killing and eating the little mule. The day had been burning hot, but the 
night wind coming down from the snow fields on the summits of the distant 
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mountains chilled us to the marrow, and we shivered all night in our heavy 
blankets, while our Indian contingent slept half naked around the fire, and 
seemed to be none the worse for it. Next morning’s march took us about ten 
miles to the pass in the mountains, where the Indians had found water and 
camped for the night, killing and cooking the little mule, just as Irataba had pre- 
dicted. Our provisions were now nearly exhausted, and our horses almost shoe- 
less. We held a council of war, and decided that Thompson and myself should 
take the chances of striking across the country and reaching the Great Central 
Mine on Williams Fork, get a new supply of provisions, arms, and men, and re- 
turn to join the party and carry the war into Africa, never letting up in the pur- 
suit until we had taught the Hualapais a lesson they would not soon forget. Old 
Irataba, standing apart under a spreading yucca, grim and silent, like a bronze 
statue of Washington, beckoned me to come to him. “Look here! You white 
men come back, go ahead, find ’em Indian, no good! You nocatch’em!” said he 
emphatically. “Oh, well, then, how shall we do?” I asked. “ Me go ahead with 
Mojaves. Me call’em down from rocks; me tell ’em, come make talk, have - 
treaty, build big fire, smoke ’em all day.” Well, and what then, Irataba?” 
“ Then you kill’em all/” said he with solemn earnestness. “ Ingenuous child 
of the desert, I see the point, and your head is level! ” I mentally exclaimed, and 
thenceforth entertained a higher regard for the honest old Indian chieftain than 
I had ever done before. But the boys had “humanitarian” ideas, and would 
not do as he advised. It turned out that he was right though, after all. A long 
day’s ride over barren mountains and down great dry washes toward the mines 
in the southwest followed. Two young Mojave braves accompanied us to assist 
in packing back provisions and act as guides for the returning party. As the 
sun rose high in the heavens and the heat became intense, thirst came upon us 
savagely. There was no sign of water, but our Indian friends were at no loss 
for means to assuage the burning thirst. With one of their short ironwood 
clubs they knocked away the spines and beat a hole into the body of a cactus re- 
sembling in size and shape a huge overgrown squash set on end, and known as 
the “negro-head.”” From the centre of this they obtained a white substance re- 
sembling the flesh of a common white garden turnip, which was quite watery 
and had a slight acid flavor peculiarly cooling and agreeable to the parched mouth 
and throat. Chewing slices of this assuaged our own thirst, and after a time one 
of the Indians succeeded in finding, in a rugged cafion hidden by a hill behind 
which we should never have thought of looking, a little reservoir of water under 
a rock, which served to satisfy our wants and reinvigorate our wornout animals. 
Before sunset we arrived on the bank of Williams Fork, which we now found 
to be a mere insignificant stream again, fordable at almost any point. An old 
Mexican with an immense beard, and a slouched hat and ragged blouse—giving 
so exactly the appearance of Robinson Crusoe, as seen on the title-page of De 
Foe’s never-to-be-forgotten romance, that he had received by common consent 
that title amiong the miners, and was likely to forget his own proper Christian 
appellation—stood under the cottonwoods by the creek and courteously welcomed 
us. He hada high reputation as an Indian-killer, and a few days previous he 
had surprised and killed two skulking redskins in a cafion near where we found 
him. On this occasion he had been out all day without any luck. It had been 
“muy mala dia,” avery poor day indeed for Indians, and he was returning 
without having raised the hair of a single one. We assured him of our deep and 
sincere sympathy for his disappointment and bad luck, and he piloted us around 
from island to island and over the bars so as to avoid the worst quicksand holes, 
until we were at last safe on the southern side of the creek, having made just 
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twelve miles up the stream in seven days. The furnaces of the Great Central 
Copper Company were trailing their long banners of rainbow-hued smoke and 
poisonous vapors from the hillside, and we saw the miners toiling at their work, 
bringing out barrow loads of brilliant-colored ores from the depths of the tunnels 
in the black mountain, as we emerged from the cottonwood groves on the bor- 
ders of the fork. The miners had heard the roar of the descending cloud-burst, 
and seen the mighty torrent rushing down the valley ; and as our road up the fork 
from Aubry—the only road in fact that horses can follow—lay directly up the bed 
of the stream and we had not made our appearance at the time expected, they had 
concluded that we had perished in the raging waters, as two less fortunate trav- 
ellers had done in the cafion back of the mines just previous. 

My story is getting too long, and I must close it now, leaving the account of 
the second expedition against the Hualapais, and the hostilities which followed 
and were prosecuted with relentless vigor and savage ferocity on both sides, for 
a future article. . ALBERT S. EVANS. 








A PROBLEM. 


Y darling has a merry eye— 
And voice like silver bells : 


How shall I win her, prithee say— 
By what magic spells? 

If I frown she shakes her head, 
If I weep she smiles ; 

Time would fail me to recount 
All her wilful wiles. 

She flouts me so—she stings me so— 
Yet will not let me stir— 

In vain I try to pass her by, 
My little chestnut bur. 





When I yield to every whim 
She straight begins to pout. 
Teach me how to read my love, 

How to find her out ! 


For flowers she gives me thistle blooms— 
Her turtle-doves are crows— 

I am the groaning weather-vane, 
And she the wind that blows. 

My little love! My teazing love! 
Was woman made for man— 

A rose that blossomed from his side? 
Believe it—those who can. 


J went to sleep—I’m sure of it— 
Some luckless summer morn ; 
A rib was taken from my side, 
And of it made a thorn. 
But still I seek by some fond art 
To link it to my life. 
Come, solve my problem, married men : 
Teach me to win my wife. 
LovIsE CHANDLER MouLton, 











GLEANINGS FROM THE SEA. 





HE ancients taught that Ocean was the son of the Sky and the Land, and 
T the father of the rivers and fountains. Though they thus so beautifully 
indicated the ceaseless circling course of the waters, they did not tell all that 
was to be told, for Earth herself is the child of the deep, and in every country 
only a few inches or feet of soil hide the old sea bed. 

Dwellers by the shore have ever reverenced the deep blue waters. To them 
Ocean is the giver of all good gifts; even life and the means of living are held in 
his hand. No wonder, then, that they seek to discover the secrets that the waves 
so jealously conceal, and the evidences of which are from time to time cast on the 
coast. No wonder that, stimulated by cupidity and curiosity, they are ever attempt- 
ing to disclose the marvels of the deep, and, though they may have often failed 
in obtaining what they sought, yet have incidentally gained for science some of her 
greatest triumphs, and placed the importance of this knowledge in so favorable 
a light as to induce governments to project expeditions, like those which Eng- 
land sent out last year to study the bed of the Atlantic by an extended series of 
deep-sea soundings. 

“ Deep-sea soundings.” There is something cool and enticing in the very 
expression, and, even without any attached idea, the words themselves fix our at- 
tention by their sibillant alliteration ; but when it is found that such savants as 
Gwyn Jeffreys, Wyville Thomson, and William B. Carpenter have superin- 
tended the collection and verification of these gleanings from the sea, the lover 
of nature may well expect a royal feast for the intellect, and while he gratefully 
acknowledges his indebtedness to his friends across the water for the pleasure 
and information received, may also express the hope that the law-givers at Wash- 
ington will not rest content with what they have done in the past, but, emulating 
the work of last summer, will soon send out iried and trusted laborers to add to 
the honors that have already been won by our own Coast Survey. 

The English expeditions of last year were three in number: the first under 
the charge of Mr. Jeffreys, the second under Professor Thomson, the third un- 
der Professor Carpenter ; and the apparatus employed was so perfect that dredg- 
ings and temperature soundings were obtained from a depth of 2,345 fathoms, or 
nearly three miles—which is 500 fathoms deeper than where the Atlantic cable 
was recovered, and nearly equal to the altitude of Mont Blanc. From such 
great depths as this, where the pressure is nearly three tons to the square inch, 
and where it was formerly thought that, owing te the absolute darkness, life could 
not exist, the dredge has brought up not only the microscopic creatures that build 
great chalk deposits, and individuals of the higher types—as those that include 
worms, crabs, and shellfish or mollusks—but also representatives of species that 
were long ago thought to be extinct, and which existed in past geological ages. 

From an examination of the proceedings of the Royal Institution, in which an 
account of these expeditions is given by Professor Carpenter, we find that the 
opinion that the deep sea has the temperature of the maximum density of water, 
viz., 39 deg. Fahr., is utterly untenable, for observations obtained from the space 
extending between the north of Scotland and the Faroe islands demonstrate 
that, while the surface temperature was everywhere about 52 deg., the tempera- 
ture at the same depths was in some parts below 32 deg., and in others 46 deg. ; 
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thus showing not only a much lower degree than 39 deg., but also establishing 
the existence, at the same depth and in adjacent regions, of warm and cold areas, 
which can only be explained by supposing that there are two currents of water 
passing alongside of each other, and in opposite directions, the cold one flowing 
from the Arctic Sea, and the warm from the south or equatorial region. As 
might be expected, the indications of the thermometer were supported by those 
furnished by the dredge ; for the life of the two areas was altogether different— 
that of the boreal area belonging to the cold regions, while that of the equatori- 
al furnished a mud composed of chalk-making creatures which live in a temper- 
ate climate. 

Not only has the existence of a frigid area in the temperate zone been thus 
established, but it has also been shown that in all probability it occupies the 
whole deep-sea bed of the Atlantic; for just as there is a superficial movement 
of equatorial water to the poles, so there is a general deep movement of polar 
waters to the Equator, which results in the production of a temperature ap- 
proaching and perhaps falling below the freezing point, even in intertropical 
regions. The fact of the existence of a uniform low temperature over so exten- 
sive a region and throughout so many zones, is of the greatest value from a geo- 
logical point of view, and furnishes an explanation of the manner in which the 
remains of many extinct species have been distributed over vast areas of the 
earth’s surface. 

Another very interesting subject which these expeditions have illuminated, 
is the relation of temperature to animal life. Heretofore it has been a generally 
received doctrine that animal life could not exist in a region where the tempera- 
ture never rose above 32 deg. Fahr., since at that degree water commences to 
assume the solid form, and the vegetable growths which animals require for their 
sustenance could not be produced under these circumstances. Plausible as this 
argument is, it vanishes into nothingness before the fact that, in the boreal 
area that we have described above, the temperature is in many parts two and a 
half degrees below the freezing point of fresh water; and yet these regions are 
not only exceedingly rich in animal life, but many of the species, more especially 
the sponges and mollusks, reach a very great size. 

The existence of an enormous amount of animal life in the deep sea having 
been demonstrated, the means by which it is nourished is an enigma the solu- 
tion of which is by no means an easy matter. Even in those regions where the 
temperature is sufficiently high to sustain a vegetation on which they might sub- 
sist, the dredge fails to bring up any vegetable products. The reason of this is 
evident when we remember that it is utterly impossible for light to penetrate 
more than a few hundred feet, and that at depths considerably less than one 
thousand fathoms there cannot be a single ray of light. To avoid the difficulty 
arising from the deficiency of vegetable food, it has been suggested that the in- 
habitants of the ocean bed live on the jelly-like creatures, or protozoa, as they 
are called, which exist in enormous quantities. This solution answers admirably 
so long as we confine ourselves to the higher types, but it by no means solves 
the problem when we inquire whence the protozoa obtain their food. 

In answer to this question, three hypotheses have been advanced. The first 
maintains that it is derived from the diatoms or minute plants that live in the 
surface waters, and which, dying, sink into the abyss below, and thus convey to 
its inhabitants the organized food they require. Satisfactory as this would be if 
its truth could be proved, it unfortunately happens that the most careful exami- 
nation of the surface waters fails to give any evidence of the existence of the 
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required amount of microscopic or any other form of vegetation, and the mud or 
deposit from the sea bed is likewise similarly free from the silicious coverings 
that belong to these growths, and which would necessarily be present in large 
quantities if they served for food for the protozoa. The second theory supposes 
that, since the protozoa are but little removed from plants, it is not improbable 
that they may themselves possess the power of forming organic substances out 
of water, carbonic acid, and ammonia. But this cannot be ; for,in order that plants 
should construct organic bodies out of these inorganic substances, they must 
have light, and it is not at all probable that the jelly-like protozoa could accom- 
plish this result in the dark any better than plants; besides, we have no satis- 
factory evidence that the protozoa possess any such power. 

The third solution has been offered by Professor Wyville Thomson, and it 
bears the merit of probability so well impressed that it may be accepted with 
considerable confidence. We therefore give it in his own language : 


It is a distinctive character of the protozoa that they have no special organs of nutri- 
tion, but that they absorb water through the whole surface of their jelly-like bodies. Most 
of these animals secrete exquisitely-formed skeletons—sometimes of lime, sometimes of 
silica. There is no doubt that they extract both of these substances from the sea water, 
although silica often exists there in quantity so small as to elude detection by chemical 
tests. All sea water contains a certain amount of organic matter in solution. Its sources 
are obvious. All rivers contain a large quantity ; every shore is surrounded by a fringe 
which averages about a mile in width, of olive and red sea-weeds. In the middle of the 
Atlantic there is a marine meadow, the Sargasso Sea, extending over 3,000,000 of square 
miles. The sea is full of animals which are constantly dying and decaying ; and the water 
of the Gulf Stream especially courses around coasts where the supply of organic matter 
is enormous. It is, therefore, quite intelligible that a world of animals should live in these 
dark abysses ; but it is a necessary condition that they should chiefly belong to a class 
capable of being supported by absorption through the surface of matter in solution, de- 
veloping but little heat, and incurring a very small amount of waste by any manifestation 
of vital activity. According to this view, it seems highly probable that at all periods of 
the earth’s history the protozoa predominate over all other forms of animal life in the 
depths of the sea, 


The above extract shows satisfactorily that the sources mentioned are amply 
sufficient to meet the exigencies of the case, and it only remains to prove the 
existence of undecomposed organic matter in the sea water to complete the solu- 
tion of the problem. To accomplish this, a series of analyses of samples of 
water obtained from various depths was made, the results of which not only 
demonstrate the presence of undecomposed organic matter in every specimen 
examined, but also its exceeding richness in nitrogen, and consequent admirable 
adaptation to the construction of tissues. It is, therefore, justifiable to conclude 
that the protozoa are nourished by the absorption of this dissolved nutritious 
material into their gelatinous bodies, just as they absorb the saline and mineral 
ingredients employed in the construction of their skeletons ; and it is very extra- 
ordinary that, with our previous knowledge of the absence in these creatures of 
any organs capable of carrying on a digestive process, any doubt should have 
existed regarding the source from which their nutrition must have been derived. 
With this explanation of the growth and development of the protozoa, the ques- 
tion of the nutrition of the creatures higher in the scale is answered, since they 
subsist on these simpler forms. 

The last matter to which the report we have been discussing refers is the 
respiration of these abyssal creatures, and the composition of the gas or air dis- 
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solved in the sea water. A great number of analyses of the sea-water gas 
showed that, in a given locality, the greater the depth from which the water was 
obtained, the greater was the percentage of carbonic acid gas. That this was 
not owing to the escape of this gas from fissures in the sea bed, but that it was 
the product of the respiration of the abyssal fauna, was demonstrated by the fact 
that there was a fixed relation between the percentage of the gas and the quan- 
tity of animal life ; and so uniformly was this the case, that after a time the ana- 
lyst could predict with unerring certainty the amount of animal life to be expected 
in a given haul of the dredge by the percentage of carbonic acid found in the 
accompanying water. 

As regards the quantity of carbonic acid, the statements are certainly sur- 
prising ; for while the surface-water gas contained on an average about twenty 
per cent., in some instances that from the bottom contained nearly fifty per cent., 
and there was at the same time a corresponding diminution in the amount of 
oxygen—a fact which also tends to prove that the carbonic acid originates in the 
respiration of the creatures living on the sea bed. The removal of this noxious 
gas being as essential to the maintenance of animal life in the sea as in the air, 
it becomes a matter of interest to observe how it is accomplised. So long as the 
water is sufficiently shallow to permit the passage of the rays of sunlight to the 
bottom, the result is attained, as in the air, through the medium of plant life ; 
but when the depth is so great as to cut off the access of light, the plants disap- 
pear, and some other explanation must be sought. 

Many of our readers are doubtless acquainted with the property that gases 
and liquids possess of mutually diffusing or mingling with each other. Accord- 
ing to this principle, if a liquid contains in one of its parts a larger portion of a 
given gas than in another, there will be a tendency for the two portions to make 
exchanges with each other, until every part of the liquid contains an equal quan- 
tity of the gas. By virtue of this principle of diffusion, as it has been called, 
the carbonic acid produced in the respiration of the abyssal creatures slowly 
finds its way to the surface, while the oxygen passes downward, and thus the 
deep-sea air is renovated, and its poisonous ingredient removed. In the same 
manner, and through the same agency, the soluble organic matter furnished by 
river and coast growths, by the Sargasso Sea, and the innumerable fish and other 
inhabitants of the waters, is conveyed to the abyssal creatures, and a never-failing 
supply of material is provided for their sustenance. 

The transference of the carbonic acid to the surface waters having been ac- 
complished in the manner described, its final removal from the water and re- 
placement by oxygen should next engage our attention. This, of course, goes 
on slowly even while the water and atmospheric air are quietly in contact with 
each other; but there is another agency that powerfully promotes this action, viz., 
the violent agitation of the surface by the winds, and the almost never-ceasing 
movements of the waves. The attention of the observers was especially drawn 
to this fact by the accidental collection of a couple of samples of surface water 
from abaft the paddle-wheels. The average amount of carbonic acid in a great 
number of analyses of surface-water gas had been about twenty per cent.; but in 
these, it fell in one to less than six, and in the other to less than four. At first 
it was supposed that the great difference was owing to some error; but when it 
was recollected that in the other examinations the water had always been taken 
from the bow of the vessel, the result was evidently caused by the agitation and 
mixture with air to which that collected from the stern had been submitted by 
the action of the paddle-wheels. The truth of this conclusion was sustained by 
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an examination of the surface-water gas in calms and during rough weather, for 
under the latter circumstances it was uniformly richer in oxygen and poorer in 
carbonic acid. 

“Hence, then,” as Professor Carpenter justly concludes, “it may be affirmed 
that every disturbance of the ocean surface by atmospheric movement, from the 
gentlest ripple to the most tremendous storm-wave, contributes, in proportion to 
its amount, to the maintenance of animal life in its abyssal depths—doing, in fact, 
for the aération of the fluids of their inhabitants just what is done by the heav- 
ing and falling of the walls of our own chest for the aération of the blood which 
courses through our lungs. A perpetual calm would be as fatal to their con- 
tinued existence as the forcible stoppage of all respiratory movement would be 
to our own, and thus universal stagnation would become universal death.” 

From this brief statement of these novel and fascinating discoveries in the 
depths of the ocean, let us for a few moments turn to the consideration of a phe- 
nomenon connected with its shores and surface. Every one who has crossed 
the Atlantic will recollect the beautiful play of phosphorescent light that at night 
follows in the wake of the vessel as she speeds on her course. Every one who 
has indulged in the summer evenings in rowing on the waters in the vicinity of 
our city, will remember that he has often seen the same phenomenon follow each 
splash of his oar in the water. Among the explanations of this appearance that 
have been advanced, we may mention first that which attributes it to the pres- 
ence in the water of minute creatures called noctiluce, or night-shiners, which, 
like the glow-worm and fire-fly, possess the power of emitting light. 

These curious beings were first discovered by M. Surriray in the sea water 
about Havre, and are described by him as spherical gelatinous masses smailer 
than a pin’s head. Huxley says they are scarcely the hundredth of an inch in 
diameter, and nearly “the form of a peach, a filiform or threadlike tentacle, equal 
in length to the diameter of the body, occupying the place where the stalk of the 
peach might be, which depends from it, and exhibits slow wavy motions when 
the creature is in full activity.” The body, according to M. Frédol, presents cu- 
rious luminous points, which rapidly appear and disappear when the creature is 
irritated by the agitation of the water. It is estimated that a cubic foot of phos- 
phorescent sea water contains about twenty-five thousand of these creatures. 
How marvellous must the reproductive power be that suffices in a few days to 
develop a sufficient number to render hundreds of square miles of sea water 
luminous ! 

Another creature that imparts phosphorescent properties to water is the 
pyrosoma, of which three varieties are known. They are in the shape of a tube 
formed of rings, the elegant pyrosoma being two or three inches in length. 
Humboldt saw groups of them floating by his ship forming circles of light twenty 
inches in diameter, which were so luminous as to render the fish in the surround- 
ing water visible. They also possess the remarkable property of suddenly chang- 
ing the color of the light from intense yellow to red or orange, green or blue; 
and Bibra states that its intensity is such, that he was enabled to read in his 
cabin by the light emitted by six pyrosomata placed there for the purpose. 

The salpa is also a phosphorescent creature, but differs from those we have 
described, in that it forms long ribbons consisting of a double row of individuals 
attached to each other in such a manner as to form a double chain of parallel 
links. The salpa is also of interest, since it affords an illustration of alternate 
generation, in which the creature resembles its grandparent or grandchild, and 
not its immediate parent or child. In the double chains we have mentioned, 
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sometimes the similar creatures are in the parallel links, and sometimes in the 
alternate links. Each creature possesses the power of motion by taking in wa- 
ter at an orifice at one extremity of the body, and ejecting it from another at the 
opposite end. All the individuals execute this evolution in concert, and thus 
the whole colony or ribbon moves itself from place to place, illuminating its path 
by the light emitted, and affording an excellent realization of a society of commu- 
nists who always live in the closest bonds of “ physical, intellectual, and moral” 
union, and work their way in unison through the world. 

Though phosphorescence on water is usually caused by the presence of some 
of the creatures we have mentioned, it must not be forgotten that most kinds of 
fish, and indeed almost all animal and many varieties of vegetable matter, emit 
light, or are phosphorescent when undergoing putrefaction or decay. Becquerel 
has remarked the production of beautiful phosphorescent effects from this cause 
in the waters in the vicinity of Venice, and it has been observed that not only 
the solid decaying matter emits light, but there is at the same time a kind of 
oleaginous fluid produced, which floats in patches about the putrefying mass and 
causes a similar effect. 

Thus animai matter which has been produced from vegetable growths, that 
were formed by sunlight out of the ingredients of the air, in passing away, gives 
back the remnant of the light it has received and failed to utilize in some other 
form during life—illustrating the fact that in the great laboratory of Nature, not 
only is an exact account rendered of every particle of matter received, but also 
the ledger or record of the forces is in like manner balanced, to the very last 


wave or pulsation. 
Joun C, DRAPER. 
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OUR words, maybe, were idly spoken ones, 
The merest fancy passing with a breath, 
The dust of common talk—the surface earth ; 
But to the listener cold and hard as death. 


She took the formless thing you cast at her, 
With trembling fingers moulded it anew ; 

Drenched with the falling of her wrathful tears, 
Into a shape of misery it grew. 


Perchance it typified indignant pride ; 
Perchance its face expressed a newborn hate. 
Howe’er it was, it found a waiting niche, 
And memory keeps the trust inviolate. 


Now when in vain you weave the olden spell, 
And would with subtlest charm her heart ensnare, 
She turns her loveless eyes away in scorn, 
And gazing inward, whispers, “It is there.” 
M. L. R. 
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ARTISTS, AND AMATEURS IN AMERICA. 





\ ‘ 7 ERE my readers to interpret the leading heading to this article strictly 

in the present tense, concluding that there do exist at this moment insti- 
tutions worthy of this appellation, they would be Jed astray. My object is to set 
them right both as to the present and future, for reasons which will appear as we 
proceed. As yet, America has put forward no claim, in a national sense, to mu- 
seums, or even a school of art. Nevertheless, from time to time some zsthetic 
seeds have been sown by the wayside, which have sprung up into scattered plants 
that will repay systematic culture. 

Artists must precede schools of art ; taste and knowledge, museums and gal- 
leries, on the principle of demand and supply ; although subsequently the supply 
reacts on and enlarges the demand. In Europe, museums and schools of art or- 
ganized on a popular basis to instruct the public at large, chronologically and 
scientifically arranged, are of recent origin. Until within the lifetime of the liv- 
ing generation, galleries of objects of art consisted simply of the capricious gath- 
erings of royal and aristocratic patrons, seldom well instructed, or actuated by a 
higher motive than princely ostentation. Consequently, there was in them no 
historical sequence, nor did they furnish adequate means to study the develop- 
ment of art at any fixed period ; while much less were they collected with a view 
of ministering to the happiness and refinement of the subjects of their founders, 
however much individual artists may have been petted by them. Still the world 
is largely indebted to defunct royalty for thus securely placing in their palaces 
precious works, which otherwise might have perished or been obscured in pri- 
vate hands. But even in exhibiting pictures and sculptures that gratified royal 
pride to possess, less attention was shown to displaying their merits as works of 
art by placing them in the most favorable conditions, than to making them play 
the secondary part of decorations to sumptuous halls, such as we see in the Pitti 
and other Italian palaces, in which both the light and general arrangement are 
very bad, or in confused and inappropriate series of rooms, some nobie by them- 
selves, but originally designed for a different purpose, like those of the Uffizi in 
Florence, and the Luxembourg and Louvre at Paris. J 

Fifty years ago all galleries were of a similar character. Besides being badly 
hung and intermixed as to schools and styles, so that their finest esthetic effects 
were not to be perceived, and the spectator’s mind was confused in regard to dates, 
methods, and motives—inharmony existing where only harmony should reign— 
pictures were subjected to periodical scrubbings and repaintings, sometimes ig- 
norantly done with good intentions, but not unseidom as profitable jobs secured 
by crafty restorers, heedless of the mischief they did to art itself and the reputa- 
tions of the old masters. Considerable confusion also was allowed to exist as to 
the attributions of paintings and marbles, the identical object being baptized and 
rebaptized according to the shifting assumptions of the hour, based on the opin- 
ions of interested persons or shallow amateurship, instead of being subjected to 
the critical acumen of professional judges. Indeed, the chronological and histor- 
ical study of art, in reference to motives and styles, discriminating on general 
principles as well as particular technical facts, is a science of our own day ; one 
yet in its infancy. With it there is growing up a vublic and private conscience 
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in these matters which aspires to get at the exact truth, less to do homage to 
names or further exalt distinguished reputations than to mete out justice to each 
artist and period, to elevate art itself to the level of a serious study, and to en- 
lighten the public. Slowly the older galleries of Europe are being subjected to 
the reforming demands of this fresher spirit, while the newer museums of South 
Kensington, London, Berlin, and Munich are directly organized more or less in 
accordance with its enlightened requirements. 

Those best known to Americans are the English. Fortunately, they are mod- 
els from which we can borrow many organic features greatly to our own advan- 
tage, besides the examples they exhibit of how much that is precious in art, despite 
some blunders, can be secured even at this late hour by a liberal, judicious ex- 
penditure, and a wise selection of agents in purchasing ; while the general arrange- 
ment, supervision, and cataloguing of the objects themSelves for study, place 
England in the foremost rank as a practical conservator and popular teacher of 
art. And this is wholly due to an established class of cultivated amateurs, own- 
ing private collections in all departments, such as do not yet exist in America, 
though one is just now forming. England actually precedes America a century 
in this matter, counting from the period when her present distinctive school be- 
gan to appear. 

As it has occurred in England, so in America artists and amateurs must pre- 
cede institutions of art, by force of their organic laws. Therefore, if we had no 
other positive indications of the former besides the public recognition of the 
uses and merits of museums, this fact alone would_indicate the growing existence 
of those classes to whom the masses must necessarily turn for esthetic enter- 
tainment and instruction. In fact, America has now several artists of a certain 
eminence in their respective spheres, mostly of a realistic tendency, aiming at 
original motives and treatment, besides a lesser number who aspire to embody 
ideas in preference to merely portraying facts ; or else who attempt to incarnate 
in material forms their own sentiments and thoughts. Feeling, however, is the 
exception, not the rule, of American art. There are considerable fancy and a cer- 
tain rude adroitness of composition, as in its literature, aiming at the particular 
and special rather than the broad and general. We are yet too young in art to 
have inspired it with those profound emotions and convictions which distinguish 
its highest flights in the Old World, or to have acquired other than a superficial 
knowledge of its history, methods, and purposes. Our great art lies latent in 
that future, the full character of which no one yet foresees. When and how it 
may be born time only will disclose. Now, I desire simply to take cognizance 
of the actual facts of to-day, as the seedlings of the projected institutions which 
are to guide us in our attempt to realize in art something commensurate to our 
political and commercial position in the world at large. 

Three of our landscape painters, representative artists in their sphere—Church, 
Bradford, and Bierstadt—have become known in England by the exhibition of 
their principal works. They fairly represent the general spirit, style, and ambition 
of the material school of which they are the chiefs ; a school which is animated by 
the prevailing desire of the people at large to achieve something striking in 
mechanical execution and spectacular sensation ; something which in conception 
is really novel and grand; effective on first view, though in substance wanting 
the positive merit that comes only of consummate knowledge and skill. Asa 
nation, we are inclined to discount our progress before it is really accomplished, 
and are impatient to get gain and glory before we have deserved them. This na- 
tional haste to reap harvests before they are fully grown, gives to our current art 
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a rhetorical aspect, imposing on the first glance. It is not destitute of good 
qualities and substantial merits, especially as regards topographical exactitude 
in illustrating the physical landscape in its most prominent features ; but in sen- 
timent and thoroughness of execution it manifests the superficiality of a mental 
childhood, and eagerness to possess before winning the more solid prizes of life. 
Our sculpture, as a whole, displays the same intellectual and technical crudity 
of inception and execution, with similar imposing defects of style and composi- 
tion, governed as it is more by a desire of fame and riches than by the love of 
art itself. It is a national misfortune that the men of the most pretence and 
least real ability dominate the public taste, and make their ideas and works pass 
as current coin with the masses. The sole way of escape out of this land of 
bondage is by a training which shall teach the public how to discriminate be- 
tween the permanent and ephemeral, profound and shallow, true and counterfeit, 
in everything affecting their esthetic enjoyment and moral well-being. Now, 
with all due gratitude to those popular artists who have made art a household 
object to the million, who otherwise might have gone to their graves unknowing 
and indifferent to it in any shape, it is no wrong to them to hail with satisfaction 
any means by which the nation may become at once a better judge and patron. 

Before Powers, Palmer, Rogers, and their school became the popular favor- 
ites in sculpture, and Church, Bierstadt, and their followers, in painting, there 
were both sculptors and painters of superior mental calibre, though less widely 
known ; incomplete artists in execution, but complete in feeling ; and even now 
exercising over cultivated minds, because of their sincerity and devotion, and of 
the earnestness of their work, an influence which their more worldly-minded suc- 
cessors are never likely to possess. Stuart, Cole, Allston, Horatio Greenough, 
and Crawford came to us before we were prepared to accept and get from them 
their best, or let it teach us all it might ; so that both these artists and the na- 
tion, as regards art, were only mutually groping their way to a clearer under- 
standing of each other and their common subject in the dark, as compared with 
present opportu.ities. In their time there was no popular comprehension or de- 
sire of artistic education. Now there are both, and popular artists too, wielding no 
slight intellectual power in society, although not so much as is their due. This is 
a great step forward; the chief one preparatory to the greater of establishing 
public galleries and museums, which, by providing adequate sources of compari- 
son and instruction, will enable the people better to decide on the relative merits 
of artists and schools of art, and thus do fuller justice to their teachers and them- 
selves. These institutions, also, will put greater heart into the young blood of 
the American school, perceiving that an authoritative tribunal and triumph are 
secured to those who achieve the right to posthumous entrance, not to mention 
honors while living. Our best men hitherto have failed quite as much from want 
of this sort of hope of a final haven of rest in their labors, as from the absence of 
an immediate stimulus to labor. Indeed, until we possess ample resources of in- 
struction and incitements to ambition of the character of the great institutions of 
art in Europe, it is hopeless to expect the development of a complete national 
school. Our population is not yet an art-loving people, and without a deep-seat- 
ed passion for the beautiful in the popular mind there can be no great develop- 
ment of art. 

Having said thus much about what we have not, a few words in regard to 
what we have in hand in our youthful wsthetic constitution may afford some 
encouragement to the workers in the good cause. As the songs of birds pro- 
claim the coming spring, so does the increasing number of young artists of actual 
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promise announce that the budding season of our national art is nigh at hand. 
But we must do as much for them as we do for the birds—provide the nests in 
which their offspring may be sheltered and reared until strong of wing them- 
selves. The best ambition and talents are of small avail without means to train 
them to effective technical handicraft or a matured exercise of their highest 
powers. We have abundant talent, and are not without some evidence of genius 
in this direction. But both are now more fettered or crippled by want of oppor- 
tunity for serious study and intelligent criticism than of pecuniary encourage- 
ment. The public also, although inclined to a liberal expenditure for art, are 
not sufficiently educated to decide on the quality of purchases to discriminate 
between honest art and its showy substitute; and they cannot be until they 
secure for themselves at home the necessary means of comparing what they buy 
with works of acknowledged merit in great galleries. When this is accomplished, 
the unfledged amateurs who now flood America with worthless copies of old 
masters, or garish, ill-designed originals, because they are “so cheap,” will cease 
to be of authority as judges of art, to the detriment of the taste of the nation. 
The young artists also, instead of becoming content to repose on a few easily- 
won laurels, repeating themselves without advancing, will be put on their mettle 
to rival real masters, old and new, besides being fired by that sympathy with 
genius which is sure to show itself whenever there is any esthetic bottom in 
common. 

Death has recently robbed the country of, perhaps, its most promising land- 
scapist, Hotchkiss, who had settled in Rome. He had rare native gifts. Un- 
happily, his physical strength was not equal to his zeal and knowledge. But his 
intuitive perception of nature, possessing himself at a glance of her zsthetic 
secrets and best moods, joined to forcible design, firm painting, deep harmony 
of coloring, intense application, and a quick insight into the merits of other sys- 
tems and periods, tended to place him in the foremest rank of landscapists of 
any school. His work was thoroughly realistic in form and character, vigorous 
with the life of nature itself, independent of, though in harmony with, man’s own 
works—a strong objective art. There exist simple sketches and studies of his 
which contain more general and particular truths of nature, enriched by the pure 
feeling and sentiment that bespeak a head and heart alive to her best outward 
conditions—as, for instance, those beauties of form, hue, tone, and arrangement 
in one composition which are independent of any introspective interpretation of 
her divine spirit by the imagination, or an overruling creative will in the artist 
himself—than can be found in acres of the canvasses of the more pretentious 
realists of the Bierstadt sort. He impressed not so much the fancy or imagina- 
tion as the senses and the intellect in general, chiefly by intense, firm coloring, 
truthful, positive design, and fine choice of subject-matter, repeating nature’s 
features in their most charming aspects ; following no school or system other 
than the closest observation of the landscape itself. Hotchkiss was an artist in 
every fibre of his being and will; shirking no labor and evading no difficulty by 
cunning subterfuges of pencil or palette, as is too common with those who seek 
to reap what they have not sown. To the last he was a strong learner, steadily 
improving in details and touch, and constantly giving hints of power in reserve 
for superior efforts. He lived so absorbed in his work that but few individuals 
had the opportunity to know his rare ability, and died just as it was maturing to 
a point that would have placed him at the very head of the American landscap- 
ists of his class. Inness, as a colorist and interpreter of the moods rather than 
the absolute forms of nature, stands equally high on the opposite pole of art. 

4 
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The distance in perfection of color and design between Inness and Hotch- 
kiss and the earlier landscapists—Doughty, Durand, and Cole—although confined 
in time to a single generation, is really as great in true progress as has occurred 
in the old schools in a century. , Neither of the former dodges technical difficul- 
ties, or attempts to substitute for the actual the appearance or shadows of things, 
as if nature was only seen in confused dreams and poetical or sensuous reveries, 
with outlines lost, forms undefined, and colors dazed, according to the Tilton 
theory of painting ; a deceptive suggestion of realities taking the place of their 
truthful representation—a practice which leaves so much scope of disguise to 
feebleness of hand, perception, and thought; but both paint with unmistakable 
force and fidelity, according to the habit of the old masters. However spiritual 
their motives, their work is boldly material and clear in design and hue. If 
Hotchkiss has done nothing else, he has demonstrated to the American school 
that the manly, straightforward, honest system of study and labor, in art as in 
character, is the very best for effective results. In following it out, he has like- 
wise shown us that there exist in our race as sound elements of substantial pro- 
gress as in any other. 

John La Farge, of New York, although hampered by ill health, is another con- 
spicuous example of rare attainments in painting, He is as essentially spirit- 
ualistic in feeling as Hotchkiss was realistic. With him the divinity within 
objects—their animating principle—speaks out, reminding the beholder more of 
the existence of another and higher sphere of life than the present. A flower 
painted by him bears the same relation to the real plant that an angel of Fra 
Angelico does to the actual man. It is an exhibition of its highest possibilities 
of being rather than of its present material organization. However beautiful 
this may seem to the eye, La Farge makes his subject present a still more subtle 
beauty to the mind, which finds in it a relationship of spirit as well as matter. 
This phase of art is rare in any school. 

Possessing a keen analytical intellect and sturdy imagination, detective of 
the hidden springs of thought and passion, pure in expression of character, Elihu 
Vedder, now in Rome, requires only a certain amount of outward pressure and 
concentration of will to cause him to rise to eminence in a brief period. But he 
needs a cultivated audience to adequately comprehend and enjoy his favorite 
motives, as well as a critical one to spur him to continuous exertion and restrain 
his fancy from running too wild. He has the same acute observation of the land- 
scape, joined to an equally firm, positive method of painting, as Hotckkiss had ; 
although, unlike him, instead of making the landscape the sole aim of his art, he 
uses it only as a background or means of expression of human emotions or of 
reflecting the supernal passions which he delights to evoke from it. His insight 
into the heart of man and nature is highly poetical, with a tendency to the 
weird and mystical. He has more of the creative faculty, imbued with a nice 
sense of wit, than any other American painter I know. In general, his motives are 
of a highly intellectual character, and cover a wide range of topics, varying from 
an absolutely realistic treatment to the grotesque, supernal, abstract, and senti- 
mental—which last, however, is almost always sure to possess a delicate touch of 
the humorous. At times he resembles Blake in facility of abnormal invention, 
but never, like him, is he religious in feeling. Blake believes in and sees the 
hosts of superior worlds, heavens and hells. Vedder projects them out of his 
own brain as curious inventions to. perplex, amuse, or astonish the spectator. 
With him there is no personal Godhead er celestial hierarchy, other than what 
man creates for himself. His art recognizes an infinite spirit in the universe, 
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neither absolutely good nor evil, but of the nature of a causative force which be- 
wilders rather than enlightens and protects mankind, assuming shapes dictated 
by his roving imagination. This is never, like Doré’s, cruel, coarse, sensual, or 
mocking, but notably elfin-like, subtly quaint, profoundly mysterious and solemn ; 
a medley of pagan, classical, and the Teutonic pantheistic visions, forcing their 
old forms into new moulds of no less intense signification. 

La Farge’s sensitiveness to the unseen life of the universe, being entirely 
Christian in sentiment, presents a striking contrast to Vedder’s, which roams 
through space and the infinite in quest of subject-matter, without other aim than 
to give liberty to pent-up ideas which crowd for utterance. Unfortunately for 
his own fame and that of the school, he fails to do that complete justice to both 
which he might were he to apply himself to his art with the assiduity it calls for. 
Indeed, were I limited to actual performances of great works, published to the 
world at large, by either of the three young artists just sketched, I should be 
forced to keep silence. I speak, therefore, of their artistic promise rather than 
of its positive fulfilment. Vedder may never achieve a permanent reputation, ow- 
ing to idiosyncrasies of temperament already indicated. But it is the duty of the 
American public to bring to bear on him all possible pressure to induce him to 
work persistently. Each of them has done enough which has come under my 
own observation to warrant my placing them among the most hopeful symptoms 
of our future art. If the next generation produces a relative number of artists 
who shall show as great an advance over these three as they have shown over 
their immediate predecessors, America may then take a secure position in the 
art of the world, provided that the new genius will resolutely discipline itself by 
systematic study and labor. 

I might cite more examples of original cleverness and varied talents, like 
those of Whistler, William Hunt, the sculptors Ward and Brown, and a score of 
other men, now winning local if not European renown ; but enough have been 
cited to establish the fact that our artists, as well as our public, are now ready to 
welcome and help sustain museums of art, because they imperatively require 
them as a means of their own existence and progress in a profession which has 
become an integral part of the national education, as well as the nation’s most 
important and prolific source of enjoyment. 

We must look also at our standing as regards amateurs and scholars, to see 
if we as a people are equally ripe for these institutions ; for their immediate or- 
ganization and support will depend more on the students and connoisseurs of 
art than on the artists themselves or the general public. In America, where 
every initiative in education must be taken by individuals, it is absolutely certain 
that no steps to advance any branch of learning ever will be undertaken until 
there are to be found a sufficient number of persons of wealth and esthetic cul- 
ture willing to assume for the public the duty which it really owes to itself to do 
at once and thoroughly. Have we at this juncture enough of such disinterested 
individuals, of sufficient property and the right sort of training ? 

Unlike the founding of scientific institutions, experience proves that wealth 
and culture must be united in the same person to effect this desired end. Rich 
men contribute liberally to support a college, institute of technology, or museum 
of natural history, on the general principle of their usefulness, or for religious 
seminaries, without comprehending specifically anything of their studies or doc- 
trines. A distinguished banker of Boston takes Professor Agassiz’s word for it, 
that it is important to the world of science to know what reptiles and fishes ex- 
ist in the waters of the Amazon, and hands him a check for an unlimited amount 
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to fit out an exploring expedition to catch them and put them into bottles for the 
inspection of his students. The hard-headed legislators of Massachusetts are 
convinced on abstract grounds, by the same learned scientist, that it is expedient 
for the promotion of natural science to vote liberal sums to erect buildings in 
which to catalogue and exhibit the fossil remains and more recent specimens of 
the animal kingdom, which not one individual in a hundred goes to see, and still 
fewer comprehend or are entertained in seeing. I do not say this in disparage- 
ment of these studies, which are regarded as more important than art by the ma- 
jority of the people, but simply to recall the fact to those most interested in the 
latter that it is far easier, in the present mental disposition of men of wealth, to 
collect funds for museums of natural than of artistic objects, although the one 
has only a limited interest for the people at large, while the other is attractive’ 
to everybody. It is curious and instructive to retrace the geological history of 
the earth, by suites of fossils and minerals, out of primitive chaos through in- 
finite ages down to our own, and, by means of the contents of long files ot glass 
jars and mounted skeletons, man’s own development from the first organic 
germ to his presert imperfect being; but this study is limited to mere changes 
of matter, while that of art offers an exact chart of the progress of mind itself as 
it rules and shapes matter to its own volitions, or in obedience to those elementary 
forces which anticipate and create all material things. The one is the servant, 
the other the master. To very many, the forms of the lower creation, especially 
as seen preserved in alcohol, are repulsive apart from their value to science. 
Neither is comparative anatomy, in the shape of wired skeletons, very agreeable 
to the common eye. But a museum of painting and sculpture entertains and in- 
structs every mind in some degree or other. Pictures and statues are human 
souls reflecting themselves in ours as by an enchantment of our senses. They 
mingle pleasure with teaching by assuming those guises which are most seduc- 
tive to the outward man, while depositing or awakening within us ideas and 
emotions that fructify into spiritual happiness. Art is the exquisitely-flavored 
fruit of the tree of life, which only to taste confers immortality. Descending 
from the higher to the minor arts of a museum, we find no less to gratify the eye 
and much to interest on account of their relation to the industrial welfare of the 
country. Yet such is the hardness ef our hearts, the blindness of our vision, 
toward the highest, purest, and most complete of the sources of our intellectual 
progress and enjoyment as a people, that, while many museums and schools of 
natural science have been founded and amply endowed, those of art exist only in 
name or in the minds of a few amateurs who, perceiving their importance in the 
progress of civilization, have just begun to obtain a public hearing to plead for 
their establishment. 

Providence, however, matures its best gifts slowest, keeping the richest trea- 
sure in hidden store until man is ready to give it welcome. So it is happening 
with art in America. The period of its advent approaching, we detect a simul- 
taneous stir in various quarters in the brains of artists and amateurs widely 
apart, moved by a common impulse to accomplish acommon end. Wealthy con- 
noisseurs, who have hitherto collected for their own gratification, are now prof- 
fering their stores of art and knowledge as free gifts to the public, solicitous to 
enjoy while living some of that patriotic satisfaction which must ensue to every 
one on hearing “ Well done, thou good and faithful servant of the Lord,” from the 
voices of millions of fellow men. 

Mr. Corcoran of Washington was the first amateur to erect a beautiful build- 
ing, endow it with a fund, and make it over to the national Capital for purposes 
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of art, in charge of an intelligent board of trustees, whose duty it is to fill it and 
open it to the public. Mr. Peabody did the same for Baltimore not long before 
he passed away. In both instances the edifices have anticipated their contents, 
the value and usefulness of which will depend on the good judgment and esthetic 
training of those to whom is confided the office of securing objects of art. Gen- 
erous gifts have already been proffered. But with them begins the delicate task 
of discriminating between what is of real value for the ends in view, and works 
that would discredit museums and mislead students. Here comes in the need 
of competent experts, not merely in painting and sculpture, but in bronzes, met- 
als, precious and common, glass, ceramic ware, majolica, porcelains, lacquer, 
enamels of all kinds, gems, medals, coins, engravings, tapestry, designs and 
drawings, carved and inlaid furniture, miniatures, missals, ivories—in fine, every 
branch of ancient and modera industry in which ornament plays the conspicuous 
part. No connoisseur can master the whole field of great and little arts. Nev- 
ertheless, each should be represented as completely as possible in a cosmopoli- 
tan museum. 

At the opportune moment, doubtless, the right persons to buy, arrange, and 
catalogue will be forthcoming. Indeed, our country can command at this mo- 
ment more ability of this character than would appear possible on first thought. 
Naming only a few, Mr. August Belmont of New York has shown such a ripe 
taste in the selection of modern pictures for his private gallery as to indicate him 
as one of the zsthetic guides, combining wealth with culture, to whom the coun- 
try will naturally turn at this juncture. Mr. James Lenox, of the same city, 
is a connoisseur in another department of approved efficiency, having collected 
rare works of art and books, which he has just given to New York, with an am- 
ple fund to build a suitable edifice to hold them. Meantime, many of the rich 
citizens themselves, by means of a committee of more than fifty of their number, 
including the chief amateurs and artists, are organizing a plan for a Metropolitan 
Art Museum on a comprehensive scale, intending to have it vie, as a practical 
school of art and complete gallery, with the best in Europe, so far as it is practica- 
ble at this day to secure for it fine original specimens of painting and sculpture 
of all countries, and systematic series of the minor arts of all epochs. If one be 
permitted to judge of the probable results of this undertaking by the enthusiastic 
spirit of the addresses made by New York’s most distinguished citizens, on the 
occasion of choosing the committee, it would seem that neither money nor energy 
will be wanting to make it the leading institution of America, and a formida- 
ble rival of all foreign ones in purchasing the most noteworthy objects that may 
come into the market. Apparently, the names of such committeemen and buy- 
ers of works of art as Wm. H. Aspinwall, M. O. Roberts, James Lenox, A. T 
Stewart, R. L. Stuart, S. G. Ward, W. T. Blodgett and others of similar taste 
and fortunes—their collective wealth being not short of one hundred millions of 
dollars—are sufficient to warrant the sanguine expectations of the inaugurators 
of this movement, provided they speak by authority. It may prove difficult to 
secure the same unity of action as of purpose among so many chiefs. The pub- 
lic will watch their labors with deep interest. They have a greater guarantee 
of success, inasmuch as so many artist-amateurs like F. E. Church, R. M. Hunt, 
J. La Farge, W. J. Hoppin, D. Huntington, J. Q. A. Ward, and Russel Sturgis, Jr., 
actively participate in them. If the necessary millions of dollars be forthcoming, 
there need be no failure from want of sufficient guidance. 

Rumor states on good foundation that A. T. Stewart, by himself, has already 
devoted upward of one million dollars to erecting a fire-proof gallery in the Re- 
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naissance style, which he is now filling with pictures, as a gift to New York. Mr, 
Bryan, one of the few connoisseurs of the old masters, has already given his col- 
lection, valued at one hundred thousand dollars, consisting of several hundred 
examples of the French, German, Flemish, and Dutch schools, some of rare ex- 
cellence, and interesting works of the early Italian, besides valuable specimens 
of American portraiture of the period of the Revolutionary war. The Historical 
Society, in whose museum it is now deposited, likewise owns a series of paint- 
ings and sculpture, chiefly American, which is intended as a nucleus for a great 
public gallery to be erected in Central Park, the right of location having been 
already secured. But it would seem advisable to unite its resources with those 
of the Metropolitan Art Committee, and thus make a more complete museum and 
efficient organization than can be had by their separate and perhaps rival exer- 
tions. 

Although Washington, Baltimore, New York, New Haven, and even Chicago, 
may be said to have preceded Boston in their undertakings for the advancement of 
art, either having secured valuable collections, erected buildings, or organized mu- 
seums in embryo, while Boston had nothing to show except the feeble collection 
of antique casts, copies, and modern pictures belonging to its Athenaum—no mer- 
chant prince having come forward to imitate the example of Mr. Corcoran at 
Washington, Lenox and Stewart at New York, or Mr. Street at New Haven— 
yet she proves to be behind none of her sisters in her convictions and inten- 
tions. Indeed, she carries away the palm of practical sagacity in quietly matur- 
ing a plan, which, if executed with similar intelligence and persistence te what 
is shown in her other departments of liberal education, will give her the real 
lead in esthetic as in other branches of intellectual culture. Without notifying 
the public or exciting any discussion in the newspapers, a plan of artistic train- 
ing on the basis of collections and schools like the South Kensington has been 
put into shape by a few competent amateurs, who bid fair to do all the more for 
Boston because they possess*both the culture and means requisite to carry it on 
to a successful issue, before handing over its destinies to the people themselves 
as an established public institution. It is a decided advantage for the early 
stage of the Boston project that it is managed by a few individuals agreed on all 
substantial points, even if not so lavishly endowed with colossal fortunes as 
their esthetic rivals in New York. Nevertheless, funds have been secured for 
beginning a building capable of meeting present wants, as well as a large lot 
of land in the heart of the city, sufficient to respond to all the requirements of 2 
great museum; a design for which, comprising all the modern improvements of 
lighting, heating, and wall surfaces, and means of artistically exhibiting both 
large and small objects according to their epochs and history, have been elabo- 
rated by Russel Sturgis, Jr., who, besides his knowledge as an architect, has a 
connoisseur’s acquaintance with the arts themselves, and knows precisely what 
each department needs for its best accommodation. Unless an architect under- 
stands the specific requirements of each branch of art in an edifice of this char- 
acter, he is likely to make costly blunders and frustrate much of its intended 
purpose, however skilful and learned he may be in massing and decorating his 
building as a whole. The value of the land given to the city for its Art Museum 
is not less than five hundred thousand dollars. 

Boston is peculiarly fortunate in having among her citizens interested in this 
enterprise several prominent amateurs, whose experience and taste give it weight 
with the public, and inspire confidence in its success. Among these we find C. 
C. Perkins, whose works in Tuscan sculpture have gained him a European 
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reputation ; the distinguished Senator and ardent lover of art, whose exertions 
to save Washington from being made altogether hideous by the periodical fits 
of madness of our legislators in ordering statues and pictures of incompetent 
artists deserve public recognition; Mr. T. Appleton, who has recently given 
the Tosti collection of engravings to the Public Library; Mr. Louis Thier, who 
collected and catalogued the celebrated Gray collection bequeathed to Harvard 
College ; and other gentlemen of similar disposition. A charter for an Art Mu- 
suem based on a capital of one million dollars has been obtained. At the same 
time, measures are initiated to supply the public schools with casts of the best 
antique and medizval sculpture. All this displays the earnest, intelligent work 
of sagacious thinkers ; a more serious desire to impart to the youth those prin- 
ciples and ideas that underlie noble work, and to make them familiar with its 
forms, than to glorify the originators or their city by a premature spasmodic 
effort, or a pretence of knowledge and feeling, having no sound basis in the 
hearts and minds of the population at large. As more books are read in Boston 
than in any other city by the masses, on account of the facility with which they 
are furnished by the city authorities, so her population may be the first to reap a 
harvest of zsthetic culture, owing to the simple plan of placing in the public 
schools casts and photographs of choice objects. If occasional verbal instruc- 
tion likewise be given in the history and constitution of art by competent lec- 
turers, it will prove a cogent refiner of manners, and secure to the public the 
rightful development of many a useful talent now wholly lost from want of an 
opportunity to declare itself. As this grateful task of making a practical begin- 
ning of instructing the pupils of the city in zsthetic knowledge has fallen into 
the proper hands, we may hope shortly to witness such beneficial results as will 
prompt to its rapid extension and enlargement of scope. 

Although, as I declared in the beginning of this article, we cannot speak of 
art museums as matters of fact in America, yet it is evident their day is nigh at 
hand. The public wish them; earnest men are laboring to found them; and 
there is an adequate number ef artists and amateurs to meet the immediate 
requirements of their organization. The future supply of competent acquire- 
ments to respond to an enlarged demand is simply a question of the very zsthetic 
training which the institutions themselves will provide. There is no substantial 
reason for doubting that our cities can have at their option museums which shall 
compare favorably in general utility and value of contents with those recently 
organized in Europe, to which they now look as models. Indeed, the amount in 
money and the value of the objects already given for this purpose within a brief 
period must astonish those who have not considered them. The Corcoran and 
Peabody gifts at Washington and Baltimore exceed one million dollars; the 
Lenox at New York half as much; the Bryan gallery, one hundred thousand 
dollars ; Lawrence’s gifts ofarmor, Gray’s and Appleton’s of engravings, to Boston, 
more than seventy-five thousand ; land in Boston, five hundred thousand ; Street 
school of design at New Haven, two hundred and fifty thousand—an aggregate 
of several millions, besides the larger sums already partially raised or contem- 
plated by the great projects of New York and Boston. Large sums will flow 
more readily and easily into the treasuries of organized working associations than 
smaller can be secured for those only in contemplation. At all events, a sound 
beginning of a sound end in the civilization of America has been made, and all 


interested may hopefully watch its progress. 
J. JACKSON JARVES. 
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HE Countess of Soissons was about to separate from her husband; the 
T Countess of Soissons was coming home to America. The merciless 
ocean telegraph, which proves the greatest gossip of this gossiping age, an- 
nounced the fact, and the newspapers reported it among the latest bits of choice 
society news. Eager tongues in the magic circle elaborated the story through 
the length and breadth of Murray Hill, and long-winded slanderers outside the 
pale added fresh revelations, gloating over them with the glee of South Sea Isl- 
anders scenting a cannibal feast. 

Reasons for the rupture were given without stint, and scarcely a show of rea- 
son in any of them, but this did not prevent each report having scores of devout 
adherents. It was generally conceded that the breach was of the Countess’s 
causing, though she was none the less blamed on that account. Most people 
tried to think she only made matters public because she wanted to be first in the 
field, and, having discovered that the Count intended to expose her shocking 
conduct, invented this complaint against marital cruelty in order to dull the edge 
of his chronicle when it should appear. 

The telegraph, the newspapers, and the gossips had it their own way for a 
few days; such of the Countess’s republican relatives as anybody ventured to 
mention the matter to, could only answer that they had heard nothing from the 
lady herself. Letters did come, however, or rather a letter, from the Countess 
to her step-mother ; it had been delayed, as the epistles one is anxious to receive 
always are. It was not a satisfactory explanation, though it was sufficiently 
clear, in all conscience. 

Thus much was truth: the Countess had left her husband and taken refuge 
under his aunt’s roof; she intended to come back to America. She kad borne 
enough, that was apparent; but she was too proud a woman to try to excite sym- 
pathy by a wordy narration of her wrongs. She could have told that she had 
been more than once dragged out of bed by the beautiful hair which men raved 
over, and Owen Meredith had written poems about; she could have mentioned 
a descent down stairs hastened by an application of nobility’s boot-heels ; but 
she forbore. She was likewise silent in regard to the flagrant insult and crown- 
ing wrong, which no woman ought to endure, that had caused her hastily to quit 
her outraged and desecrated home. 

She was not coming back to crave protection—Mrs. Laurence thoroughly 
comprehended this. She stated distinctly that, though the bulk of her fortune 
was gone, she had enough left to live upon—if not, she would teach, sew; none 
of her relations need be afraid of her throwing herself on their bounty. She re- 
quested her step-mother to make this truth plain to the clan, and to add that 
she no more desired advice than she did assistance. 

But almost before Mrs. Laurence, still young and pretty, had read and di- 
gested the epistle, the telegraph blurted out fresh news ; the newspapers caught 
it up, the scandal-mongers went nearly mad with excitement. The Count had 
been shot in a duel by the husband of the little Spanish lady on whose account 
the Countess had taken her decisive step. 

But that was not all. Surprises are like misfortunes, they never come singly. 
One of the Laurences died off in South America and left his half million to his 
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beloved niece, Adéle, Countess of Soissons; she had been christened by that 
pretty French name, as if her mother had a presentiment it would suit best with 
the appellation she was to bear in later years. 

There was a revolution in the sentiments at least of society, without delay. 
A woman returning to her old home damaged in reputation by an unexplained 
parting from her husband, beggared in pocket by the extravagance of her noble 
lord, was a woman to be properly pounced upon and condemned. But a young 
widow, possessor of an ample fortune, well connected, with a title and beauty, 
was a person to be received with sympathy and affection. Besides, the withered 
old Marquise, who certainly would have been taken for a chimpanzee had she 
lived in the Jardin des Plantes, did not scruple to make the story of her nephew’s 
enormities fully known; and when it was discovered how much money the 
Countess had inherited, Paris, like New York, was prepared to believe every- 
thing in her favor. 

But one person cared very little what people said or thought, and that was 
Adéle, Countess of Soissons, herself, who was sailing across the ocean through 
those sanny June days, as weary, sad a Countess as ever felt her forehead ache 
under the weight of her diamond coronet. However, this particular Countess, 
like a good many of her sisters, had no diamond coronet left to give her the 
headache, or to repeat poetry over when she was misanthropic. The family jew- 
els of the Soissons had been paste through several generations, though when 
Adéle’s republican father learned this, he made her a wedding present of a new 
set—coronet and all. But this pretty bauble, and such other of the trinkets as 
he could lay hands upon, the dashing Count had disposed of a good while before, 
to satisfy the unpleasant needs for ready money caused by his aristocratic tastes. 
Indeed, the first time he pulled his American wife out of bed by her hair, and the 
last time he had an opportunity to kick her down stairs, the disagreements rose 
out of the fact that she refused to tell him where she had secreted the rest of her 
gems. So now, if she wanted a coronet to make herself interesting, she would 
have to purchase another out of her new inheritance ; but at present she did not 
feel much inclination to provide herself with this glittering reminder of her woes. 
After news of her husband’s accident was brought her, she went to his house ; 
took care of him during the brief space he had left for thought and repentance ; 
then she turned her back on the beautiful land which so few years previous she 
had entered with such worldly pride and unyielding ambition. 

When she landed in New York she found her step-mother waiting to meet 
her, and they kissed and were reasonably glad to see each other, having been 
schoolmates before handsome, penniless Lily Waters married old Laurence, 
whereby the two girls were forced into a position in which they fought terribly, as 
most girls would. 

“We are going up to Greenacres this evening,” Mrs. Laurence said, as the 
carriage drove through the familiar streets, and the Countess wondered secretly 
that anything should look so much as it used while she was so changed—not an 
original fancy, but just as pathetic to her. “I thought you would prefer that; 
town is very hot, and I knew you would want to be quiet.” 

“TI do prefer it,” Adéle answered ; “it was very good of you to think of me, 
Lily.” 

Mrs. Laurence said something kind and affectionate, and took the opportuni- 
ty to get an investigating glance at her companion’s face. “ She looks dreadfully 
worn and pulled down,” she thought; “and she has almost lost her beauty, 
poor thing.” 
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She grew more tender than ever. She was sorry for her husband’s daughter, 
and was perfectly unconscious that she found a sort of satisfaction in pitying her 
and noting the havoc that had been wrought in her face. But Mrs. Laurence 
was mistaken there. Just now, Adéle did look weary and worn, and the girlish 
loveliness would never come back; but she was more beautiful than ever, with 
such a touching sadness in the glorious brown eyes, such a scorn of herself and 
the whole world on her proud mouth. 

“Yes,” continued Mrs. Laurence, after she had finished her study of the 
Countess’s features, “ we'll be quiet as mice, and sit and rest in the sunshine. 
I need it, too. You know Dora Hastings lives with me ? She’s grown into such 
a pretty girl—I’m sure you'll like her.” 

“That’s an admirable reason for one woman liking another,” returned Adéle 
lazily, and Mrs. Laurence laughed. 

“That really sounds like you,” she said. “ But you never were jealous of 
other women, I’ll say for you; and certainly you have no need to be now.” 

“That’s very pretty, Lily,” the Countess answered, with a flash of the great 
eyes which reminded Mrs. Laurence of old days, “but you know you have been 
thinking for the last five minutes that I had lost all my good looks—I am simply 
hideous.” 

“You are tired—this dreadful voyage!” 

“Exactly,” said Adéle ; “the voyage.” 

They reached the Fifth avenue house, and found luncheon and Dora Hastings 
awaiting them. 

“T hope you haven’t forgotten me,” said the girl, going straight up to the 
Countess, and giving her one kindly kiss. “You used to pet me a great deal. 
I was such a little thing that I seemed much younger than you, then.” 

“I think time hasn’t changed that,” returned the Countess. “ You are eigh- 
teen and I am almost twenty-five.” 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t begin talking about ages,” exclaimed Mrs. Lau- 
rence, laughing. “I am astonished at such a Yankee trick in you, Countess! 
Please to remember that I am too near thirty for the subject to be agreeable.” 

They had a cheerful meal together, talking as people might who had only been 
separated for a short space, and to neither of -whom anything of importance had 
happened since they parted. It was what Madame de Soissons intended for the 
present and all time to come; but she mentally congratulated her companions on 
having tact enough to accept the position without one single blunder. 

“We are going up the river in to-night’s boat,” Mrs. Laurence explained ; “so 
you'll not mind the added journey, Adéle. I must run away for awhile, now. 
Dora, I want you to please go to Stewart’s for me, and our traveller can lie down 
and rest herself.” 

So they took her up to a pleasant chamber, made her comfortable, and left 
her with orders to sleep. She smiled a promise, not thinking it necessary to in- 
form them that she and slumber had been poor friends for a long while. 

“ Did you ever see anybody so worn and haggard!” exclaimed Mrs. Laurence 
when she and her cousin were safely down stairs again. 

“ But she is very handsome still,” Dora answered. 

“T can’t see it,” Mrs. Laurence pronounced. 

“Wait till she gets rested,” said Dora. “ Poor thing, how sweet and gentle 
she seems.” 

“ Now, look here, Dora,” said Mrs. Laurence, “ you recollect what I told you! 
I know Adéle by heart. She has plenty of good qualities. We used to quarrel 
dreadfully ; but of course we don’t need to now——” 
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“TI don’t think,” interrupted Dora, “that she cares enough about anything in 
these days to quarrel over it.” 

“ And I think you’re a little dunce to imagine you understand her at all,” re- 
turned her cousin, with the charming frankness relatives are wont to display in 
private. “She is as artful as the father of lies—a born actress, cold-blooded, 
selfish, and the most outrageous flirt that ever lived.” 

“ But now——” 

“ You make me sick with your everlasting now / I tell youto remember what 
I said when I found she was coming back. Keep your secret for the present, or 
she’ll make you trouble.” 

“]’ll remember,” was all Dora said, and went her way. She had her own 
thoughts on the subject, but it was not her habit to force opinions on people, 
and she never argued with Lily, because she knew Lily’s temper could not stand 
it. Not that she was a poor cousin, or a frotégée, or anything else unfortunate. 
She had money of her own, and was perfectly independent ; but she and Mrs. 
Laurence were fond of each other, and lived together for that reason, and got on 
smoothly enough; and Mrs. Laurence thought her relative a sweet-tempered, 
yielding creature, with as little character as women of thirty are apt to suppose 
young girls possess. Dora never took the trouble to undeceive her. Indeed, she 
probably did not understand her own nature very thoroughly ; people seldom do 
until some crisis arises which gives a need for personal analysis, and Dora’s life 
had been so far quiet and happy. 

During the last three months she had found a new source of happiness. Dora 
was engaged, and it was of that engagement Mrs. Laurence did not wish her to 
speak to the Countess. Dora’s lover was away at present ; the betrothal had not 
been made public after the odious fashion of the present day, and Mrs. Laurence 
knew Adéle would live so retired a life during the summer that it was ten to 
one no report in regard to it would reach her. 

The next morning the three ladies were breakfasting in a charming room in 
the old country-house, with the sun shining brightly in across the vine-covered 
veranda, and everything so still and peaceful Adéle Soissons could hardly be- 
lieve it real that such repose had suddenly come into her stormy life. 

“Dora and I are going to Saratoga next week,” Mrs. Laurence said, while 
she was explaining to the Countess the plans they had made for the summer be- 
fore there was any thought of her return. “In August we have promised to stay 
with the Russian ambassadress at Newport, and some time in the autumn we 
are obliged to have a party of people here.” 

“And I am sure Miss Hastings will enjoy it all,” the Countess answered 
with a smile, which Lily interpreted as one of envy, but which seemed to Dora 
only full of a wondering pity that a possibility of enjoying such scenes should be 
left anybody. 

“TI wish you wouldn’t Miss me,” she said, already completely subdued by the 
pale lady’s fascinations. “ Do call me Dora.” 

“Since you are going away I must miss you,” said Adéle. 

“ What a dreadful play upon words,” cried Lily. “It’s a bad habit you both 
have—I’ll fine the first who makes a pun. But now, Adéle, about yourself— 
what will you do?” ’ 

“ Since you kindly put this house at my disposal during your absence, I shall 
stay here,” said the Countess, “it being perfectly understood that the expense 
is to be mine.” 

“ Such odious calculations !” exclaimed Lily, shrugging her shoulders, though 
she was secretly pleased. 
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“They will make us both perfectly independent,” Adéle said. “I have been 
thinking over your proposal of last night, and if we get on until it is time to go 
back to town, I have decided to spend next winter with you, if you allow me to 
pay half the expenses of the establishment—on no other terms. You will be 
mistress just the same, of course. I only want to make myself free and comfort- 
able.” 

Mrs. Laurence at first expostulated, but was brought to own that it was best, 
and in her heart was glad to have her outlays lightened ; for she was an extrava- 
gant puss, and in spite of the ample fortune her old husband had left her, she 
often found herself cramped. 

“ And I dare say we shall get on very well,” she said. 

“Tf we let each other alone,” Adéle answered, candidly. 

“ And she’s not handsome enough to bother,” Lily thought ; for remembering 
the brilliant bit of coloring Adéle had been in her girlish days; she could not re- 
gard her present pallor and sad face as anything but a faded, washed-out like- 
ness of the old time. Since she was pink-tinted and bright-haired herself, that 
was very natural. 

The fortnight passed, and Mrs. Laurence and her cousin departed with their 
arks and their servants. They were both sorry to leave Adéle, for a woman who 
has the art of making herself agreeable to sister women is not met every day; 
besides, there was a chance of pitying her loneliness, and it is pleasant to do that 
when one is setting forth in search of gayeties and excitement. But Adéle was 
glad to see them go—not that their society was disagreeable ; she rather liked 
Lily in these days, and discovered to her surprise that she was growing abso- 
lutely fond of blithe, sensible Dora; but she was better alone. She was moody, 
and bitter, and sullen; at war with herself and Fate. It was hard work to hide 
the fact and be amiable; for play-acting had grown a task and bore. So she sat 
down in the silence of the great house and looked her withered, desolate, dead 
life full in the face; lived among her ghosts, reviled her own folly, and had a 
season of Walpurgis days and nights such as are interesting enough to read about, 
but which are a purgatory to pass through that might make the very angels weep 
to witness. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day, she stood in the garden watching the sun 
set behind the distant hills, and every sight and sound of beauty was a fresh 
pang. You who have suffered can understand ; to the fortunate souls who have 
not, a volume of explanation would fail to make the matter clear. 

Out came the trim maid who had accompanied her from France, and with 
many excuses for interrupting Madame, informed her that there was a gentleman 
arrived to see Miss Hastings. There appeared to be some mistake! Would 
Madame have the goodness to see him? She, Cécile, had been airing herself in 
the avenue when he drove up.and had explained as well as she could that the 
ladies were absent; but he seemed so much annoyed that she had told him she 
would call Madame, and he had bidden her so to do. Cécile added that she had 
no doubt it was the lover of the little Mees. If Madame remembered, Cécile 
had mentioned to her that she was sure from hints let drop by the maid of the 
little Mees that there was such a person, and this gentleman was so handsome, 
mais vraiment distingué. 

Madame thought it highly probable that Cécile was correct in her supposi- 
tions ; she had discovered that Lily was making Dora keep a secret from her— 
as if she cared for anybody’s secrets ! 

She walked through the house into the reception-room where Cécile said the 
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visitor was waiting, opened the door, and found herself face to face with Clifford 
Stuyvesant. 

If the pair had been on the stage trying for a point which should bring down 
a crowded house, they could not have made a more effective tableau than they 
unconsciously did during that first moment. But naturally the lady was quick- 
est to recover herself; she was helped to do it by seeing the surprise and won- 
der in Stuyvesant’s eyes change into displeasure and annoyance. She moved’ 
toward him with her gauzy black draperies sweeping over the floor, graceful and 
picturesque as if she had studied the whole scene for a week in advance, and 
held out her hand, saying, “ How do you do, Mr. Stuyvesant?” 

He took it, grew red, grew white, looked uncomfortable, tried to say the 
proper thing, and was awkward and miserable, as an excitable man always will 
be at such instants, no matter how much training he may have had. 

“IT am so surprised—so——” 

“ And you did not know I was in America!” Adéle asked, as easily as if his 
sentence had been finished according to the most rigid rules of polite conversa- 
tion. 

“No; I have been in Texas—just got back this morning ; but you had heard 
I was there, I suppose,” he said, making a dash at his self-possession, and ready 
to bang his head against the wall with rage at his absurd behavior. 

“] had not heard your name mentioned,” she answered, in the low, thrilling 
voice he remembered so well—that he had cursed so often. 

“T expected to find Mrs. Laurence and ” he hesitated. 

“ And Miss Hastings,” she added quickly ; but quick as she spoke, she had a 
whole rush of thought first. He was Dora’s lover now. Lily had kept the se- 
cret from her—perhaps hoping to enjoy her pain by some dramatic exposure on 
some futureday. ‘ They are at Saratoga. I think they meant to have you meet 
them there.” : 

“It was my blunder,” Stuyvesant said. “I am back before my time, and 
thinking I should find them still here, hurried up at once instead of going to the 
club for my letters.” 

The Countess looked politely indifferent; her crushed, tortured heart, that 
she had thought cold and dead, was struggling and writhing into new life as she 
gazed in his face, but there was no sign ; she appeared courteous and civil—noth- 
ing more. 

“You will be able to reach Saratoga this evening,” she observed, after a lit- 
tle pause. “The next express passes our station in”—she glanced indolently 
at the clock on the mantel—“ about an hour. In the mean time, allow me to 
play hostess in Mrs. Laurence’s absence, and offer you some dinner.” 

He declined in much too stately a way—was conscious of it, and that made 
him more angry than ever. 

“On the whole you are wise,” she said, laughing, “ for I don’t believe there 
is any dinner. I hate the meal in summer ; but it is the time when I indulge in 
a cup of tea. You shall share it with me, if you will.” 

She touched the bell before he could utter a protest—gave her order to the 
servant—and in a few minutes those two, who had parted five years previous, 
with mad, passionate words on his side, with bitter regret on hers, though she 
held fast to her ambitious purpose, who had never met from that time to this, 
and had believed there could be no meeting-ground for them in the future, sat 
opposite each other at the little mosaic table, and the Countess poured out her 
fragrant Orange Pekoe into the tiny china shells, and offered delicately-thin 
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bread and butter to her unwilling guest, and everything was as natural and com- 
monplace as possible. In this age we act our tragedies with forks in our hands 
in place of daggers, and put them decorously to our mouths instead of planting 
them in our enemies’ breasts. 

The Countess talked of the weather—his journey—her late voyage; and he 
tried to do his best, but was aware that he did not succeed over well. 

“ Do you stay long in America?” he asked. 

“ T have no plans,” she answered. 

“ The Count is not with you ?” was his next question. 

“T am a widow,” she replied. 

Then he did not know what to say, and tried to say several things, and broke 
down in each. 

“So you had heard nothing of me?” she inquired. “ Yet you had a corre- 
spondent from this house, I think. But I suppose Mrs. Laurence and Miss Has- 
tings thought you would only be bored by news of an old acquaintance.” 

“ Several letters have missed me lately,” he said; “ probably the very ones 
in which I should have learned all this.” 

The Countess bowed her head in an assent, which did not in the least ex- 
press assent, and upset the man’s last power of self-control. 

“1 know what you mean,” he exclaimed, rising from the table more quickly 
than good breeding would dictate. 

The Countess quietly put out her hand to keep her cup from overturning 
with the jar he gave the table, and looked at him with placid interrogation. 

“You think they were afraid to tell me,” he went on; “afraid of giving me 
pain—or that Dora was afraid for her empire—you know I am engaged to her?” 

‘It seemed to his listener that her mouth was changing into iron—the muscles 
of her tongue almost as useless as if they had been made of sponge—but she 
still locked at him; the half smile was on her lip, the voice which replied was 
indolent and musical as ever. 

“TI do, now that I have it from the best possible authority—yourself. Nei- 
ther your betrothed nor anybody else had given me reason to suspect it. Your 
name has not been mentioned, I said.” 

“T suppose Mrs. Laurence told Dora you would not be interested.” 

“T suppose so! Mrs. Laurence was mistaken; I am interested—I con- 
gratulate you with all my heart! I have seen Miss Hastings constantly since 
my arrival. I am sure you have won a prize, and I am sure that you are worthy 
of it.” 

It was a rather neat speech, and she knew that she delivered it very nicely, 
and all the while sparks of fire danced before her eyes, and the floor went up and 
the ceiling came down; the chairs and tables moved about in a frantic dance, 
and everything grew so misty and indistinct that she could see nothing clearly 
except his pale, angry face as it confronted her. 

“You are very good,” he said stiffly. ‘Your pretty compliment to Dora is 
simple truth, and I will try to deserve my share.” 

“ You will do it,” she replied, quietly. 

He began to sneer—tried to get out a biting speech in regard to the spirit of 
prophecy she had developed. But angry as he was—bitterly as he hated her— 
the taunt died unuttered beneath ,the fixed, solemn look in those brown eyes. 
So he buttoned his coat and uttered a commonplace. “TI will not intrude upon 
you any longer ; I have rather a tiresome walk back to the station.” 

“Will you let me drive you down?” she asked. “I always have my ponies 
out of an evening.” 
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“ Thanks—the walk will be a relief after so much railway journeying as I 
have had.” 

“So you will not even let me do you so slight a favor as that ?” returned she, 
and this time her lips quivered a little. 

“It really is not necessary, Countess. I will say good-by now—or rather, as 
I suppose we shall meet before long, I’ll be French enough to make it aw 
revoir.” 

It was the first sentence with which he felt satisfied, and for an instant he 
was more at his ease. She speedily upset that. 

“Give it any pretty name you will,” she said; “itis plain that you mean 
good-by, and so—adieu.” 

She held out her hand—that perfect hand which had been the envy of queens 
—that hand he had kissed so often—prayed over, ay, fairly wept over in the 
mad passion of his youth ; the sight of which made his very heart ache with a 
recollection of the old pain as sorely as if the wound were not seared over. He 
had to take it. She kept her fingers pressed slightly on his, and said, calmly 
enough, 

“ Before you go, there is one thing I should like you to do—you see I am will- 
ing to accept a favor from you, though you refused mine.” 

“ Certainly, Madame la Comtesse ; you have only to speak.” 

“ And because I bear that title, because you are just entering a new life, I 
can ask it. Say, ‘ Adéle, I forgive you.’ ” 

She raised her beseeching eyes to his face. He fairly flung her hand from 
him. 

“T won't do it!” he said, harshly. “I don’t forgive you—I never shall! 
You broke my heart—you destroyed my youth! Why, you so utterly ruined my 
life that now, though you are nothing to me—nothing, I repeat, thank God !—the 
memory of what you made me suffer leaves me capable of only half enjoying my 
present happiness.” 

She bowed her head in patient submission. 

“T was wrong to ask it,” she answered ; “but I thought now you might, be- 
cause I had passed utterly out of your life. I am the same as dead—we don’t 
-bear enmity against them.” 

“Tam not sure,” he retorted. 

“TI am,” she replied, “and I speak from experience.” 

“T don’t know why you should care to have my forgiveness anyway.” 

“T'll tell you why, Clifford. Perhaps I ought not to call you that, but I al- 
ways used, and it comes so natural that I forgot.” 

“You'll tell me why,” he amended, so bewildered between anger and pain 
that he could not decide whether she was acting or earnest. 

“ Because I have learned how wrong and wicked I was ; because the ambi- 
tions and triumphs for which I threwaway my youth have proved Dead Sea 
fruits ; because I despise and loathe the worldly girl who cansed your trouble 
more thoroughly than you can possibly do.” 

“You have changed,” he said bitterly. “I remember when you declared 
that youthful dreams were folly and never lasted ; that nothing was a real good 
except money and position.” 

“T have not forgotten, Clifford! You need not add to the bitterness of my 
confession by reminding me of my old creeds. I won the stake I played for— 
title, position ; and to-day my life is so utterly desolate that the poorest beggar 
would not change with me if he could know the truth.” 

“ Believe me, I am sorry——” 
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“ You can’t be, unless you forgive me,” she interrupted. “I haven’t spoken 
to excite your sympathy; do believe this is not a bit of fine comedy! I always 
meant you should know the truth—not to make you pity me. It seemed that the 
telling you would be a sort of expiation—a proof that I repented my sin.” 

“I suppose you only acted in accordance with the doctrines in which you 
had been brought up,” he said, more gently. ; 

“ But that is no excuse,” she replied. 

“Twas poor then. Your father would not have allowed you to marry me if 
you had been willing. Lily told me that he threatened to cut you off with a shil- 
ling if you did.” 

“ Ali true enough, but that was not what deterred me! I was as worldly as 
my father; I wanted to buy rank with his republican wealth, just as I told you. 
Well, I did it—let that go! I have said all I wished now; it has been in my 
mind for months, years! I wanted you to know that however deeply I wronged 
you in the old time, you have been bitterly avenged.” 

“TI didn’t want vengeance, Adéle.” 

“ And yet you cannot forgive me!” 

“Yes, | do—freely ; there is my hand! There shall never be another harsh 
thought in my mind toward you,” he said, with the impulsiveness which no 
amount of living could rid him of. 

“You have done me more good than you can imagine,” she returned, smil- 
ing sadly. “Now we begin on new terms. We must meet, and there need be 
no feeling on either side to make us constrained and give people a chance to 
pity or blame us.” 

“ T don’t care for people ! ” 

* Nor I much—not enough, I fear. But I do care for Dora, and I want you 
both to be happy. Iam sure that the forgiveness you have promised me will 
help you. I won’t keep you any longer—you might miss the train. Go away to 
Dora. It was not kind of Lily to make her keep the truth from me ; but I would 
rather let them know in my own way that I have discovered it.” 

* T shall only say that I saw you.” 

“ And give Dora my love—I mean it! Good-by, Clifford! You'll be happy 
—very happy. I am sure of that, and I thank Heaven for it. At least I did not 
utterly ruin your future.” 

She went away out of the room through the twilight shadows which had be- 
gun to darken it, and Clifford Stuyvesant stood and watched her, and knew that 
the future could never give any happiness like that ef his early dream. 

Rut he had known this from the first, he told himself over and over, as he 
hurried along the path which led through the fields to the station. Dora was 
gentle, and tender, and kind. He loved her after what he might have believed a 
good fashion, if he had never known a better—at least a more fervid one. He 
had watched her grow up; child as she was, she had been his only confidante 
in the first days of his wretchedness, when Adéie Laurence went forth in her 
search for title and position. ° 

During those years he had become rich ; partly by the result of a voyage to 
South America, partly through some of the wonderful means by which Wall 
street has made so many men rich during the past few years. And this last 
winter, coming back to town after a few months absence, he had found Dora so 
much more charming than ever that ke proposed and was accepted, and told 
himself that the future would do well enough—well enough ; as much as any 
man need expect who had nearly reached thirty. 
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The remainder of the summer passed with Madame de Soissons in a monot- 
onous round, which it would be neither useful nor pleasant to chronicle, though 
I think she did not altogether waste the days from the very fact that she tried 
not to rebel against the loneliness and desolation of her life. She acknowledged 
always that she had brought it upon herself by sacrificing love to ambition, 
believing the world’s doctrine that all youthful affection must speedily lose its 
glory, that wealth and pomp are the only lasting basis on which to build up the 
sort of happiness the mind needs as it forsakes its early romance. 

Mrs. Laurence and Dora both wrote to her pleasant, chatty letters, and she an- 
swered them ; but there was no question concerning Clifford Stuyvesant on either 
side. Early in the autumn, the two ladies returned, expecting to be followed by 
a gay party in the course of the following week. 

“ A little excitement will do you good, Countess,” her father’s widow said. 

“J shall not try the experiment just now,” Adéle replied. “I am going to 
make a short journey during this lovely autumn weather.” 

“ All by yourself ?” asked Lily, in amazement. 

“T’ll take my maid and my man. I’m sure they will do for griffins or sheep 
dogs.” 

“Oh, there’s no harm in it, only I thought you would be glad to see people 
after these solitary weeks. Where shall you go?” 

“Up into the Catskills. I want to see the mountains once more in their Oc- 
tober dress.” 

“It is of no use to tease you,” Lily answered ; “but all the same, I am very 
sorry to have you go.” 

She was heartily glad for some reason, and Adéle saw it ; so she contented 
herself by replying with a smile; but it was so very signifficant that Lily colored 
under the soufcon of rouge she had lately taken to wearing. Fortunately, 
Dora came in at the instant, and Mrs. Laurence took refuge in lamentations to 
her. Dora declared herself disappointed at the Countess’s determination, and 
Adéle saw that she meant it. 

“ You'll have enough of me before the winter is over,” she said with her rare 
smile, which was so beautiful. “Let me follow my own caprices. Have youa 
large party coming, Lily?” 

Mrs. Laurence began enumerating. There would be a house full, many of 
them old friends of Adéle’s, Lily said. 

“ But you forget to mention one old friend of mine, though of course he is 
coming,” the Countess answered. 

Lily was a veteran actress and did an innocent look of inquiry very well ; but 
Dora colored to the tips of her pretty little ears. “ Let me see,” observed Lily, 
thoughtfully. “Who else? Oh, to be sure—the Howards and Mrs. Peyton 
and——” 

“Clifford Stuyvesant,” added the Countess, sweetly. “ My dear Lily, I think 
when I first came you might have given me an opportunity of congratulating 
Dora. Of course, she hardly knew me well enough to make the confidence herself.” 

Mrs. Laurence was absolutely confused, and began several sentences—“ It 
was a secret—I thought—well id 

The Countess paid no attention to her failures ; she had risen, and was stand- 
ing near the blushing Dora. She touched the girl’s chin with her finger—raised 
it so as to look in her face, and said, kindly and heartily, 

“TI do congratulate you now, though, dear ; and I wish you all the happiness I 
am sure you deserve.” 
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“ Thank you,” Dora said, more charmed with her than ever. 

“ But who told you?” asked Lily, incautiously. She could have bitten her 
tongue out for the heedless speech a second after, but it was too late. 

“ Mr. Stuyvesant himself, of course,” replied the Countess, placidly. 

Thomas, at this crisis, announced that Madame de Soissons’s horse was wait- 
ing, and with a parting kiss to Dora, she went away to prepare for her ride. 

Lily glanced at Dora, and Dora became absorbed in studying the pattern of 
the table-cover. They were both uncomfortable, as the Countess had known 
they would be. It was her one bit of revenge for their secrecy. 

“ Clifford did not say he had told her,” Mrs. Laurence said. 

“T don’t ” Dora had begun to prevaricate, but she checked herself. 
“No; but it was very natural he should. I am glad. It seemed so shabby not 
to mention it, and so strange.” 

Mrs. Laurence did not say that for Clifford Stuyvesant to have been silent 
concerning his confidence to the Countess might also come under the head of 
“strange,” but her face showed she thought it. 

“I never could see the good of not owning it to people,” she said; “every- 
body else does.” 

“Time enough next winter,” Dora answered, cheerfully ; but she did not feel 
cheerful in the least. 

After Mrs. Laurence had left her, she sat pondering over Clifford’s reticence, 
perplexing herself with weary questions ; and though she tried to put them out 
of her mind, they would come back very often during the weeks that followed, 
though they were pleasant weeks on the whole, and Stuyvesant was one of the 
guests at the house, merry and contented as a man who had never had any dead 
to bury, or their unquiet ghosts to lay, after. 

The autumn passed ; the troop of visitors left the old mansion ; the Countess 
returned from her expedition to watch the falling leaves among the mountains ; 
the three women were comfortably established in the town house, and the wheels 
of time apparently rolled on velvet. 

The “season” began and rushed on toward a brilliant culmination, till be- 
tween dinners, balls, and the thousand dissipations society contrives, Mrs. Lau- 
rence and Dora, like the rest of Fashion’s devotees, worked harder than bond- 
slaves. 

The Countess did not work; she took life in an idle, disdainful way, like one 
who had learned that it was not worth wearying over. She made no pretence of 
widow’s weeds. She had done with pretences of all sorts, she told herself. If 
she chose to be visible at Lily’s parties, she was ; sometimes took her seat in the 
opera-box, or could be occasionally deluded into dinners. What anybody said 
she did not in the least care ; it was inclination, no fear of gossip, which made 
her live quietly, and kept her in attire that might be considered a species of 
mourning dress. 

Naturally, Clifford Stuyvesant was a good deal at the house, but the Countess 
rarely saw him. When they did meet, there was nothing to excite suspicion in 
the manner of either, not even an effort at avoiding conversation. Mrs. Lau- 
rence admitted that Adéle had no evil designs, she believed, and got neatly 
snubbed by Dora for venturing to hint that she could make trouble if she had. 

The young lady and the Countess were absolutely fond of each other. Adéle 
was astonished to find that she had such capabilities for liking left; and as both 
were of the order of women who do not consider that friendship means gushing 
and talking one’s self over, they got on admirably. 
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Lily sometimes, when she had a moment to think, did the injured and re- 
proachful to each in turn for showing more affection toward a comparative stran- 
ger than to her; but the Countess fairly laughed in her face with good-natured 
scorn, and Dora denied the charge once for all, and then took refuge in what her 
cousin termed “the obstinate Hastings silence.” 

But it was written in the books of Fate that Madame de Soissons should not 
yet attain the undisturbed quiet she desired. Another trouble rose to haunt her 
and bring the punishment for another folly. 

Henri de Riviére came over from France—a worthless fellow, who, in the 
days of Adéle’s Parisian triumphs, had maintained a decent position in the world, 
thanks to the importance of his family. But within the last year he had lost 
even that. Some flagrant misconduct at a gaming-table had been made public; 
his relatives discarded him, and he found it necessary to seek “ fresh fields and 
pastures new.” He appeared in America; he wanted money for his present 
needs and assistance in marrying a Yankee heiress, and he relied on the Count- 
ess for both. In spite of the rumors which followed him over, he did for a time 
succeed in holding his own, made Adéle recognize him, and floated into Murray 
Hill saloons on the strength of her name. It was one of the most galling annoy- 
ances that had ever befallen the haughty woman ; but she could not at once rid 
herself of the yoke. In the mad Parisian days she had flirted dreadfully with 
de Riviére ; indeed, there had been a quarrel between her and the Count in re- 
gard to him, and she had written the young man a dozen foolish letters which 
she had long ago forgotten. 

But Henri de Riviére had not forgotten, and those letters were safe in his 
dressing-case when he reached America. He made his determination plain 
enough. Adéle should either help him, purchase his silence, or he would intro- 
duce their faded romance into a book he was writing. 

For several weeks he tormented her almost out of her senses. There was 
nothing wrong in the letters—that is, nothing worse than the folly of a married 
woman writing sentimental epistles to another than her husband; but the 
Countess knew that, if they were made public just now, when evil reports con- 
cerning her had only lately been laid at rest, slander would blacken her character 
in an irretrievable fashion. 

Nobody dreamed of her trouble except Dora. She did tell Dora. In her 
whole life before, Madame had never accepted a confidante; but she was so 
weary and broken down now that her old strength of will could not support her ; 
she wanted sympathy, and she told Dora every thing. At last, de Rivitre found 
that the Countess would only help him on condition of receiving a tangible re- 
turn. He wanted money dreadfully; concluded that he should stand a better 
chance among the heiresses of South America than he did among those of the 
North, owing to the unpleasant gossip which pursued him and made his position 
in New York more and more doubtful. He consented to Adéle’s offer—he would 
sell her the letters for five thousand dollars. But when it came to the point he 
haggled—demurred—threatened—appointed interviews in compromising places, 
then would appear without the documents, and tormented her in every possible 
way. He discovered at length that he had reached the limit; she grew desper- 
ate and dared him to do his worst. 

For several days after the meeting in which she vowed that nothing should 
induce her to notice him further, he could not gain admittance to her presence, 
and she paid no attention to his notes. He became alarmed then, fot he knew 
that money was better than revenge. So he wrote to say that if she would be 
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in Brady’s gallery the next morning at eleven o’clock, with the check ready, she 
should have the letters. 

Dora entered Adéle’s room as she was reading the easy, impudent pages, and 
the Countess handed them to her. 

“He means fair play this time. My silence has frightened him, as you 
thought it would,” she said, with a weary smile. 

Dora congratulated her, and kissed and petted her, but Adéle was too ill with 
nervous anxiety and a feverish cold to be either hopeful or at rest. The next 
morning she was not fit to go out; but she dressed nevertheless, and would not 
listen to Dora’s expostulations until she found herself nearly fainting under the 
fatigue and weakness. 

“ You shall lie down,” Dora said, authoritatively. “I will go myself.” 

The Countess refused to permit her; but Dora insisted, and her companion 
was too dizzy and sick to think fairly. 

“Tt can do no harm,” Dora urged. ‘ Anybody may go to a photographic 
gallery. You have the check signed by your lawyer. I'll exchange it with that 
fiend for the letters. I shall know them, and will be careful they are all there.” 

Adéle had been able to recali the times when the epistles were written, and 
knew the exact number of them; a silly, girlish journal she kept had luckily not 
been destroyed, and she had allowed Dora to read it. So Dora was as well up 
in the case as herself. 

The two argued as long as the Countess was able ; but at length she had to 
lay her aching head back on her pillow and allow Dora to have her own way. 

“Go to sleep,” the girl said. “I'll be back in an hour.” 

She started on her errand bravely enough, too angry with the miserable man 
and too full of sympathy for Adéle to think of any unpleasant consequences to 
herself; though if she had, the thought would not have deterred her. She en- 
tered the gallery. There was nobody visible that she knew; passed on toward 
the front; and there, lounging in a window-seat, was the chevalier. He rose to 
greet her with elaborate compliments, never dreaming her appearance other than 
accidental ; but she speedily set him right. 

“ Monsieur,” said she, in as pretty French as he could have uttered himself, 
“TI come on behalf of Madame de Soissons. You have some letters of hers. 
I have a check for you in return. Let us make an exchange and be done.” 

He was fairly taken aback, and tried to take refuge in smiling menaces and 
assertions that he must see the Countess. 

“She will not see you,” replied Dora, quietly. “ This is your last opportu- 
nity to settle the matter. If you want the money, here it is; if you prefer re- 
venge, take it. Make the letters public to-day, and to-morrow we shall have the 
pleasure of knowing that a good friend has shot you through the head.” 

These dreadful American girls! De Riviére was frightened out of his petty 
senses by her coolness, and the sweet way in which she explained that if he re- 
fused to fight a duel he must be branded as a coward whose word would meet 
with no credence. He fluttered—he stammered. At last, hardly knowing what 
he did, he gave up the letters. Dora counted them, looked at the date on each, 
made sure they were all there, and handed him the check. 

“If I could explain, Mademoiselle,” he began, but she cut him short. 

“Good morning,” she said; “1 would advise you to sail for South America 
at once. I doubt if the air here will agree with you.” 

She turned away, and was hiding the letters in her pocket, when she heard 
her name pronounced ; looked up and saw Clifford Stuyvesant, and a very white, 
angry man he was. 
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“ Allow me to offer you my arm,” he said, and swept her down stairs befure 
she could speak. 

She pointed to the hired carriage in which she had come; he assisted her in 
without a word. 

“Come with me,” she found voice to say. 

“Shall I tell the man to drive you home ?” he questioned. 

She bowed her head ; he gave the order, and turned without speaking again ; 
the carriage drove off. Till she reached the house Dora was so confused and 
frightened that she was incapable of realizing the trouble that had overtaken her. 
But once safe in her room, she did. She had promised Clifford never to speak 
to the man—had said she had a very slight acquaintance with him—and now her 
lover’s eyes had seen her part from him; had seen, too, that package of letters. 
She could not defend herself without betraying Adéle, and she felt that the 
woman would almost rather the whole world should know than Clifford. 

But she left her own troubles to console her friend—gave her the letters— 
told the story, and behaved so naturally, the Countess did not perceive there 
was anything amiss. 
was out; Clifford did not come. 


believe her. 


“Did you walk ?” he asked. 


Adéle had fallen asleep ; Lily 
She was frightened and troubled, but he would 
She could not explain; she would tell him frankly that she had 


It was a long day to Dora. 


done what was right ; he could not doubt her. 

In the dusk of the evening she was down in the library. Clifford had not 
appeared. Adéle was in her room; Lily sent word that she was going to dine 
with a friend, but would be back in time to dress and take Dora to the ball of 
that evening ; so Dora ordered dinner away, and took refuge among the shadows. 

Clifford Stuyvesant found her there, coming in only the more angry after 
those hours of reflection. 
sceptical where women were concerned, and now he found that he had a second 
time been deceived—even this frank, sunny-faced girl proved untruthful and false. 

“T have been waiting for you all day,” Dora said. 

“ And what have you to say to me now that I am here?” he asked. 

“O Clifford!” she exclaimed, with a pathetic reproach in her voice that only 


irritated him. 


The bitter experience of his youth had made him 


“I thought I had found one woman who could keep her word,” he said, 
quickly ; “one woman who could be truthful ; but I was mistaken.” 

“T seem to have acted deceitfully,” she answered, “but when I give you my 
word that I have not, you must believe me.” 

“Do you think me an idiot, Dora? 


dent. 


Don’t tell me you met that man by acci- 
I was watching you from the first—I saw everything.” 


“T had no intention of telling you so, Clifford.” 

“ What took you there; what did he give you?” 

“TI cannot answer you,” she said, slowly. 
have been doing right! 
O Clifford, I would have trusted you without a word.” 

He stood appalled by her audacity ; she did not try to screen herself by lies ; 
she took a bolder ground—this was a trial of his affection, and he was to sub- 


mit! 


“You must have faith in me—I 
It may be a hard test, but if you love me it ought not! 


“Will you believe me, Clifford?” she asked. 

“Believe what? That you expect me to bea patient dupe—an easy, good- 
natured fool, content to let the girl who is to bear my name compromise herself 
with a man like that, and say I am perfectly satisfied ?” 


His voice rose as he put the angry questions; it reached Madame de Sois- 
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sons, who had at that instant come down stairs and entered the little room sepa- 
rated from the library by heavily-curtained door-ways. She stood still and 
listened. 

“You put it harshly,” Dora said. 

“ But truthfully, you cannot deny.” 

“ Perhaps it is too much to ask,” she said. 

“Too much ?” and he laughed in wrath and pain. “ More than any creature 
lower than the angels would grant, I fancy.” 

She did not speak; he poured out a torrent of angry words, but she made 
no reply until he exclaimed : 

“Tell me why you met that fellow—give me any reason ; I’ll believe you—I 
will!” ’ 

“T cannot,” she answered, gently; “I can only repeat that I went there be- 
cause it was my duty—because I should have been a pitiful coward, unworthy to 
be your wife, if I had not acted as I did. Once more I ask you to believe, to 
trust me. Clifford, I shall never ask you again.” 

“Do you mean that our engagement is at an end—that you throw me over— 
that this has been a game you played a 

“Stop,” she interrupted ; “don’t speak things you will regret! I only say 
that you must accept my word. I want nothing changed ; but unless you believe 
me you cannot wish our engagement continued.” 

* And this is all you can say?” 

“All. It is very little; but if love means anything, it means implicit faith.” 

Her voice was low and firm; she stood there in the dim light, pale, but very 
calm ; she had made her resolve, and would abide by it. 

“Your conduct has at least the merit of originality,” he sneered. “Other 
women lie; you scorn to do that—you only insist on my shutting my eyes and 
following meekly where you lead.” 

“T tell you that I have behaved as any good man would desire the woman he 
loved to do; that ought to be as conclusive as any other explanation.” 

“ Unfortunately, I am not good enough to accept it! The truth, Dora, or——” 

“ Clifford, Clifford!” 

“ Or we part,” he finished, sternly. 

Before she could answer, the velvet curtains parted noiselessly, and Adéle 
de Soissons stood in the doorway. It would be fine to say that at the first word 
she caught she rushed in to make her avowal; but human nature is a poor thing. 
She stood still, and in those moments of waiting seven times seven devils tore 
at the heart of the beautiful woman, and strove for mastery. If she remained 
silent the affair between the two ended here! Clifford had never loved that 
child—the old dream had power over his soul still. His trouble and anger dur- 
ing that meeting in the summer proved it. She need do nothing—let matters 
take their course ; happiness might yet be hers—the vision she had lived upon 
during her homeward voyage might be fulfilled. 

No; Adéle did something nobler than to rush upon the pair, and avow the 
truth without hesitation. She stood still and prayed for help as she had never 
prayed in her whole life, while the legion of demons struggled and counselled 
and sought to hold her back, and she conquered. 

“ Clifford,” she said; they turned and saw her. “Dora went to meet that 
man for my sake. Those were my letters! She did a brave, noble thing; it is 
only I who was weak and mean, as usual. I had flirted with him in the days 
when my husband’s cruelty drove me mad. I called it right because I did not 
absolutely let him make love to me. Now I have had to buy my letters back to 
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keep my name out of his book. I was ill, and Dora went in my place. It was 
a miserable action to let her go, but what else could be expected from me?” 

“ You could not help yourself, Adéle,” Doraexclaimed. “I was glad todoit!” 

“ You hear her,” Adéle said, turning toward Stuyvesant, who had remained 
silent, so harrowed by conflicting emotions that he could find no voice; “you 
hear her! And that you may fully appreciate the difference between her and 
me, you shall have the rest of the truth. I have stood in that room listening, 
ready to go away and let you two be separated by my wickedness ; and where 
there is one woman like her, there are a thousand like me! Clifford Stuyvesant, 
go down on your knees and beg her forgiveness, and God’s likewise.” 

“He has my forgiveness,” Dora said, and was gone. 

She would see neither of them that night; the Countess had to send this 
word down to Stuyvesant, and he went away-—humiliated, ashamed, vowing to be 
worthy of the pure girl’s love, and feeling that the half heart he had given was 
nearly taken from her. 

The next morning Dora saw him, and announced a decision to which she 
held fast—she would not marry him. Mrs. Laurence was glad enough now that 
the engagement had been kept secret; furious with Adéle, though she knew 
none of the particulars.. Dora made ready for a visit to Boston, and nothing 
could stop her. 

“T wish I had died a year ago,” Adéle cried, in her misery. “I have ruined 
your life.” 

“You have done no such thing,” Dora answered; “you are not in the ques- 
tion. A crisis—no matter what—has proved that Clifford did not truly love me; 
if you had been dead, somewhere a’ similar crisis would have come. Thank 
Heaven, for both our sakes, it was not too late! His conduct has made me aware 
that my affection was not real either, because his doubt and hardness have killed it.” 

She went away. Adéle in her penitence would not even see Clifford, and he 
hurried off to be miserable by himself at his old country seat. They might have 
both spared themselves remorse ; for while she was in Boston Dora’s boy lover 
—Howard Fane—appeared. He had left home five years before, when he was 
only nineteen—disowned by his father for some misdemeanor—and it was said and 
believed that he had been drowned in the China seas. He had done a much more 
sensible thing—landed safely among the Celestials, worked manfully in his uncle’s 
tea house, and, finding himself rich, came back to forgive and be forgiven. 

He met Dora visiting his relatives, and told her that he loved her as he did 
in his boyish days, and had never ceased to do—that he had come back for her 
sake. She knew, as she listened, that she need not learn to care for him; the 
old memory had never died out of her soul. Her affection for Clifford had grown 
up from the sympathy she felt in his trouble, coming just at the time when her 
girlish heart was saddened by the news that the daring, reckless youth, htr old 
playmate and her “baby husband,” had gone down beneath those far-off waves. 

Late in May there was a brilliant wedding reception at Mrs. Laurence’s house, 
and Dora was the bride. Clifford and the Countess stood side by side in the 
church while the vows between the youthful pair were uttered; stood side by 
side in the crowded drawing-room after, and watched and were glad in the hap- 
piness they saw, but scarcely spoke to each other, though until that morning 
they had only once met since that revelation Adéle made. 

When the bridal party went away, and the guests disappeared, Lily took 
refuge in her boudoir ; but the Countess could not follow her example, for Clifford 
still lingered, and they sat together in the very apartment where Adéle had fought 
so sorely with her demons many weeks before. 
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“T think,” Clifford said, after a long talk, “that God has forgiven us both, 
and allows us another chance of happiness. Let us forgive each other! Adeéle, 
I love you; I have always. Come to me; let us be at rest.” 

She crept tearfully into the shelter of his arms, and knew that after ali her 
errors, her mistakes, she was permitted to find peace, and the last trace of world- 
liness slipped from her with the coronet which had been so dearly purchased, 
and which she flung so gladly away. FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 
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HE corn-blades glitter in the sun 
T New-risen from the sea: 
Another summer’s day begun 

Ali laughter, light, and glee - 

So long a day for me! 


Ye western winds that curl the wave, 
Swift on your wild wings fly— 
Across the waters howl and rave, 
Lash all your tempests high, 

But speed the twilight nigh. 


Faint slumberous visions through the day 
Like shadows flit and flee, 

Till Hesper’s soft, mysterious ray 

Brings home the toiling bee 

Then sleep caresses me. 





The scarlet blooms of utter rest 
Clasped in her cool hands glow: 
They fall upon my brow and breast, 
They kiss me soft and slow ; 

O Love! thy lips they know. 


Too long asleep, at length awake ! 
No sunshine frights thee now, 
This living thirst of anguish slake, 
Breathe rest upon my brow— 
Renew thy tender vow. 


Return! return! nor time nor fate 
Shall wrest thy soul from mine! 
In dreams I am not desolate, 

I see thy fond hopes shine, 

I hear thy voice divine. 


But when the dawn comes reddening slow 
Along the tranquil sea, 

I feel beneath their scarlet glow 

How black the sleep-flowérs lie : 

How long is day to me! 


Rose TERRY. 














PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 


By CHARLES READE, 
Author of “Foul Play,” “Griffith Gaunt,” etc. 





CHAPTER XLV. 


HE mighty reflux, which, after a short struggle, overpowered the rush of 
water from the windows, and carried Grace Carden’s helpless body away 
from the tree, drove her of course back towards the houses, and she was whirled 
past Little’s window with fearful velocity, just as he was going to leap into the 
flood, and perish in an insane attempt to save her. With a loud cry he seized 
her by her long floating hair, and tried to draw her in at the window; but the 
mighty water pulled her from him fiercely, and all but dragged him in after her ; 
he was only saved by clutching the side of the wall with his left hand: the flood 
was like some vast solid body drawing against him; and terror began to seize 
on his heart. He ground his teeth; he set his knee against the horizontal pro- 
jection of the window; and that freed his left hand; he suddenly seized her 
arm with it, and, clutching it violently, ground his teeth together, and, throwing 
himself backward with a jerk, tore her out of the water by an effort almost super- 
human. Such was the force exerted by the torrent on one side, and the desper- 
ate lover on the other, that not her shoes only, but her stockings, though gartered, 
were torn off her in that fierce struggle. 

He had her in his arms, and cried aloud, and sobbed over her, and kissed her 
wet cheeks, her lank hair, and her wet clothes, in a wild rapture. He went on 
kissing her and sobbing over her so wildly and so long, that Coventry, who had 
at first exulted with him at her rescue, began to rage with jealousy. 

“Please remember she is my wife,” he shrieked: “don’t take advantage of 
her condition, villain.” 

“Your wife, you scoundrel! You stole her from me once; now come and 
take her from me again. Why didn’t you save her? She was near to you. You 
let her die: she lives by me, and for me, and I for her.” With this he kissed 
her again, and held her to his bosom. “ D’ye see that? liar! coward! villain!” 

Even across that tremendous body of rushing death, from which neither was 
really safe, both rivals’ eyes gleamed hate at each other. 

The wild beasts that a flood drives together on to some little eminence, lay 
down their natures, and the panther crouches and whimpers beside the antelope : 
but these were men, and could entertain the fiercest of human passions in the 
very jaws of death. 

To be sure it was but for a moment; a new danger soon brought them both 
to their senses: an elm tree whirling past grazed Coventry’s plane tree; it was 
but a graze, yet it nearly shook him off into the flood, and he yelled with fear ; 
almost at the same moment a higher wave swept into Little’s room, and the rising 
water set everything awash, and burst over him as he kneeled with Grace. He 
got up drenched and half blinded with the turbid water, and, taking Grace in his 
arms, waded waist high to his bed, and laid her down on it. 

It was a moment of despair. Death had entered that chamber in a new, un- 
foreseen, and inevitable form. The ceiling was low, the water was rising steadily ; 
the bedstead floated ; his chest of drawers floated, though his rifle and pistols 
lay on it, and the top drawers were full of the tools he always had about him; 
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in a few minutes the rising water must inevitably jam Grace and him against the 
ceiling, and drown them like rats in a hole. 

Fearful as the situation was, a sickening horror was added to it by the horri- 
ble smell of the water; it had a foul and appalling odor, a compound of earthi- 
ness and putrescence ; it smelt like a newly-opened grave; it paralyzed like a 
serpent’s breath. 

Stout as young Little’s heart was, it fainted now, when he saw his bedstead, 
and his drawers, and his chairs, all slowly rising towards the ceiling, lifted by 
that cold, putrescent, liquid death. 

But all men, and even animals, possess greater powers of mind, as well as of 
body, than they ever exert, unless compelled by dire necessity: and it would 
have been strange indeed if a heart so staunch, and a brain so inventive, as Lit- 
tle’s, had let his darling die like a rat drowned in a hole—without some new and 
masterly attempt first made to save her. 

To that moment of horror and paralysis succeeded an activity of mind and 
body almost incredible. He waded to the drawers, took his rifle, and fired both 
barrels at one place in the ceiling, bursting a hole, and cutting a narrow joist 
almost in two. Then he opened a drawer, got an axe and a saw out, and tried to 
wade to the bed; but the water now took him off his feet, and he had to swim 
to it instead ; he got on it, and with his axe and his saw he contrived to paddle 
the floating bed under the hole in the ceiling, and then with a few swift and pow- 
erful blows of his axe soon enlarged that aperture sufficiently ; but at that mo- 
ment the water carried the bedstead away from the place. 

He set to work with his saw and axe, and paddled back again. 

Grace, by this time, was up on her knees, and in a voice, the sudden firmness 
of which surprised and delighted him, asked if she could help. 

“Yes,” said he, “you can. On with my coat.” 

It lay on the bed. She helped him on with it, and then he put his axe and 
saw into the pockets, and told her to take hold of his skirt. 

He drew himself up through the aperture, and Grace, holding his skirts with 
her hands and the bed with her feet, climbed adroitly on to the head of the bed 
--a French bed made of mahogany—and Henry drew her through the aperture. 

They were now on the false ceiling, and nearly jammed against the roof; Lit- 
tle soon hacked a great hole in that, just above the parapet, and they crawled out 
upon the gutter. 

They were now nearly as high as Coventry on his tree ; but their house was 
rocking, and his tree was firm. 

In the next house were heard the despairing shrieks of poor creatures, who 
saw no way of evading their fate; yet the way was as open to them as to this 
brave pair. 

“Oh, my angel,” said Grace, “save them. Then, if you die, you go to God.” 

“ All right,” said Henry. ‘Come on.” 

They darted down the gutter to the next house. Little hacked a hole in the 
slates, and then in the woodwork, and was about to jump in, when the house he 
had just left tumbled all to pieces, like a house of sugar, and the dééris went 
floating by, including the bedstead that had helped to save them. 

“Oh God!” cried Little, “this house will go next; run on to the last one.” 

“ No, Henry, I would rather die with you than live alone. Don’t be frightened 
for me, my angel. Save lives, and trust to Jesus.” 

“ All right,” said Little ; but his voice trembled now. 

He jumped in, hacked a hole in the ceiling, and yelled to the inmates to give 
him their hands. 
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There was a loud cry of male and female voices. 

“ My child first,” cried a woman, and threw up an infant, which Little caught, 
and handed to Grace. She held it, wailing, to her breast. 

Little dragged five more souls up. Grace helped them out, and they ran 
along the gutter to the last house, without saying “ Thank you.” 

The house was rocking. Little and Grace went on to the next, and he 
smashed the roof in, and then the ceiling, and Grace and he were getting the 
people out, when the house they had just left melted away, all but a chimney- 
stack, which adhered in jagged dilapidation to the house they were now upon. 

They were now upon the last. Little hacked furiously through the roof and 
ceiling, and got the people out; and now twenty-seven souls crouched in the 
gutter, or hung about the roof of this one house; some praying, but most of 
them whining and wailing. 

“ What is the use howling ?” groaned Little. 

He then drew his Grace to his panting bosom ; and his face was full of mor- 
tal agony. 

She consoled him. “Never mind, my angel. God has seen you. He is 
good to us, and lets us die together.” 

At this moment the house gave a rock, and there was a fresh burst of wailing. 

This, connected with his own fears, enraged Henry. 

“Be quiet,” said he, sternly. “Why can’t you die decently, like your bet- 
ters ?” 

Then he bent his head in noble silence over his beloved, and devoured her 
features as those he might never see again. 

At this moment was heard a sound like the report of a gun; a large tree, 
whirled down by the flood, struck the plane tree just below the fork, and cut it 
in two, as promptly as a scythe would go through a carrot. 

It drove the upper part along, and, going with it, kept it perpendicular for 
some time; the white face and glaring eyes of Frederick Coventry sailed past 
those despairing lovers ; he made a wild clutch at them, then sank in the boiling 
current, and was hurried away. 

This appalling incident silenced all who saw it, for a moment. Then they 
began to wail louder than ever. 

But Little started to his feet, and cried “ Hurrah!” 

There was a general groan. 

“ Hold your tongues,” he roared. “I’ve got good news for you. The water 
was over the top windows; now it is an inch lower. The reservoir must be 
empty by now. The water will go down as fast as it rose. Keep quiet for two 
minutes, and you will see.” 

Then no more was heard, but the whimpering of the women, and, every now 
and then, the voice of Little; he hung over the parapet, and reported every half 
minute the decline of the water ; it subsided with strange rapidity, as he had fore- 
seen. 

In three minutes after he had noticed the first decline, he took Grace down 
through the roof, on the second floor. 

When Grace and Henry got there, they started with dismay: the danger was 
not over: the front wall was blown clean out by the water; all but a jagged 
piece shaped like a crescent, and it seemed a miracle that the roof thus weakened 
and crowded with human beings, had not fallen in. 

“We must get out of this,” said Little. “It all hangs together by a thread.” 

He called the others down from the roof, and tried to get down by the stair- 
case, but it was broken into sections and floating about. 
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Then he cut into the floor near the wall, and, to his infinite surprise, found 
the first floor within four feet of him. The flood had lifted it bodily, more than 
six feet. 

He dropped on to it, and made Grace let herself down to him, he holding her 
round the waist, and landing her light as a feather. 

Henry then hacked through the door, which was jammed tight; and, the 
water subsiding, presently the wrecks of the staircase left off floating, and stuck 
in the mud and water: by this means they managed to get down, and found 
themselves in a layer of mud, and stones, and débris, alive and dead, such as no 
imagination had hitherto conceived. 

Dreading, however, to remain in a house so disembowelled within, and so 
shattered without, that it seemed to survive by mere cohesion of mortar, he beg- 
ged Grace to put her arm round his neck, and then lifted her and carried her out 
into the night. 

“Take me home to papa, my angel,” said she. 

He said he would; and tried to find his way to the road which he knew led 
up the hill to Woodbine Villa. But all landmarks were gone ; houses, trees, 
hedges, all swept away ; roads covered three feet thick with rocks, and stones, and 
bricks, and carcasses. The pleasant valley was one horrid quagmire, in which 
he could take few steps, burdened as he was, without sticking, or stumbling 
against some sure sign of destruction and death: within the compass of fifty 
yards he found a steam-boiler and its appurtenances (they must have weighed 
some tons, yet they had been driven more than a mile), and a dead cow, and the 
body of a wagon turned upside down: [the wheels of this same wagon were 
afterwards found fifteen miles from the body]. 

He began to stagger and pant. 

“Let me walk, my angel,” said Grace. “I’m nota baby.” 

She held his hand tight, and tried to walk with him step by step. Her white 
feet shone in the pale moonlight. 

They made for rising ground, and were rewarded by finding the dééris less 
massive. 

“The flood must have been narrow hereabouts,” said Henry. “ We shall 
soon be clear of it, I hope.” 

Soon after this, they came under a short but sturdy oak that had survived ; 
and, entangled in its close and crooked branches, was something white. They 
came nearer ; it was a dead body: some poor man or woman hurried from sleep 
to Eternity. 

They shuddered and crawled on, still making for higher ground, but sore 
perplexed. 

Presently they heard a sort of sigh. They went towards it, and founda poor 
horse stuck at an angle; his efforts to escape being marred by a heavy stone to 
which he was haltered. 

Henry patted him, and encouraged him, and sawed through his halter; then 
he struggled up, but Henry held him, and put Grace on him. She sat across 
him and held on by the mane. 

The horse, being left to himself, turned back a little, and crossed the quag- 
mire till he got into a bridle-road, and this landed them high and dry on the 
turnpike. 

Here they stopped, and, by one impulse, embraced each other, and thanked 
God for their wonderful escape. 

But soon Henry’s exultation took a turn that shocked Grace’s religious sen- 
timents, which recent acquaintance had strengthened, 
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“Yes,” he cried, “now I believe that God really does interpose in earthly 
things; 1 believe everything ; yesterday I believed nothing. The one villain is 
swept away, and we two are miraculously saved. Now we can marry to-mor- 
row—no, to-day, for it is past midnight. Oh, how good He is, especially for kill- 
ing that scoundrel out of our way. Without his death, what was life worth 
to me? But now—oh, Heavens! is it alla dream? Hurrah! hurrah! hur- 
rah!” 

“Oh, Henry, my love!” said Grace imploringly ; “pray, pray, do not offend 
Him, by rejoicing at such a moment over the death, perhaps the everlasting 
death, of a poor, sinful fellow-creature.” 

“ All right, dearest. Only don’t letus descendtohypocrisy. I thank Heaven 
he is dead, and so do you 

“ Pray, don’t say so.” 

“Well, [ won’t;: let him go. Death settles all accounts. Did you see me 
stretch out my hand to save him?” 

“1 did, my angel, and it was like you: you are the noblest and the greajest 
creature that ever was, or ever will be.” 

“The silliest, you mean. I wondered at myself, next minute. Fancy me 
being such an idiot as to hold out a hand to save him, and so wither both. our 
lives—yours and mine; but I suppose it is against nature not to hold out a hand. 
Well, no harm came of it, thank Heaven.” 

“ Let us talk of ourselves,” said Grace, lovingly. “ My darling, let no harsh 
thought mar the joy of thishour. You have saved my lifeagain. Well, then, itis 
doubly yours. Here, looking on that death we have just escaped, I devote my- 
self to you. You don’t know how I love you; but you shall. 1 adore you.” 

“T love you better still.” 

“You do not: you can’t. It is the one thing I can beat you at, and I will.” 

“Try. When will you be mine?” 

“Tam yours. But, if you mean when will I marry you, why, whenever you 
please. We have suffered too cruelly, and loved too dearly, for me to put you 
off a single day for affectations and vanities. When you please, my own.” 

At this Henry kissed her little white feet with rapture, and kept kissing them, 
at intervals, all the rest of the way: and the horrors of the night ended, to these 
two, in unutterable rapture, as they paced slowly along to Woodbine Villa, with 
hearts full of wonder, gratitude, and joy. 

Here they found lights burning, and learned from a servant that Mr. Carden 
was gone down to the scene of the flood in great agitation. 

Henry told Grace not to worry herself, for that he would find him and relieve 
his fears. 

He then made Grace promise to go to bed at once, and to lie within blankets. 
She didn’t like that idea, but consented. “It is my duty to obey you now, in 
everything,” said she. 

Henry left her, and ran down to the Town Hall. 

He was in that glorious state of bliss in which noble minds long to do good 
actions ; and the obvious thing to do was to go and comfort the living survivors 
of the terrible disaster he had so narrowly escaped. 

He found but one policeman there; the rest, and Ransome at their head, 
were doing their best, all but two, drowned on their beat in the very town of 
Hillsborough. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


Rounp a great fire in the Town Hali were huddled a number of half-naked 
creatures, who had been driven out of their dilapidated homes ; some of them 
had seen children or relatives perish in the flood they had themselves so narrow- 
ly escaped, and were bemoaning them with chattering teeth. 

Little spoke them a word of comfort, promised them all clothes as soon as 
the shops should open, and hurried off to the lower part of the town in search of 
Ransome. 

He soon found the line the flood had taken. Between Poma Bridge and 
Hillsborough it had wasted itself considerably in a broad valley, but still it had 
gone clean through Hillsborough twelve feet high, demolishing and drowning. 
Its terrible progress was marked by a layer of mud a foot thick, dotted with 
rocks, trees, wrecks of houses, machinery, furniture, barrels, mattresses, carcasses 
of animals, and dead bodies, most of them stark naked, the raging flood having 
torn their clothes off their backs. 

Four corpses and two dead horses were lying in a lake of mud about the very 
door of the railway station; three of them were females in absolute nudity. 
The fourth was a male, with one stocking on. This proved to be Hillsbro’ 
Harry, warned in vain up at Damflask. When he actually heard the flood come 
hissing, he had decided, on the whole, to dress, and had got the length of that 
one stocking, when the flying lake cut short his vegetation. 

Not far from this, Little found Ransome, working like a horse, with the tear 
in his eye. 

He uttered a shout of delight and surprise, and, taking Little by both shoul- 
ders, gazed earnestly at him, and said, “Can this be a living man | see?” 

“Yes, I am alive,” said Little, “but I had to work for it: feel my clothes.” 

“ Why they are dryer than mine.” 

“ Aye; yet I have been in water to the throat; the heat of my body arfd my 
great exertions dried them. I'll tell you All another day : now show me how to 
do a bit of good; for it is not one nor two thousand pounds I’ll stick at this 
night.” 

“ Come on.” 

Strange sights they saw that night. They found a dead body curled round 
the top frame of a lamp-post, and, in the suburbs, another jammed between a 
beam and the wall of a house. 

They found some houses with the front wall carried clean away, and, on the 
second floor, such of the inmates as had survived huddled together in their 
night-clothes, unable to get down. These, Ransome and his men speedily re- 
lieved from their situation. 

And now came in word that the whole village of Poma Bridge had been de- 
stroyed. 

Little, with Ransome and his men, hurried on at these sad tidings as fast as 
the mud and ruins would allow, and, on the way, one of the policemen trod on 
something soft. It was the body of a woman, embedded in the mud. 

A little farther they saw, at some distance, two cottages in a row, both gut- 
ted and emptied. An old man was alone in one, seated on the ground floor in 
the deep mud. 

They went to him, and asked what they could do for him. 

“Do? Why let me die,” he said, 
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They tried to encourage him ; but he answered them in words that showed 
how deeply old Shylock’s speech is founded in nature. 

“ Let the water take me,—it has taken all I had.” 

When they asked after his neighbors, he said he believed they were all 
drowned. Unluckily for Az he had been out when the flood came. 

Little clambered into the other cottage, and found a little boy and girl placid- 
ly asleep in a cupboard upstairs. 

Little yelled with delight, and kissed them, and cuddled them, as if they had 
been his own, so sweet was it to see their pretty innocent faces, spared by 
death. The boy kissed him in return, and told him the room had been full of 
water, and dada and mamma had gone out at the window, and they themselves 
had floated in the bed so high he had put his little sister on the top shelf, and 
got on it himself, and then they had both felt very sleepy. 

“You are a dear good boy, and I take you into custody,” said Ransome, in 
a broken voice. 

Judge if this pair were petted up at the Town Hall. 

At Poma Bridge the devastation was horrible. The flood had bombarded a 
row of fifty houses, and demolished them so utterly that only one arch of one cel- 
lar remained ; the very foundations were torn up, and huge holes of incredible 
breadth and depth bored by the furious eddies. 

Where were the inhabitants ? 

Ransome stood and looked, and shook like a man in an ague. 

“ Little,” said he, “‘this is awful. Nobody in Hillsborough dreams the ex- 
tent of this calamity. J dread the dawn of day. There must be scores of dead 
bodies hidden in this thick mud, or perhaps swept through Hillsborough into the 
very sea.” 

A little farther, and they came to the “ Reindeer,” where he had heard the 
boon companions singing—over their graves; for that night, long before the 
cock did craw, or the day daw’, their mouths were full of water and mud, and not 
the barley bree. 

To know their fate needed but a glance at the miserable, shattered, gutted 
fragment of the inn that stood. There was a chimney, a triangular piece of roof, 
a quarter of the inside of one second-floor room, with all the boards gone, and 
half the joists gone, and the others either hanging down perpendicular or stick- 
ing up at an angle of forty-five. Even on the side farthest from the flood the 
water had hacked and ploughed away the wall so deeply, that the miserable wreck 
had a jagged waist, no bigger in proportion than a wasp’s. 

Not far from this amazing ruin was a little two-storied house, whose four rooms 
looked exactly as four rooms are represented in section on the stage, the front 
wall having been blown clean away, and the furniture and inmates swept out ; 
the very fender and fire-irons had been carried away : a bird cage, a clock, and a 
grate were left hanging to the three walls. 

As a part of this village stood on high ground, the survivors were within 
reach of relief; and Little gave a policeman orders to buy clothes at the shop, 
and have them charged to him. 

This done, he begged Ransome to cross the water, and relieve the poor 
wretches who had escaped so narrowly with him. Ransome consented at once ; 
but then came a difficulty—the bridge, like every bridge that the flying lake had 
struck, was swept away. However, the stream was narrow, and, as they were 
already muddy to the knee, they found a place where the miscellaneous ruin 
made stepping-stones,and by passing first on to a piece of masonry, and from 
that to a broken water-wheel, and then on to a rock, they got across. 
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They passed the coiner’s house. It stood on rather high ground, and had 
got off cheap. The water had merely carried away the doors and windows, and 
washed every movable out of it. 

Ransome sighed. “ Poor Shifty!” said he. You'll never play us another 
trick. What an end for a man of your abilities!” 

And now the day began to dawn, and that was fortunate, for otherwise they 
could hardly have found the house they were going to. 

On the way to it they came on two dead bodies, an old man of eighty and a 
child scarce a week old. One fate had united these extremes of human life, the 
ripe sheaf and the spring bud. It transpired afterwards that they had been 
drowned in different parishes. Death, that brought these together, disunited 
hundreds. Poor Dolman’s body was found scarce a mile from his house, but his 
wife’s eleven miles on the other side of Hillsborough ; and this wide separation 
of those, who died in one place by one death, was constant, and a pitiable feature 
of the tragedy. 

At last they got to the house, and Little shuddered at the sight of it ; here 
not only was the whole front wall taken out, but a part of the back wall ; the jag 
ged chimneys of the next house still clung to this miserable shell, whose upper 
floors were slanting sieves, and on its lower was a deep layer of mud, with the 
carcass of a huge sow lying on it, washed in there all the way from Hatfield 
village. 

The people had all run away from the house, and no wonder, for it seemed 
incredible that it could stand a single moment longer ; never had ruin come so 
close to demolition and then stopped. 

There was nothing to be done here, and Ransome went back to Hillsborough 
keeping this side the water. 

Daybreak realized his worst fears: between Poma Bridge and the first suburb 
of Hillsborough the place was like a battle-field ; not that many had been drown- 
ed on the spot, but that, drowned all up the valley by the flood at its highest, 
they had been brought down and deposited in the thick layer of mud left by the 
abating waters. 

Some were cruelly gashed and mangled by the hard objects with which they 
had come in contact. 

Others wore a peaceful expression and had color in their cheeks. One drew 
tears from both these valiant men. It was a lovely little girl, with her little 
hands before her face to keep out the sight of death. 

Here and there a hand or a ghastly face appearing above the mud showed 
how many must be hidden altogether, and Ransome hurried home to get more 
assistance to disinter the dead. 

Just before the suburb of Allerton the ground is a dead flat, and here the fiy- 
ing lake had covered a space a mile broad, doing frightful damage to property 
but not much to life, because wherever it expanded it shallowed in proportion. 

In part of this flat a gentleman had a beautiful garden and pleasure grounds 
over night: they were now under water, and their appearance was incredible; 
the flood expanding here and then contracting, had grounded large objects and 
left small ones floating. In one part of the garden it had landed a large wheat- 
rick, which now stood as if it belonged there, though it had been built five miles 
off. 

In another part was an inverted summer-house and a huge water-wheel, both 
of them great travellers that night. 

In the large fish-pond, now much fuller than usual, floated a wheel-barrow, a 
hair mattress, an old wooden cradle, and an enormous box or chest. 
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Little went splashing through the water to examine the cradle: he was rich- 
ly rewarded. He found a little child in it awake but perfectly happy, and enjoy- 
ing the fluttering birds above and the buoyant bed below, whose treacherous na- 
ture was unknown to him. This incident the genius of my friend Mr. Millais is 
about to render immortal. 

Little’s shout of delight brought Ransome splashing over directly. 

They took up the cradle and contents to carry it home, when all of a sudden 
Ransome’s eye detected a finger protruding through a hole in the box. 

“Hallo!” said he. “ Why, there’s a body inside that box.” 

“Good heavens!” said Little, “he may be alive.” 

With that he made a rush and went in over head and ears. 

“Confound it,” said he as soon as he got his breath. But, being in for it 
now, he swam to the box, and getting behind it shoved it before him to Ran- 
some’s feet. 

Ransome tried to open it, but it shut with a spring. However, there were air- 
holes, and still this finger sticking out of one—for a signal no doubt. 

“ Are ye alive or dead ?” shouted Ransome to the box. 

“ Let me out and you'll see,” replied the box ; and the sound seemed to issue 
from the bowels of the earth. 

Little had his hatchet in his pocket and set to work to try and open it. The 
occupant assisted him with advice how to proceed, all of which sounded subterra- 
neous. 

“Hold your jaw,” said Little. ‘Do you think you can teach me?” 

By a considerable exertion of strength as well as skill, he at last got the box 
open, and discovered the occupant seated pale and chattering, with knees tucked 
up. 

The two men lent him a hand to help him up; Ransome gave a slight start, 
and then expressed the warmest satisfaction. 

“Thank heaven!” said he. “ Shake hands old fellow. I’m downright glad. 
I’ve been groaning over you; butI might have known you'd find some way to 
slip out of trouble. Mr. Little, this is Shifty himself. Please put your arm 
under his; he is as strong as iron, and as slippgry as an eel.” 

The Shifty, hearing this account given of himself, instantly collapsed, and 
made himself weak as water, and tottered from one of his guards to the other in 
turn. 

“T was all that once, Mr. Ransome,” said he, in a voice that became suddenly 
as feeble as his body; “but this fearful night has changed me. Miraculously 
preserved from destruction, I have renounced my errors, and vowed to lead a 
new life. Conduct me at once to a clergyman, that I may confess and repent, 
and disown my past life with horror ; then swear me in a special constable, and 
let me have the honor of acting under your orders, and of codperating with you, 
sir” (to Little), “in your Christian and charitable acts. Let me go about with 
you, gentlemen, and relieve the sufferings of others, as you have relieved mine.” 

“There!” said Ransome, proudly ; “there’s aman for you. He knows every 
move of the game,—can patter like an archbishop.” So saying, he handcuffed 
the Shifty with such enthusiasm, that the convert swore a horrible oath at him, 

Ransome apologized, and beckoning a constable, handed him the Shifty. 

“Take him to the Town Hall, and give him every comfort. He is Number 
one.” 

This man’s escape was not so strange as it appeared. The flood never bom- 
barded his house,—he was only on the hem of it. It rose and filled his house, 
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whereupon he bored three holes in his great chest, and got in. He washed about 
the room till the abating flood contracted, and then it sucked him and his box 
out of the window. He got frightened, and let the lid down, and so drifted about 
till at last he floated into the hands of justice. 


Little and Ransome carried the child away, and it was conveyed to the hos- 
pital and a healthy nurse assigned it. 

Ransome prevailed on Little to go home, change his wet clothes, and lie 
down for an hour or two. He consented, but first gave Ransome an order to lay 
out a thousand pounds, at his expense, in relief of the sufferers. 

Then he went home, sent a messenger to Raby Hall that he was all right, 
took off his clothes, rolled exhausted into bed, and slept till the afternoon. 

At four o’clock he rose, got into a hansom, and drove up to Woodbine 
Villa, the happiest man in England. 

He inquired for Miss Carden. The man said he believed she was not up; 
but would inquire. 

“Do,” said Little. “Tell her who itis. I'll wait in the dining-room.” 

He walked into the dining-room before the man could object, and there he 
found a sick gentleman, with Dr. Amboyne and a surgeon examining him, The 
patient lay on a sofa, extremely pale, and groaning with pain. 

One glance sufficed. It was Frederick Coventry. 





CHAPTER XLVII. 


“WHAT! you alive?” said Little, staring. 

“ Alive, and that is all,” said Coventry. “Pray excuse me for not dying to 
please you.” 

Ere Little could reply, Mr. Carden, who had heard of his arrival, looked in 
from the library, and beckoned him in. 

When they were alone, he began by giving the young man his hand, and then 
thanked him warmly for his danghter. “You have shown yourself a hero in 
courage. Now go one step farther; be a hero in fortitude and self-denial ; that 
unhappy man in the next room is her husband; like you, he risked his life to 
save her. He tells me he heard the dam was going to burst, and came instantly 
with a ladder to rescue her. He was less fortunate than you, and failed to res- 
cue her; less fortunate than you again, he has received a mortal injury in that 
attempt. It was I who found him; I went down, distracted with anxiety, to look 
for my daughter; I found this poor creature jammed tight between the tree he 
was upon and a quantity of heavy timber that had accumulated and rested 
against a bank. We released him with great difficulty. It was a long time be- 
fore he could speak ; and then, his first inquiry was after Aer. Show some pity 
for an erring man, Mr. Little ; some consideration for my daughter’s reputation. 
Let him die in peace: his spine is broken ; he can’t live many days.” 

Little heard all this, and looked down on the ground for some time in silence. 
At last he said firmly, “ Mr. Carden, I would not be inhuman to a dying man; 
but you were always his friend, and never mine. Let me see Aer, and I'll tell 
her what you say, and take her advice.” 

“You shall see her, of course ; but not just now. She is in bed, attended by 
a Sister of Charity, whom she telegraphed for.” 

“Can I see that lady?” 

“ Certainly.” 
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Sister Gratiosa was sent for, and, in reply to Little’s anxious inquiries, told 
him that Sister Amata had been very much shaken by the terrible events of the 
night, and absolute repose was necessary to her; in further conversation she 
told him she was aware of Sister Amata’s unhappy story, and had approved her 
retirement from Hillsborough, under all the circumstances ; but that now, after 
much prayer to God for enlightenment, she could not but think it was the Sis- 
ter’s duty, as a Christian woman, to stay at home and nurse the afflicted man, 
whose name she bore, and above all devote herself to his spiritual welfare. 

“Oh, that is your notion, is it?” said Henry. “Then you are no friend of 
mine.” 

“T am no enemy of yours, nor of any man, I hope. May I ask you one ques- 
tion, without offence ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Have you prayed to God to guide you in this difficulty ?” 

“No.” 

“Then seek his throne without delay; and, until you have done so, do not 
rashly condemn my views of this matter, since I have sought for wisdom where 
alone it is to be found.” 

Henry chafed under this; but he commanded his temper, though with diffi- 
culty, and said, “ Will you take a line to her from me?” 

The Sister hesitated. “1 don’t know whether I ought,” said she. 

“Oh, then the old game of intercepting letters is to be played.” 

“Not by me: after prayer I shall be able to say Yes or No to your request. 
At present, being at a distance from my Superior, I must needs hesitate.” 

“Right and wrong must have made very little impression on your mind, if 
you don’t know whether you ought to take a letter to a woman, from a man who 
has just saved her life—or not.” 

The lady colored highly, curtsied, and retired, without a word. 

Little knew enough of human nature to see that the Sister would not pray 
against feminine spite: he had now a dangerous enemy in the house, and fore- 
saw that Grace would be steadily worked on through her religious sentiments. 

He went away, sick with disappointment, jealousy, and misgivings, hired a 
carriage, and drove at once to Raby Hall. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Mrs. LITTLE saw her son arrive, met him in the hall, and embraced him, 
with a great cry of maternal joy, that did his heart good for a moment. 

He had to tell her all; and, during the recital, she often clasped him to her 
bosom. 

When he had told her all, she said: “ Much as I love you, darling, I am ready 
to part with you for your good: there is a cure for all your griefs: there isa 
better woman in this house than ever Grace Carden was or will be. Be aman; 
shake off these miserable trammels, leave that vacillating girl to nurse her vil- 
lain, and marry the one I have chosen for you” 

Henry shook his head. “What, when a few months perhaps will free my 
Grace from her incumbrance. Mother, you are giving me bad advice for once.” 

“Unwelcome advice, dear, not bad. Will you consult Dr. Amboyne? he 
sleeps here to-n‘ght. He often comes here now, you know.” Then the widow 
colored just a little. 

“Oh, yes, I know; and I approve.” 
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Doctor Amboyne came to dinner. In the course of the evening he mentioned 
his patient Coventry, and said he would never walk again, his spine was too se- 
riously injured. 

“ How soon will he die? that is what I want to know,” said Henry, with that 
excessive candor which the polite reader has long ago discovered in him, and 
been shocked. 

“Oh, he may live for years. But what a life! An inert mass below the 
waist, and, above it, a sick heart, and a brain as sensitive as ever to realize the 
horrid calamity. Even I, who know and abhor the man’s crimes, shudder at the 
punishment Heaven inflicts on him.” 

There was dead silence round the table, and Little was observed to turn pale. 

He was gloomy and silent all the evening. 

Next morning, directly after breakfast, his mother got him, and implored him 
not to waste his youth any longer. 

“The man will never die;” said she: “he will wear you out. You have 
great energy and courage; but you have not a woman’s humble patience, to go 
on, year after year, waiting for an event you cannot hasten by a single moment. 
Do you not see it is hopeless? End your misery by one brave plunge. Speak 
to dear Jael.” 

“T can’t—I can’t!” 

“Then let me.” 

“Will it make you happy ?” 

“Very happy. Nothing else can.” 

“ Will it make her happy?” 

“ As happy as a queen.” 

“ She deserves a better fate.” 

“She asks no better. There, unless you stop me, I shall speak to her.” 

“ Well, well,” said Henry, very wearily. 

Mrs. Little went to the door. 

“Wait a moment,” said he. “ How about Uncle Raby? He has beena good 
friend to me. I have offended him once, and it was the worst job I ever did. I 
won’t offend him again.” 

“ How can you offend him by marrying Jael?” 

“What, have you forgotten how angry he was when Mr. Richard Raby pro- 
posed to her? There, I’ll go and speak to him.” 

“Well, do.” 

He was no sooner gone than Mrs. Little stepped into Jael’s room, and told 
her how matters stood. 

Jael looked dismayed, and beggel her on no account to proceed: “For,” 
said she, “if Mr. Henry was to ask me, I should say No. He would always be 
hankering after Miss Carden: and, pray don’t be angry with me, but I think I’m 
worth a man’s whole heart ; for I could love one very dearly, if he loved me.” 

Mrs. Little was deeply mortified. “This I did mo¢ expect,” said she. “ Well, 
if you are all determined to be miserable—de.” 

Henry hunted up Mr. Raby, and asked him bluntly whether he would like 
him to marry Jael Dence. 

Raby made no reply for some time, and his features worked strangely. 

“ Has she consented to be your wife?” 

“T have never asked her. But I will, if you wish it.” 

“ Wish it?” 

“Why, sir, if you don’t wish it, please forbid it, and let us say no more at all 
about it.” 
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“Excuse me,” said Raby, with his grandest air: “a gentleman may dislike a 
thing, yet not condescend to forbid it.” 

** That is true, sir; and an ex-workman may appreciate his delicacy, and give 
the thing up at once. I will die a bachelor.” 

“Henry—my boy—give me your hand—I’ll tell you the truth. I love her 
myself. She is a pattern of all I admire in woman.” 

“Uncle, 1 suspected this, to tell the truth. Well, if you love her—marry 
her.” 

“ What, without her consent?” 

“Oh, she will consent. Order her to marry you; she will never disobey the 
Lord of the Manor.” 

“That is what I fear: and it is base to take advantage of her in that way.” 

“ You are right, sir,” said Henry, and ran off directly. 

He found Jael, and said, “ Jael, dear, couldn’t you like Uncle Raby? he loves 
you dearly.” 

He then appealed to her heart, and spoke of his uncle’s nobleness in fearing 
to obtain an unfair advantage over her. 

To his surprise, Jael blushed deeply, and her face softened angelically, and 
presently a tear ran down it. 

“Hallo!” said Henry. “That is the game is it? You stay here.” 

He ran back to Mr. Raby, and said: “I’ve made a discovery. She ioves 
you, sir. I’ll take my oath of it. You go and ask her.” 

“T will,” said Raby; and he went to Jael, like a man, and said, “ Jael, he has 
found me out; I love you dearly. I’m old, but I’m not cold. Do you think 
you could be happy as my wife, with all the young fellows admiring you?” 

“Sir,” said Jael, “I wouldn’t give your little finger for all the young men in 
Christendom. Once I thought a little too much of Mr. Henry, but that was over 

. long ago. And since you saved my life, and cried over me in this very room, 
you have been in my head, and in my heart; but I wouldn’t show it; for I had 
vowed I never would Jet any man know my heart till he showed me his.” 

In short this pair were soon afterwards seen walking arm in arm, radiant 
with happingss. 

That sight was too much for Henry Little. The excitement of doing a kind 
thing, and making two benefactors happy, had borne him up till now; but the 
reaction came: the contrast of their happiness with his misery was too poignant. 
He had not even courage to bid them good-by, but fled back to Hillsborough, in 
anguish of spirit, and deep despair. 

When he got home, there was a note from Grace Carden. 


“My OWN DEAREST HENRY,—I find that you have called, and been denied 
me; and that Mr. Coventry had been admitted into the house. 

“I have therefore left Woodbine Villa, and taken lodgings opposite. Sister 
Gratiosa has convinced me I ought to labor for the eternal welfare of the guilty, 
unhappy man, whose name it is my misfortune to bear. I will try to do so: but 
nobody shall either compel, nor persuade, me to be cruel to my dear Henry, to 
whom I owe my life once more, and who is all the world to me. I shall now be 
employed nearly all the day, but I reserve two hours, from three till five, when 
you will always find me at home. Our course is clear. We must pray for pa- 
tience. 

“Yours, to eternity, 
“ GRACE.” 
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After reading this letter, and pondering it well, Henry Little’s fortitude re- 
vived, and, as he could not speak his mind to Grace at that moment, he wrote to 
her, after some hours of reflection, as follows: ' 


“ My OWN DEAREST GRACE,—I approve, I bless you. Our case is hard, but 
not desperate. We have been worse off than we are now. I agree with you 
that our course is clear ; what we have got to do, as I understand it, is to out- 
live a crippled scoundrel. Well, love and a clear conscience will surely enable 
us to outlive a villain, whose spine is injured, and whose conscience must gnaw 
him, and who has no creature’s love to nourish him. 

“ Yours, in this world, and, I hope, in the next, 
“ HENRY.” 


Sister Gratiosa, to oblige Grace, stayed at Woodbine Villa. She was always 
present at any interview of Coventry and Grace. 

Little softened her, by giving her money whenever she mentioned a case of 
distress. She had but this one pleasure in life, a pure one, and her poverty had 
always curbed it hard. She began to pity this poor sinner, who was ready to 
pour his income into her lap, for Christian purposes. 

And so the days rolled on. Raby took into his head to repair the old church, 
and be married in it. This crotchet postponed his happiness for some months. 

But the days and weeks rolled on. 

Raby became Sheriff of the county. 

Coventry got a little better, and moved to the next villa. 

Then Grace returned at once to Woodbine Villa ; but she still paid charitable 
visits with Sister Gratiosa to the wreck whose name she bore. 

She was patient. 

But Little, the man of action, began to faint. 


He decided to return to the United States for a year or two, and distract his’ 


mind. 

When he communicated this resolve, Grace sighed. 

“The last visit there was disastrous,” said she. “ But,” recovering herself, 
“we cannot be deceived again, nor doubt each other’s constancy again.” So she 
sighed, but consented. 

Coventry heard of it, and chuckled inwardly. He felt sure that in time he 
should wear out his rival’s patience. 

A week or two more, and Little named the very day for sailing. 

The assizes came on. The Sheriff met the Judges with great pomp, and cer- 
tain observances which had gone out. This pleased the Chief Justice ; he had 
felt a little nervous ; Raby’s predecessor had met him in a carriage and pair and 
no outriders, and he had felt it his duty to fine the said Sheriff £100 for so disre- 
specting the Crown in his person. 

So now alluding to this, he said, “ Mr. Sheriff, I am glad to find you hold by 
old customs, and do not grudge outward observances to the Queen’s justices. 

“ My lord,” said the Sheriff, “I can hardly show enough respect to justice 
and learning, when they visit us in the name of my sovereign.” 

“ That is very well said, Mr. Sheriff,” said my lord. 

The Sheriff bowed. 

The Chief Justice was so pleased with his appearance, and his respectful, yet 
dignified manner, that he conversed with him repeatedly during the pauses of 
the trials. 
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Little was cording his boxes for America when Ransome burst in on him, 
and said, “Come into court; come into court. Shifty Dick will be up directly.” 

Little objected that he was busy; but Ransome looked so mortified that he 
consented, and was just in in time to see Richard Martin, alias Lord Daventree, 
alias Tom Pain, alias Sir Henry Gulstone, alias the Quaker, alias Shifty Dick, 
etc., etc., appear at the bar. 

The indictment was large, and charged the prisoner with various frauds of a 
felonious character, including his two frauds on the Gosshawk. 

Counsel made a brief exposition of the facts, and then went into the evidence. 
But here the strict, or, as some think, pedantic rules of English evidence, be- 
friended the prisoner, and the Judge objected to certain testimony on which the 
prosecution had mainly relied. As for the evidence of coining, the flood had 
swept allthat away. 

Ransome, who was eager for a conviction, began to look blue. 

But presently a policeman, who had been watching the prisoner, came and 
whispered in his ear. ; 

Up started Ransome, wrote the Crown solicitor a line, begging him to keep 
the case on its legs anyhow for half an hour, and giving his reason. He then 
dashed off in a cab. , 

The case proceeded, under discouraging remarks from the Judge, most of them 
addressed io the evidence ; but he also hinted that the indictment was rather 
loosely drawn. 

At last the Attorney-General, who led, began to consult with his junior 
whether they could hope for a conviction. 

But now there was a commotion ; then heads were put together, and, to the 
inexpressible surprise of young Little and of the Sheriff, Grace Coventry was put 
into the witness-box. 

At the sight of her the learned Judge, who was, like most really great law- 
yers, a keen admirer of beautiful women, woke up, and became interested, 

After the usual preliminaries, counsel requested her to look at that man, and 
say whether she knew him. 

Grace looked, and recognized him. “ Yes,” said she, “it is Mr. Beresford : 
he is a clergyman.” 

Whereupon there was a loud laugh. 

Counsel. “What makes you think he is a clergyman ?” 

Witness. “I have seen him officiate. It was he who married me to 
Mr. .’ Here she caught sight of Henry, and stopped, blushing. 

“ What is that?” said the Judge, keenly. “ Did you say that man performed 
the marriage ceremony over you ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“ When and where was that?” 

She gave the time and place. 

“T should like to see the register of that parish.” 

“Let me save you the trouble,” said the prisoner. “ Your lordship’s time 
has been wasted enough with falsehoods: I will not waste it further by denying 
the truth. The fact is, my lord, I was always a great church-goer (a laugh), and 
I was disgusted with the way in which the clergy deliver the Liturgy, and with 
their hollow discourses, that don’t go home to men’s bosoms. Vanity whispered, 
‘You could do better.’ I applied for the curacy of St. Peter’s. I obtained it. I 
gave universal satisfaction ; and no wonder ; my heart was in the work; I trem- 
bled at the responsibility I had undertaken. Yes, my lord, I united that young 
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lady in holy matrimony to one Frederick Coventry. I had no sooner done it, 
than I began to realize that a clergyman is something more than a reader anda 
preacher. Remorse seized me. My penitence, once awakened, was sincere. I 
retired from the sacred office I had usurped—with much levity, 1 own, but, as 
heaven is my witness, with no guilty intent.” 

The Fudge to Grace. “ Did you ever see the prisoner on any other occa- 
sion?” 

Grace. “Only once. He called on me after my marriage. He left the town 
soon after.” 

The Judge then turned to Grace, and said, with considerable feeling, “ It 
would be unkind to disguise the truth from you. You must petition Parliament 
to sanction this marriage by a distinct enactment; it is the invariable course, 
and Parliament has never refused to make these marriages binding. Until then, 
pray understand that you are Miss Carden and not Mrs. Coventry.” 

The witness clasped her hands above her head, uttered a loud scream of joy, 
and was removed all but insensible from the box. 

The Judge looked amazed. The Sheriff whispered, “Her husband is a 
greater scoundrel than this prisoner.” 

Soon after this the Judge withdrew to luncheon, and took the Sheriff along 
with him. “ Mr. Sheriff,” said he, “ you said something to me in court I hardly 
understood.” 

Then Raby gave the Judge a brief outline of the whole story, and, in a voice 
full of emotion, asked his advice. 

The Judge smiled at this bit of simplicity ; but his heart had been touched, 
and he had takena fancy to Raby. “ Mr. Sheriff,” said he, “etiquette forbids 
me to advise you——” 

“Tam sorry for that, my lord.” 

“But humanity suggests 
Will he petition Parliament ?” 

“Tt is very possible, my lord.” 

“Humph! Geta special license, and marry Grace Carden to Henry Little, 
and have the marriage consummated. Don’t lose a day, nor an hour. I will 
not detain you, Mr. Sheriff.” 

Raby took the hint, and soon found Henry, and told him the advice he had 
got. He set him to work to get the license, and, being resolved to stand no 
nonsense, he drove to Grace, and invited her to Raby Hall. “I am to be mar- 
ried this week,” said he, “and you must be at the wedding.” 

Grace thought he would be hurt if she refused, so she colored a little, but 
consented. 

She packed up, with many a deep sigh, things fit for a wedding, and Raby 
drove her home. He saw her to her room, and then had a conversation with 
Mrs. Little, the result of which was that Henry’s mother received her with well- 
feigned cordiality. 

Next day Henry came to dinner, and, after dinner, the lovers were left alone. 
This, too, had been arranged beforehand. 

Henry told her he was going to ask her a great favor ; would she consider all 
they had suffered, and, laying aside childish delays, be married to him in the old 
church to-morrow, along with Mr. Raby and Jael Dence? 

Oh, then she trembled, and blushed, and hesitated ; and faltered out, “What 
all in a moment like that? what would your mother think of me?” 

Henry ran for his mother and brought her into the room. 





Tell me, now, does this Coventry hold to her? 
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“ Mother,” said he, “Grace wants to know what you will think of her, if she 
should lay aside humbug and marry me to-morrow.’ 

Mrs. Little replied, “1 shall say, here is a dear child, who has seen what 
misery may spring from delay, and so now she will not coquet with her own hap- 
piness, nor trifle with yours.” 

“No, no,” said Grace: “only tell me you will forgive my folly, and love me 
as your child.” 

Mrs. Little caught her in her arms, and, in that attitude, Grace gave her hand 
to Henry, and whispered “ Yes.” 

Next day, at eleven o’clock, the two couples went to the old church, and 
walked up the aisle to the altar. Grace looked all around. Raby had effaced 
every trace of Henry’s sacrilege from the building: but not from the heart of her 
whose life he had saved on that very spot. 

She stood at the altar, weeping at the recollections the place revived, but 
they were tears of joy. The parson of the parish, a white-haired old man, the 
model of a pastor, married the two couples according to the law of England. 

Raby took his wife home, more majorum. 

Little whirled his prize off to Scotland, and human felicity has seldom equal- 
led his and his bride’s 

Yet, in the rapture of conjugal bliss, she did not forget duty and filial affec- 
tion. She wrote a long and tender letter to her father, telling him how it all 
happened, and hoping that she should soon be settled, and then he would come 
and live with her and her adored husband. 

Mr. Carden was delighted with this letter, which, indeed, was one gush of 
love and happiness. He told Coventry what had taken place, and counselled 
patience. 

Coventry broke out into curses. He made wonderful efforts for a man in 
his condition ; he got lawyers to prepare a petition to Parliament; he had the 
register inspected, and found that the Shifty had married two poor couples ; he 
bribed them to join in his petition, and inserted in it that, in consideration of 
this marriage, he had settled a certain farm and buildings on his wife for her sep- 
arate use, and on her heirs forever. 

The petition was read in Parliament, and no objection taken. It was consid- 
ered a matter of course. 

But, a few days afterwards, one of the lawyers in the House, primed by a 
person whose name I am not free to mention, recurred to the subject, and said 
that, as regarded one of these couples, too partial a statement had been laid be- 
fore the house ; he was credibly informed that the parties had separated immedi- 
ately after the ceremony, and that the bride had since been married, according to 
law, to a gentleman who possessed her affections, and had lived with him ever 
since the said marriage. 

On this another lawyer got up, and said that “if that was so, the petition 
must be abandoned. Parliament was humane, and would protect an illegal 
marriage fer se, but not an illegal marriage competing with a legal one. That 
would be to tamper with the law of England, and, indeed, with morality ; would 
compel a woman to adultery in her own despite.” 

This proved a knock-down blow ; and the petition was dropped, as respected 
Frederick Coventry and Grace Littie. 

Coventry’s farm was returned to him, and the settlement cancelled. 

Little sent Ransome to him with certain mesma, and warned him to keep 
quiet, or he would be indicted for felony. 
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He groaned, and submitted 

He lives still, to expiate his crimes. 

While I write these lines, there still stands at Poma Bridge one disembow- 
elled house, to mark that terrible flood: and, even so, this human survivor lives 
a wreck. “ Below the waist an inert mass; above it, a raging, impotent, despair- 
ing criminal.” He often prays for death. Since he can pray for anything, let us 
hope he will one day pray for penitence, and life everlasting. 


Little built a house in the suburbs leading to Raby Hall. There is a forge in 
the yard, in which the inventor perfects his inventions with his own hand. He 
is a wealthy man, and will be wealthier, for he lives prudently and is never idle. 

Mr. Carden lives with him. Little is too happy with Grace to bear malice 
against her father. 

Grace is lovelier than ever, and blissfully happy in the husband she adores, 
and two lovely children. 

Guy Raby no longer calls life one disappointment: he has a loving and pru- 
dent wife, and loves her as she deserves; his olive branches are rising fast 
around him ; and as sometimes happens to a Benedict of his age, who has lived 
soberly, he looks younger, feels younger, talks younger, behaves younger, than he 
did ten years before he married. He is quite unconcious that he has departed 
from his favorite theories, in wedding a yeoman’s daughter. On the contrary, 
he believes he has acted on a system, and crossed the breed so judiciously as to 
attain greater physical perfection by means of a herculean dam, yet retain that 
avitam fidem, or traditional loyalty, which (to use his own words) “is born both 
in Rabys and Dences, as surely as a high-bred setter comes into the world 
with a nose for game.” 

Mrs. Little has rewarded Doctor Amboyne’s patience and constancy. They 
have no children of their own, so they claim all the young Littles and Rabys, 
present and to come; and the Doctor has bound both the young women bya 
solemn vow to teach them, at an early age, the art of putting themselves into his 
place, her place, their place. He has convinced these young mothers that this 
“great transmigratory art,” although it comes of itself only to a few superior 
minds, can be taught to vast numbers; and he declares that, were it to be 
taught as generally as reading and writing, that teaching alone would quadruple 
the intelligence of mankind, and go far to double its virtue. 

But time flies, and space contracts: thg words and the deeds of Amboyne, 
are they not written in the Amboyniana ? 


One foggy night, the house of a non-Union fender grinder was blown up with 
gunpowder, and not the workman only—the mildest and most inoffensive man I 
ever talked with—but certain harmless women and innocent children who had 
done nothing to offend the Union, were all but destroyed. The same bar- 
barous act had been committed more than once before, and with more bloody re- 
sults, but had led to no large consequences—carebat guia vate sacro; but this 
time there happened to be a vates in the place, to wit, an honest, intrepid jour- 
nalist, with a mind in advance of his age. He came, he looked, he spoke to the 
poor shaken creatures—one of them shaken for life, and doomed now to start 
from sleep at every little sound till she sleeps forever—and the blood in his brave 
heart boiled. The felony was publicly reprobated, and with horror, by the Union, 
which had, nevertheless, hired the assassins; but this well-worn lie did not im- 
pose on the vates or chronicler ahead of his time. He went round to all the 
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manufacturers, and asked them to speak out. They durst not, for their lives ; 
but closed all doors, and then, with bated breath, and all the mien of slaves well 
trodden down, hinted where information might be had. Thereupon the vates 
aforesaid—Holdfast yclept—went from scent to scent, till he dropped on a dis- 
contented grinder, with fish-like eyes, who had been in “many a night job.” 
This man agreed to split, on two conditions: he was to receive a sum of money, 
and to be sent into another hemisphere, since his life would not be worth a 
straw, if he told the truth about the Trades in this one. His terms were ac- 
cepted, and then he made some tremendous revelations ; and, with these in his 
possession, Holdfast wrote leader upon leader, to prove that the Unions must 
have been guilty of every Trade outrage that had taken place for years in the 
district ; but adroitly concealing that he had positive information. 

Grotait replied incautiously, and got,worsted before the public. The ablest 
men, if not writers, are unwise to fence with writers. 

Holdfast received phonetic letters threatening his life; he acknowledged 
them in his journal, and invited the writers to call. 

He loaded a revolver and went on writing the leaders with a finger on the 
trigger. California/ O dear no, the very centre of England. 

Ransome coéperated with him and collected further evidence, and then 
Holdfast communicated privately with a portion of the London press, and 
begged them to assist him to obtain a Royal Commission of inquiry, in which 
case he pledged himself to prove that a whole string of murders and outrages 
had been ordered and paid for by the very Unions which had publicly repudiated 
them in eloquent terns, and been believed. 

The London press took this up; two or three members of the House of 
Commons, wild, eccentric men, who would not betray their country to secure 
their reélection to some dirty borough, sided with outraged law; and by these 
united efforts a Commission was obtained. The Commission sat, and, being 
conducted with rare skill and determination, squeezed out of an incredible mass 
of perjury some terrible truths, whose discovery drew eloquent leaders from the 
journals: these filled simple men, who love their country, with a hope that the 
Government of this nation would shake off its lethargy, and take stringent meas- 
ures to defend the liberty of the subject against so cruel and cowardly a con- 
spiracy, and to deprive the workmen, in their differences with the masters, of an 
unfair and sanguinary weapon, which the masters could use, but never have as 
yet, and, by using which, the workmen do themselves no lasting good, and, in- 
deed, have driven whole trades and much capital out of the oppressed districts, 
to their own great loss. ' 

That hope, though not extinct, is fainter now than it was. Matters seem 
going all the other way. An honest, independent man, who did honor to the 
Senate, has lost his seat solely for not conniving at these Trade outrages, which 
the hypocrites, who have voted him out, pretend to denounce. Foul play is still 
rampant and triumphant. Its victims were sympathized with for one short day, 
when they bared their wounds to the Royal Commissioners ; but that sympathy 
has deserted them: they are now hidden in holes and corners from their oppres- 
sors, and have to go by false names, and are kept out of work; for odisse guem 
leseris is the fundamental maxim of their oppressors. Not so the assassins ; 
they flourish. I have seen with these eyes one savage murderer employed at 
high wages, while a man he all but destroyed is refused work on all hands, and 
was separated by dire poverty from another .scarred victim, his wife, till I 
brought them together. Again, I have seen a wholesale murderer employed on 
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the very machine he had been concerned in blowing up, employed on it at the 
wages of three innoxious curates. And I find this is the rule, not the exception. 
“No punishment but for already punished innocence; no safety but for tri- 
umphant crime.” 

The Evecutive is fast asleep in the matter—or it would long ago have planted 
the Manchester district with a hundred thousand specia! constables—and the 
globule of /egis/ation now prescribed to Parliament, though excellent in certain 
respects, is null in others ; would, if passed into law, rather encourage the intimi- 
dation of one man by twenty, and make him starve his family to save his skin— 
cruel alternative—and would not seriously check the darker and more bloody 
outrages, nor prevent their spreading from their present populous centres all 
over the land. Seeing these things I have drawn my pen against cowardly as- 
sassination and sordid tyranny; I have taken a few undeniable truths, out of 
many, and have labored to make my readers realize those appalling facts of the 
day, which most men know, but not one in a thousand comprehends, and not one 
in a hundred thousand rvea/izes, until Fiction—which, whatever you may have 
been told to the contrary, is the highest, widest, noblest, and greatest of all the 
arts—comes to his aid, studies, penetrates, digests, the hard facts of chronicles 
and blue-books, and makes their dry bones live. 


THE END. 








A SIGH. 


{Imitated from the French of Sully Prudhomme.] 





To speak her name aloud never, 
To hold her always the dearer, 
To love her forever. 


N EVER to see her nor hear her, 


lo sleep and dream IJ am near her, 
To hate the daybeams that sever, 
To think of death as a cheerer. 
Yet love her forever. 


To see from day to day clearer 
She blights both hope and endeavor, 
Yet absolve her, bless her, revere her, 
Yet love her forever. 


Never to see her nor hear her, 
To speak her name aloud never, 
Yet wilder, tenderer, dearer, 


To lové her forever. ‘ 
J. W. De Forest. 








THE NEW LAMPS OF HISTORY. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE UNJVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 





I, 


F it be asked what is the cause of the difference between history as written 
by Herodotus or Froissart, and history as written by Niebuhr, or Montes- 
quieu, or Buckle, I suppose it may be a sufficient answer to say that it is the 
extension into the domain of human affairs of that same method of study which, 
in its application to nature, has built up the splendid structure of modern sci- 
ence. The genius of Induction, the Positive Philosophy—call it what you will, 
the thing is larger than the name—that habit of mind which brings to the inves- 
tigation of physical phenomena the firm belief that it will find everywhere the 
reign of law and the unvarying sequences of cause and effect, has ended by 
claiming history also as its possession, and has stamped it with the seal and su- 
perscription of its sovereignty. 

Whether or not this claim shall be allowed as of right, it is at least not diffi- 
cult to discover how it came to be made. For when science had triumphantly 
demonstrated the prevalence of order throughout all material forms and forces, 
when it had proved this dominancy even in those seemingly most capricious (so 
that the very winds and waves were seen to be obedient to law), it was not so 
bold a venture to deem that society also may be subject to like governance. 

It may be that there is something of the excess which is apt to attend the 
flush of large discoveries in the anticipations that are formed of what is called 
the Science of History ; it may be needful to considerably restrict the sense in 
which it is allowable to apply the term “law” to the free development of man- 
kind ; perhaps, also, we may be compelled to refuse assent to much in the method 
and in the interpretations of the new historical schoo]. But after all abatements 
are made, I believe it will be found that there remains a great and fruitful con- 
ception in the new historical views which are dawning on the horizon of our 
thoughts ; that in the light of this conception history acquires a fresh elevation 
and importance in relation to modern culture ; and that the results of this study 
are destined profoundly to influence legislation, morals, religion, and the life of 
society. 

The conception of history as an organic whole is, from its very nature, mod- 
ern; it could not have sprung from the Greek or Roman or Byzantine brain; 
and the reason why it was not possible for it to take shape among even these ad- 
vanced nations, is that the idea of history in this large sense presupposes the 
idea of humanity, and this is a conception which never arose in the antique mind. 
It is only within the past hundred years that the perception of law in history is 
distinctly traceable as a positive thought held by a few eminent intellects, al- 
though, long prior, it flashes as a bright intuition in the utterances of some elder 
seers. Such anticipations might indeed be looked for, since it is a prime result 
of the new historical method to allow to all philosophic truths an ample back- 
ground of development—indeed, to expect that such truths will project them- 
selves from afar as purple mirages before they flame full-orbed above the hori- 
zon. It cannot, therefore, be a useless endeavor to mark the primitive outlines 
and the growing form of this great idea. 

I have said that we look in vain through ancient culture for that broad grasp 
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of mankind which is the necessary antecedent of true history. And yet, though © 
it does not appear in articulate form, there is warrant for believing that its ger- 
minal force was present and operative in some characteristic creations of the 
noblest of the elder nations. What but it could have breathed into Greek trag- 
edy the deep consciousness of a Nemesis or moral law ruling human affairs, and 
given Greek plastic art its stamp of ideal or universal beauty? It uttered itself 
through the Hebrew prophets and sages, who, during a thousand years, pro- 
claimed the fundamental principle of all philosophy of history, the triumph of 
truth and justice ; and it crowned the conquests of the Roman arms with the 
grand conception of the jus gentium, or law of nations. 

If, in spite of these lofty realizations of the true spirit of history, there was 
no advance to the idea of humanity, we can only say that the times were not yet 
ripe. If even the superior nations of antiquity were not able to overleap the 
bounds of national exclusiveness, the fact may find justification in the circum- 
stance that the existing state of enlightenment in the world was not such that 
the é/zte, or chosen people, could rightly confound themselves with the undevel- 
oped mass of inferior races ; for an intense sense of national individuality was, 
in fact, one of the necessary conditions of the preservation of civilization. 

The genius of Christianity first projected into the firmament of human 
thought the stellar truth of the brotherhood of mankind, and, by claiming a uni- 
versal mission, presupposed at once the sentiment and the conception of human- 
ity. This truth never disappeared out of the sky. The Middle Ages—better 
understood than they used to be, thanks to the new method of interpreting his- 
tory—were the fecund generatrix of the modern societies with their freer polities, 
and at least the germ of real international relations. Then science arrived to 
formulate what Christianity had foreshadowed, and under its ministry this strik- 
ing result came about: the doctrine which the apostles had preached as an aspi- 
ration was, by the school of French philosophers of the eighteenth century, es- 
tablished as a scientific principle. ‘There are at least three illustrious thinkers 
belonging to the latter half of that century who distinctly perceived and stated 
the general truth that the course of affairs forms a great and connected whole, 
which is the history of humanity; that this history is a natural phenomenon, 
and that, like other phenomena, it must have a law. 

The first of these is Turgot, of whom Cousin has said that he created the 
philosophy of history. Whether or not this be conceded, there can be no ques- 
tion that before him no one had given such complete expression to the general 
truth which is the foundation of philosphic history. “ All the ages,” says he, 
“are connected by a sequence of causes and effects which ally the state of the 
world at any one time with all that preceded it. The multiplied signs of lan- 
guage and of writing, by giving men the means of securing the possession of 
their ideas and-of communicating them to each other, have made all the accumu- 
lations of special knowledge a common treasure, which one generation transmits 
to another as a heritage, which is ever augmented by the discoveries of each 
epoch ; and mankind, looked at from its origin, appears to the eye of the philos- 
opher an immense whole, which, like the individual, has had its infancy and its 
successive stages of advance.” This is a striking statement, and nothing could 
more emphatically express the doctrine of the vital connection of the ages—a 
truth which indeed Pascal had already proclaimed in the lofty utterance that the 
history of humanity is the history of “one man ever living and ever learning.” 
I may mention that to this eminent thinker belongs of right the glory of having 
first stated the subjective source of the ancient conceptions of nature. He points 
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out how natural it was that men, before they were acquainted with the real rela- 
tions of physical phenomena, should suppose these to be produced by intelligent 
beings or gods; and how, when philosophers came to perceive the absurdity of 
these fables, “they conceived the notion of explaining phenomena by abstract 
expressions, such as essences or faculties—expressions which, nevertheless, ex- 
plained nothing, and on which they reasoned as though they had been real be- 
ings, new divinities substituted for the old ones.” You will recognize that, in 
substance and furm, this piece of analysis is precisely that famous law of evolu- 
tion through the three stages, the theological, metaphysical, and positive, which 
Auguste Comte developed, and which, though a just statement of the order of 
growth of scientific thought, Comte certainly did not improve by attempting to 
convert it into a formula of the entire historical development of mankind. 

The second of the philosophers to whom I have referred is Condorcet, that 
illustrious victim of the French Revolution, who occupied the days he passed in 
prison (the doors of which opened only to conduct him to the guillotine) in com- 
posing a dissertation on the “Historical Progress of the Human Mind”—a 
strange and admirable stroke of philosophic stoicism, considering how much 
there was in the spectacle of his times and his personal fate to inspire despairing 
views of the destinies of his kind. The mere title of Condorcet’s work is suffi- 
cient evidence of how firmly he grasped the real character of the philosophy of 
history. It is true, there is much in the execution of the sketch which is un- 
equal to the conception ; and, with the negative philosophy of the eighteenth 
century for sole guide in a task which eminently demanded a constructive phi- 
losophy, this could hardly have been otherwise. 

The last name it remains to mention in connection with the philosophy of 
aistory in the eighteenth century, is Immanuel Kant. In a tractate which is 
comparatively little known, and which bears the title “Idea of a Universal His- 
tory from the Point of View of Humanity,” the author of the “Critique of Pure 
Reason” sketched the outlines of a theory of history which exhibits the life of 
the human race as following a line of predetermined evolution. He shows that 
“‘whatever metaphysical conception we may form to ourselves of free will, the 
manifestations of free will in human actions are, like other natural phenomena, 
determined by the general laws of nature ;” and that what in the individual ap- 
pears confused and arbitrary, in the race presents the aspect of a continuous 
though slow development of original impulses. At the same time, “as nature 
does nothing in yain, and as the human faculties do not attain their full unfold- 
ment in the individual, who is ephemeral, they must receive it in the species, 
which is eternal ; and the history of mankind may be considered as the accom- 
plishment of a secret plan of nature, which had for its end to produce a perfect 
political constitution and society as the theatre on which she might develop all 
the dispositions she had implanted in humanity.” You perceive the spinal con- 
ception of this remarkable sketch. But it is evident that, aside from the percep- 
tion of the fact that history must be subject to determinate conditions, and that 
consequently it forms a rational and logical entirety, the theory rests on a sandy 
foundation. This theory is a supposed “secret plan of nature,” which is a mere 
subjective view—an intuition, perhaps a bright one—but not a scientific princi- 
ple; for I need hardly remark that science does not in the least concern itself 
with what nature may or may not have planned. Nevertheless, with such abate- 
ment as may be necessary on this account, it must be conceded that these views 
stamp Kant as one of the three or four men in the last century who conceived 
the true nature of history. 
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II. 


Sucu, then, in rapid outline, are the steps by which, from the national exclu- 
siveness and narrow egotism of the Hellenic, and Hebrew, and Roman cultures, 
the proscriptive spirit of which rendered genuine history impossible—for no na- 
tion can be interpreted apart from its relations with mankind, any more than zo- 
ology can be constructed without taking in the entire succession of animate 
forms—the advance was made to that broad and hospitable temper and that clear 
grasp of the prevalence of law which characterize the modern historian. 

It is to be observed, however, that before the new historical doctrine could 
become really available, it was needful that there should be both a large accumu- 
lation of historical data and the aid of some new methods of historical investiga- 
tion and criticism. I shall set before you one or two examples of such data, and 
also attempt to sketch the growth of philologic, ethnologic, and antiquarian re- 
search, so far as to indicate the manner in which these became instruments of 
historical investigation. The creation of these auxiliaries to history is itself a 
very splendid piece of history. 

And, to begin with, it is manifest that, so far as concerns what is called An- 
cient History, there could be no adequate view until we had attained a much 
more thorough and comprehensive knowledge of antiquity than reached us in the 
inheritances of classic or Hebrew lore. As history was written a century ago, 
the annals of the Jews and Greeks may be said to have comprehended the whole 
of antiquity; for, if there was casual mention of other peoples, those were made 
the pivots of all historical treatment. But there was no Greek chronology prior 
to the Olympiads (776 B. C.), while in that of the Hebrews there were no sure 
datings anterior to Solomon (1017 B. C.); and, save these, the fugitive notices 
of ancient empires contained in the Greek historians were little more than a neb- 
ulous float of mythus and fable. It came about, however, that at the beginning 
of this century there took place the disinterment, so to speak, of two venerable 
nationalities, which prodigiously enlarged the background of historic antiquity 
by revealing the existence of great independent cultures at least two or three 
thousand years older than the Hellenic or Hebrew people. I mean, of course, 
Egypt and India. 

The story of the discovery of the secret of Egypt contains a great deal of the 
romance of scholarship: the Napoleonic expedition with its battalion of savants 
—the accidental upturning at Rosetta, by the French artillery officer Bouchart, 
of the trilingual-inscribed block of basalt, in the last month of the last year of 
last century—the prophetic gleam of light its yet veiled mystery seemed to emit 
—the circulated copies of the inscription undergoing the guesses of the scholars 
—the twenty years of patient groping and fruitless endeavor—the bright intuition 
of Young—the keener insight of Champollion—his true conviction (which be- 
came his guiding clue) that the hieroglyphs were real phonetics—the gradual re- 
construction of the alphabet—its application to the deciphering of the monu- 
ments—the assured proof that the inscriptions, for thousands of years back, were 
resolvable into living Coptic words, thus putting a tongue into every stone—the 
formation of the “Grammar of Egyptian Hieroglyphics”; and then the comple- 
tion of the work by the corps of philologists and archeologists, Rosellini, Lep- 
sius, Lanci, De Saulcy, Birch, Brugsch, till that wonderful result was reached, 
the reconstruction of Egyptian civilization in the very lineaments of its antique 
life. 

The bearings of Egypt upon the general conception of history were of the 
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first importance. For here was the staggering yet indisputable conclusion which 
resu.ted from her resurrection: that yonder, in that Nile Valley, more than five 
thousand years ago (for the date of Menes as fixed at 3893 B. C. is established 
beyond cavil) lived a race with a stable political and social organism ; a language 
perfect after its plan and having elaborate systems of writing ; an architecture 
the most grandiose ever created by the building instinct of man; a religion not 
undeserving the epithet sublime ; a copious literature, and all the elements of a 
comprehensive civilization. It was a matter of inevitable inference that these 
heritages came from earlier and earliest times ; that Egypt’s historical age rested 
on an ante-historical age, out of whose depths arose only echoes, while it 
shrouded its form behind the mists of an all-enveloping mythology. 

if Egypt revealed an unknown civilization, India disclosed a buried litera- 
ture. The key to this, I need hardly say, was the introduction to scholars (tow- 
ard the close of last century and beginning of this) of a knowledge of Sanscrit, 
the ancient and sacred speech of the Hindoos. In this dialect was found em- 
balmed a body of writings, the Vedic literature, which has proved to be of singu- 
lar intrinsic interest, of profound importance in the intellectual history of man, 
and older, by at least a thousand years, than the oldest known monument of so- 
called classic antiquity. The historic influence of India was not less notable in- 
directly than it was directly. For the acquaintance with the Sanscrit proved to 
be not merely the acquisition of a new type of human speech, not only the key 
to a remarkable body of writings, but a key-stone as well; for it furnished the 
synthesis of a vast mass of linguistic research, heretofore of little meaning, be- 
cause lacking generalization, and it for the first time gave a truly scientific char- 
acter to a study which has become a potent instrument of historical investiga- 
tion. This study is Comparative Philology, which challenges our attention as 
one of the most valuable of the historic helps to which I have referred. 

It is one of the fine results of modern inquiry to have raised what in ancient 
learning was mere speculation on words—ingenious speculation, no doubt, but 
utterly fruitless—into a genuine science of speech. This it has effected by the 
systematic study of the substance and forms of languages, which it treats as liv- 
ing organisms, subject to organic laws of growth and decay. And just as there 
is a science of Comparative Anatomy which deals with the relations of structure 
in animate forms, so there is a science of Comparative Philology based on the 
relations of structure in the different types of speech. But this science takes a 
step beyond: from the affinities of languages it infers affinity in the peoples 
speaking these languages. To be sure, this application has sometimes been 
rashly made, and bizarre affiliations of race have been deduced from genuine af- 
filiations of speech; but this abuse does not invalidate philology, properly used, 
as a real instrument of ethnologic research. 

Now, what rendered the discovery of Sanscrit an epoch-making event in the 
science of language was this: Many isolated researches had been instituted into 
the Greek and Latin and Teutonic tongues, between which many analogies had 
been pointed out; yet there was nothing to generalize them into a systematic 
whole. The Sanscrit revelation took place; with delight scholars discovered 
that here was the type to which these tongues might all be referred, which would 
explain and justify their hitherto inexplicable resemblances. Presently the 
tracings were extended beyond the classic tongues—it was seen that the sacred 
speech of India had relation not merely to Greek and Latin, but to the Teutonic 
as well; so this generalization expressed itself in the term “ Indo-Germanic.” 
Eventually, however, this also was seen to be too narrow, since similar affinities 
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were found belonging to the Slavic and Lithuanian and Celtic languages ; and ac- 
cordingly “Indo-European” came into use as the proper expression for the 
new and larger generalization. 

Well, you will perceive the far-reaching historical deductions which flowed 
from the establishment of these conclusions. For what conditions could satisfy 
this startling kinship of speech? Why, this alone: that at some period far back 
in the prehistoric age, these European races, the ancestors of the Celts and Teu- 
tons and Greeks and Latins and Slavonians, were themselves emigrants from 
the Orient; that together they had dwelt in Western Asia; that side by side 
with them had dwelt a branch of the same stock, the Sanscrit-speaking Aryans ; 
that after those mysterious propulsive movements of migration which trans- 
ported the former races westward into Europe had taken place, there occurred 
another movement, which carried the Sanscrit-speaking Brahminic Aryans south 
and eastward across the snowy Himalaya into India; and thus it came about 
that the Sanscrit language, representing one of the most ancient collateral lines 
of the old family stock, remained as the purest type of all these tongues, and sur- 
vived to tell us this strange yet veracious story of the migration of the primeval 
races. 

If these far-reaching vistas make on our imaginations and intellects the im- 
pression which they are fitted to make, we shall gain a fresh realization of how 
far, happily, we have departed from that narrow basis on which rested the scheme 
of ancient history before the broad areas of the modern discoveries were opened 
to our view. Take, for example, the “ Universal History” of the learned and 
pious and eloquent Bossuet, composed in that boasted age of illumination, the 
age of Louis XIV. He centres his entire historical drama in the Jews, the an- 
nals of all other peoples being but episodes of the Hebrew people. But every 
man of intelligence now knows that the Hebr*+ws formed only a single branch 
of a great stock, namely, the Semitic; that th.s stock has a long anterior his- 
tory in that seat of ancient culture, th: seat of Chaldean and Babylonian empire ; 
and that, moreover, these Semites do not represent a primitive ethnic floor, for 
comparative philology reveals a succession of underlying strata. 

These reflections lead us up to the very door of a question which may not be 
eschewed in any investigation like this: I mean the question of chronology. It 
cannot have escaped your attention that there is a deal of inquiry into, a sort of 
intellectual ferment on, the subject of the antiquity of man on the earth. There 
is perhaps a growing conviction that we must needs enlarge our historical 
bounds—in some cases not unaceompanied with the fear lest this new departure 
should a little shake old and cherished faiths. 

On this question I shall fragkly state my own position, which is one of entire 
acquiescence in the approved conclusions of all genuine researcl., accompanied 
by the firm conviction that chronology, which is of time, can bring no hurt to 
spirituality, which is of eternity. We know that in point of fact there is no 
Biblical chronology, although there are some schemes, the creation of rabbini- 
cal ingenuity, made up from the partial genealogical data found in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Thus there is the system found in the Septuagint version, which 
places the creation at 5509 B.C. Then there is the computation of Ussher, 
which has been rather the most generally received, and the character of which 
you know. That much-figuring Archbishop of Armagh came to the conclusion 
that the heavens and earth were created at 6 o’clock on Sunday morning, 
in the month of September, at the equinox of the year B. C. 4004; and an art 
of the British Parliament as yet unrepealed legalized the reckoning as the sole 
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and proper one to be received by Christians and Britons. I believe the English 
Parliament does acknowledge that it cannot make a woman a man, but I suppose 
this concession exhausts the limits of what it can’t do, and leaves it at entire lib- 
erty to fix so simple a thing as the proper date of the creation of the universe. 
1 know of nothing which attains precisely the same elevation of audacity, save 
that royal French proclamation against the Almighty’s farther working of mira- 


cles: 
De par le roi, defense 4 Dieu 
Faire des miracles dans ce lieu, 


which, with indifferent success, I have tried to render thus— 
By King’s command: God is forbidden 


To work his miracles this place in. 

In the meantime, to confront these systems we have: first, some ancient na- 
tional literatures a thousand or two years older than any we until lately pos- 
sessed ; secondly, the revelations of several great empires, which go up so near 
to the outer limits of the received reckonings as to crowd us for the time we 
must allow for the development of the languages, arts, religions, polities, and cul- 
tures with which they present themselves ; and, thirdly, and most important of 
all, some geologic findings which have come to push from their stools all our 
time-honored chronologies. I refer here, of course, to those remarkable discov- 
eries of flint implements in the French diluvian drift, which were first communi- 
cated some thirty years back by M. Boucher de Perthes, but which were com- 
paratively unnoticed till taken up by Sir Charles Lyell a year or two ago, and 
made the basis of his work on the “ Antiquity of Man.” The gist of these is 
this: that far below the surface of the earth, twenty or thirty feet, at depths 
where traces of man had never been dreamed of, overlaid by beds of sand and 
gravel and the growths of forests, were found copious vestiges of human indus- 
try, rude flint axes, hammers, and knives, weapons, utensils, and amulets—asso- 
ciated with fossil elephants, mastodons, and crocodiles, the contemporaries of the 
men who fashioned those tools, . 

Now, what are we to say of these? As lovers of all science, we shall be 
compelled to say that we welcome these accessions to our knowledge of primeval 
times. But we shall not cease to exercise a rigid criticism upon these disturb- 
ers of our old beliefs. And it behooves us to do this; for there is a great deal 
that is very nebulous in all the geologic discoveries relating to primitive hu- 
manity. I do not refer merely to the supposed findings of fossil man—whereof 
we had in California, a little while back, a pleiocene specimen—but even in the 
case of the authentic relics of human workmanship found in the strata of France 
and Belgium and Italy, though they are of the greatest interest and value in 
archeology, they so wholly lack anything like“an element of time, or even an 
approximate measure of time, that we are forced to at least adjourn opinion as to 
any bearings they may have on the vexed question of man’s age on the earth. 

My own position, then, on this subject, is that of one who waits further light, 
and is fully prepared to accept whatever is proven. And to sum up my own con- 
viction on the matter, I believe the answer to this question will, in a very large 
measure, hang on a consideration which has perhaps not been sufficiently taken 
into account. If there were nothing involved but this or that date, it would be 
of small moment how the dispute were decided. But the important thing, in 
fact the one important thing, in the question, is the law of historic classification. 
If it could be supposed that the heritages of civilization with which the primeval 
peoples swim into our ken were of miraculous creation (as you will remember fos- 
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sils were supposed to be a century or two ago), the greater or less margin of 
anterior time would be of no consequence. But, if we are compelled to believe 
these heritages to be growths, we shall require an antiquity in whose flowing 
periods may be embraced the slow gestation of the primeval races, the formation 
of language, and the development of religion, society, and civilization ; while hu- 
manity and its organic creations will stand stratified in the order of a new and 
intellectual paleontology. It is certain that a liberal chronology allows us to 
form a conception of the beginning of mankind that is more in harmony with our 
most elevated conceptions of the providential government of the humam race, 
which, like the providential government in nature, operates by the laws of order 
and continuity and growth, rather than by sudden creations or leaps or interfer- 
ences. 

The next of the lamps of history which I shall set before you is Ethnology, 
or the doctrine of race. This doctrine assumes, in the several types of mankind, 
moral and intellectual dispositions native to these types, and which difference 
them as markedly from each other as do the more palpable physical peculiarities 
that meet the eye. It claims that the quality of race goes deeper than skin or 
skull, that it reaches to the wit, and that could we, by some subtle anatomy, lay 
bare the metaphysique of a people, we should find preéxistent in the make of its 
mind all that afterwards takes embodiment in its institutions and culture. It 
asserts that the study of the mere political organization into which societies form 
themselves dims our perception of the essential matter, which is the blood and 
brain of a people; that every nation, monarchy, republic, empire is doomed to 
decay,—but not so the races, which continually recombine into new forms, as the 
water-borne and crumbling dééris of the antique worlds are wrought up into the 
solid structure of new continents. 

Now, after having been a somewhat ardent student of ethnology, I have been 
led to the belief that the doctrine of race has perhaps been overstated. At the 
same, time I cannot see the justice of that opposite extreme—the result, no 
doubt, of an intellectual reaction—which is exhibited by such men as Buckle 
and John Stuart Mill, who hold that the element of race in the estimate of civili- 
zation isa nullity. For it must be evident to the historical student that a Semitic 
or Slavic or Saxon race element is a fact, positive and substantial. It must be 
evident that there are progressive and passive, political and nomadic, artistic and 
non-artistic races. We owe, for example, to the Semites those profound spiritual 
intuitions which have formulated the faiths of the world for these two thousand 
years or more; and yet no people of that race (Jew, Arab, or Phoenician) ever 
rose above the rudest art-attempts. The Egyptian monuments exhibit the phys- 
ical types of mankind not less distinct and individualized four thousand years 
ago than we are to-day: no doubt the persistence of mental traits has been not 
less complete. Read the descriptions of the Celtic race as it appeared eighteen 
hundred years ago, and they will answer for this hour. Czsar found the Celts a 
turbulent, factious set of folks, smitten with the love of conquest and glory ; and 
that same impulsive, acute, generous, gay, naif nature which marks the modern 
Celt, whether Irishman or Frenchman, crops out in all the relics and reminis- 
cences of ancient Gaul. Already their characteristic eagerness and curiosity 
distinguished them ; for Diodorus Siculus tells us they used to press-gang stran- 
gers seizing them in the market or highway, and compelling them to talk. 
They were laughers, communists, haranguers, fickle, a little perfidious, and Livy 
says they “broke faith with a jest.” On the other hand, take Tacitus’s picture of 
the ancient Germans, and you will detect the very same qualities which are the 
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deepest characteristics of all the branches of the Teutonic race—the same pas- 
sionate, longing, melancholic nature, the same regard for woman and home, the 
same quenchless instinct of liberty. 

The fact is, perhaps, that the theory of race has not been so much overstated 
as misstated. The antagonists of ethnology have perceived that the assertion 
of distinctive characteristics naturally inherent in the several races is not sus- 
ceptible of proof—which is true. They aver that the impulses are indefinitely 
modifiable—which probably also contains a great deal of truth. But the real 
question is not whether these intellectual characteristics are inherent or not. 
The dispositions of the rdces were doubtless shaped by the totality of conditions, 
outward and inward, which acted upon them. Some profound inquirer, at once 
physiologist and philosopher, may some day give us the application of the Dar- 
winian doctrine—and I believe it is capable of such application—to the genesis 
of the interior peculiarities of man ; he may show us how conditions of existence 
developed adaptabilities, and how natural selection operated in the accumulation 
of slight peculiarities, till in time distinctive characteristics were produced. But 
until this is done, we may be content to take the term “race” as the expression of 
the sOmmation of all the influences that have shaped the mental and moral and 
physical traits of the diverse types of man. And, within the proper limitation, 
we are certainly authorized in using ethnology as a guide that will aid us in 
solving many perplexing problems in history. 

It would not be possible here to do more than hint at the other auxiliaries 
which the historian finds in the modern inquiries, and the neglect of which must 
cripple him in his vocation. There is the striking light cast on the history of 
civiliaation by physical geography, both in the influence exercised by the aspects 
of nature on the mind of man (an influence not to be overrated as it is not to be 
underrated), and in the characteristics of given regions with regard to their pro- 
ductive forces, the resulting distribution of wealth, and the consequent forms of 
political and social organizations. Closely connected with this study are the 
considerations opened up by statistics, or social physics, as they are some- 
times called, and which, also, are of very great value provided they are not 
divorced from their right relations. In our own generation, the Belgian statis- 
tician Quetelet has raised the observation and generalization of the data of 
social physics to somewhat the dignity of a science—a science by which Buckle 
sets very great store, though perhaps it figures more prominently in his theory 
of history than it does in his historical applications. The basis of this doctrine 
is that, in specific actions of masses of men, given periods of time present strik- 
ing recurrences in the numbers expressing the quantity of these actions. Thus, 
in any country where statistics have been carefully kept, it is possible to form a 
very accurate estimate of how many persons will commit suicide each year, 
how many will drop unaddressed letters into the post-office, how many women 
will go about in men’s clothes, etc; and while it is impossible to tell what indi- 
vidual Frenchman will commit a crime next year, it is quite certain that one out 
of about every 650 Frenchmen will commit a crime next year. These startling 
uniformities have suggested the notion that there is in society a given amount 
of crime, and that the individual felon only carries into effect whai is a necessary 
consequence of preceding circumstances. It must be owned that there is at 
first blush, something decidedly seductive in the possession of what seems to be 
an instrument of historic prophecy; but the glamour to a considerable degree 
vanishes when we look closely into the mystery of these recurring numbers. 
Do they do any more than express that general average in social phenomena 
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which is to be expected from the similarity of the “ conditions” at given periods ? 
Certainly not. It seems preposterous therefore to regard these uniformities as 
a decree of fate; while the inference which some have drawn from these uni- 
formities against moral responsibility in the actions of men, is not less illogical 
than it is immoral. 

In fine, the student of the history of humanity finds helps to the proper mas- 
tery of his great theme in all special research, which indeed subserves its true 
uses only when it is lifted out of pedantry and reveals its historic element. Winck- 
elmann, the illustrious critic of art, could not rest satisfied until he had connected 
together the zsthetic creations of man as steps of an historic evolution. For it 
seems that even in these the impassable bounds of race and time circumscribe 
every people. And hence it is that in each monument of art there is an inherent 
and indelible nationality ; so that the least experienced eye can detect the differ- 
ence between Egyptian and Assyrian, Indian and Chinese, Greek and Etruscan 
art. In like manner mythology, which might seem mere fantasy and caprice, is 
almost as historical as history itself; because, when we closely examine these 
apparently wild and detached shapings of imagination, we find the old stratifi- 
cation reappearing here, and the fossils of fancy taking their definite+place. 
’Tis thus that from myths and songs and sagas, so dear to the people, which 
live so long in their memory, we can trace the kinship of the Aryan nations 
through a common body of tradition, and follow the Celtic and Germanic and 
Hellenic peoples, by affiliations of belief and reminiscence, back across all their 
wanderings to the Persian and Indian fountains. 





IIT. 


HAVING thus set before you some of the leading means and methods of his- 
torical investigation—or, as I have called them, in I hope a not unwarrantable 
figure, the Lamps of History—you may permit me in conclusion to touch briefly 
on that fact which gives history a philosophy, and makes it a worthy instrument 
of intellectual culture and moral discipline. This fact is Progress; for if there 
were no progress, there could be no philosophy of history. 

The doctrine of progress is, like all our most advanced historical conceptions, 
a modern one. There is no hint of it in Aristotle, the most acute dialectician 
and comprehensive observer of antiquity. And, in fact, the ancient belief was 
that order and progress are incompatible ; whereas science has taught us that 
they are inseparable, and shown us that even our entire solar system is advancing 
in space. 

I do not propose to set up any abstract formula of the development of hu- 
manity, or any “law of evolution” in history. It is in fact, as both Goldwin 
Smith and the Duke of Argyll have shown, only in a metaphorical sense that 
we can apply the term “law” to human actions. A law, indeed, is a generaliza- 
tion from a totality of given phenomena. Butin history we have cognizance only 
of that small part of social phenomena which is imperfectly recorded as having 
occurred in the past, while of the future we know absolutely nothing. How, 
then, with our bit of an arc, can we hope to draw the mighty orbit of God’s plan 
in humanity? Nor has the success of those who have attempted to reduce the 
history of man to a theory been such as to invite any repetition of the effort. It 
is plain to any one who will look into the so-called philosophies of history, that 
the greater part of the philosophy in them consists of the mental fictions and 
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idols of the cave which their authors have imported into their historic treatment. 
Nowhere than in history is Goethe’s maxim more strikingly illustrated, that “ the 
eye sees only what it brings with it.” Bossuet sees in it the steps of an ever- 
lasting degeneracy ; Vico, a series of recurring cycles ; Condorcet, the terms of 
an eternal progress; Comte, the blessed hegira from theology into science ; 
Carlyle, the work of individual heroes ; Buckle, the development of great gen- 
eral laws; Hegel, the exemplification in time of the categories of speculative 
thought. Of course, these theories respectively exclude each other, and one 
presently reaches the conclusion that, though each point of view may afford par- 
tial glimpses of the grand scheme, history is too free, rich, and varied to be made 
to fit into the Procrustes-bed of metaphysical abstractions. True, the historian 
explains the past; he shows how new growths came from existing conditions. 
But these growths were the result of man’s freedom, not of fate ; and it is just 
because they were not the result of fate but of freedom, that, to conform our lan- 
guage to the fact, we must speak of the philosophy of history rather than of the 
science of history. 

Our future studies will fully exhibit the law of progress operating in all the 
great creations of civilized man. If, then, I touch now on two or three examples 
of this law in language, morals, and science, it will be rather by way of illustra- 
tion than of exposition. 

When we embrace the totality of languages in their evolution, we observe a 
series of developments perfectly analogous to the ascending scale of animal life. 
From rudimentary types, such as the Chinese, in which words are, as it were, 
dead atoms, algebraic signs, capable only of mechanical juxtaposition, we ad- 
vance through the agglutinative class—represented by those of the Tartar type— 
up to the great culture-tongues (those of our Indo-European family), with their 
highly organized structure and free plastic powers. When we come down nearer 
our own times, the same law of growth is seen to be operative in the formation 
of new languages. Take for instance those representative tongues, the English, 
French, and German. It is well known thaf these all refer back to that period of 
ethnic flux and fusion, the six or eight centuries succeeding the dissolution of 
the Roman Empire. Here the elements at work were the Teutonic and Celtic 
on the one side, and the Roman on the other. The vigorous, individual German 
genius, acting on the decaying Latin, dissolved, and as it were burst asunder the 
compact structure of the classic mould, freeing the grammatical forsas from their 
absorption in the terminations of nouns and verbs, erecting them into independ- 
ent auxiliaries, and generating a type of speech greatly superior to the old classic 
tongues. It is thus that the renovation of speech is provided for. Whena 
tongue has become petrified, the national mind walks out of it. “A secondary 
formation,” says Max Miiller, “grows up slowly and imperceptibly, at first in the 
idiom of common people, till at last the reviving spirit, rising upward, sweeps 
away like the waters in spring the frozen surface of an effete language, priest- 
hood, government, and literature.” 

It would perhaps be hardly worth while pointing out that there is an element 
of progress in morals, were it not that Buckle has attempted to show that morals 
are stationary. Assuredly, when Buckle took this position, he exhibited less 
than his usual acuteness ; for, so far from this being the case, the changes in the 
moral type, and the causes and consequences of these changes, are a very impor- 
tant branch of history, and possess singular value for the illustration of that law 
of growth which Buckle has done so much to exhibit in other departments. And, 
in addition to this, it is plain that we cannot leave out the ethical element in the 
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history of civilization, seeing that the moral condition of peoples is inseparably 
connected with their intellectual condition, as indeed we might expect when we 
reflect that the mind is a unit. History is not without illustrations of how moral 
depravity can so react on the intellect of a nation as to turn its very civilization 
into a petrified Byzantine formalism. 

Finally, we shall find the perfect illustration of progress in the history of sci- 
ence. In most of the departments of human effort growth is through so many 
lapses and reactions, and is, on the whole, so like the incoming of the tides, that it 
is difficult to trace the advance save in great secular periods. In science, on the 
contrary, progress is linear and holds securely all it gains. Nevertheless, it was 
long before the rational mind awoke to consciousness. It would seem that the 
ancient Semites were never capable of pure scientific conceptions. It was a 
race eternally haunted by the supernatural world. With the Japhites came the 
normal vision, and we may say that with the Greeks scientific reason was for 
the first time born. The suns of Hellenic and Arabian genius lighted the Mid- 
dle Ages, and fructified the germs of thought in the European nations into that 
mighty development which came with the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
Then it was that the occidental mind, astir under the precepts of Bacon, the con- 
ceptions of Descartes, and the discoveries of Galileo, arose to break the spell of 
scholasticism and superstition which had so long fettered the intellect of man, and 
prepare the way for that splendid series of inductions of all departments of nature 
which are the glory of our age. 

The study of history in this spirit will make us very tolerant of everything in 
the past. And this for two reasons. First, because it will show us that every 
institution, strange or monstrous though it may appear to us, grew out of ante- 
cedent conditions. Slavery was once a necessary social fact, a normal growth— 
beneficent even, as it superseded cannibalism and the sacrifice of prisoners. On 
the other hand, proofs are abundant of the most prodigious political power un- 
able to produce a single durable effect, because moving in opposition to the 
genius of historical development—as in the case of Julian, Philip I1., and Charles 
V. Secondly, because it will teach us that throughout history the !aw of pro- 
gress is the law of amelioration. This is that subtle chemistry, that sublime v7s 
snedicatrix, which converts evil into good, and, in the fine expression of Bacon, 
works ever toward the “betterment of man’s estate.” Not that the historian 
will be an unreasoning optimist. He will vacate his highest function when he 
ceases to apply ethical laws to the scourging of the great wrongs of history. 
But he will do this with a large catholicity, and he will not fail to point out the 
consoling truth that, while the evil was temporary, the good is eternal. 

Such, then, are the methods and aims of modern historical study. You see 
how different is the new from the old conception ; and so we return to the point 
at which we set out, with Herodotus and Froissart. In place of mere pictorial 
narration of events, it seeks out the connections and dependences of events; in 
place of occupying itself with formal and individual details, it aims to grasp the 
great movements of society, and inquires into the laws of its advance; in place 
of restricting itself to a single people, it embraces mankind. 

It seems to me we are peculiarly well placed for the large and free treatment 
which the history of civilization demands ; since, standing here on the western- 
most fringe of the continent, we may almost descry, looming up across our own 
Pacific sea, the shadowy outlines of the vast mysterious Orient, land of births 


and beginnings. 
WILLIAM SWINTON. 
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THE FACTS OF THE ABANDONMENT OF GOSPORT NAVY-YARD 





N THE GALaAxy for June there was published a chapter from the autobiogra- 
phy of Mr. Thurlow Weed, which contains, with a vast amount of ego- 
tism, some facts perverted, and no little fiction. The author has a very fertile 
recollection, a prodigiously prolific memory, and in his conceits and details he 
remembers, and relates with a minuteness. that is wonderful, events that never 
took place, or which occurred under circumstances widely different from his 
narration of them. 

This chapter of the autobiography commences with an account of two visits 
which were made to Washington in March and April, 1861—an interesting 
period of our history. Mr. Weed describes not only his observations, but the 
vigilant supervision which he exercised over the Government, and the admoni- 
tions, promptings, and instructions which he kindly administered to the Presi- 
dent and various Departments. It is pleasant to read the incidents he relates. 
It is still more pleasant to witness the self-satisfied complacency and the modest 
and unaffected self-conceit which crop out in almost every sentence. That the 
autobiographer was as officious and intrusive as he states, perhaps without any 
intention of being impertinent, is altogether probable. Unfortunately for the 
accuracy of his memory and the truthfulness of his statements, many of his 
reminiscences are inconsistent with facts. The two opening paragraphs will 
bear republication. Mr. Weed says: 


The first and only inauguration of a President I ever attended was that of Mr. Lincoln in 1861. It was 
known that designs upon his life while on his way from Springfield to Washington were providentially averted. 
It was also known that the question of seizing upon the Government and its archives had been contemplated. 
The few troops in Washington were therefore stationed around the Capitol. During the ceremony of inau- 
guration I walked about the grounds, encountering Major-General Wool, with a detachment of United States 
troops ready for action, and two pieces of cannon posted so as to rake an important avenue. I soon after 
found Lieutenant-General Scott, with the same number of cannon (on one of which the veteran was resting 
his elbow), posted in an equally advantageous position. This, in a country so long exempted from serious in- 
ternal collisions, occasioned painful reflections. General Scott assured me that these precautions were not 
unnecessary, and that they had not been taken a moment too early. All, however, passed without either an 
attack or an alarm. But it was not long before unequivocal symptoms of rebellion were manifested. Wheu 
in Washington a few days afterward, I was awakened early ane morning by Horace H. Riddell, formerly a 
resident of and representative from Alleghany county, N. Y., but then living at Harper's Ferry, who informed 
me that unless immediately reinforced the arsenal and armory at that place would be attacked and taken by 
enemies of the Government, who were banding together for that purpose ; adding that there was not an how 
to lose. I went immediately to the Secretary of War with this information. He thought the danger could 
not be so imminent, but saii that the subject should have immediate attention. I went from the Secretary 
of War to General Scott, who promptly said that my information was confirmatory of that which he had re- 
ceived the evening previous. ‘ But.” he added, “what can Ido? My effective force, all told, for the defence 
of the capital, is twenty-one hundred. Washington is as much in danger as Harper’s Ferry. I shall repe 
any attack upon this city, but I cannot hazard the capital of the Union, as I shouid do by dividing my force, 
even to save Harper’s Ferry.” My friend Riddell’s information was but teo reliable. The next day brought 
us intelligence of the loss of Harper’s Ferry. 

Soon after this, our first taste of rebellion, I received information from an equally reliable source that 
Gosport, with its vast supply of munitions of war, was in danger. Of this I informed the Secretary of the 
Navy at the breakfast table of Willard’s Hotel. Believing from his manner that he attached but little impor- 
tance to my information, I reiterated it with emphasis, assuring him that it would be.occasion for deep regret 
if Gosport were not immediately strengthened. Meeting the Secretary at dinner the same day, I renewed the 
conversation, and was informed that the matter would de attended to. This did not quiet my solicitude, and 
leaving the Secretary to the placid enjoyment of his dinner, I repaired to the White House. Mr. Lincoln, 
however, had driven out to visit some fortifications. I made another attempt in the evening to see him, but 
he was again out. Early the next morning, however, I found him, and informed him what 1 had heard of the 
danger that threatened Gosport, and how, as I feared, I had failed to impress the Secretary of the Navy with 
the accuracy of nry information or the necessity of immediate action. “ Well,” said Mr. Lincoln, “ we can’t 
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afford to lose all those cannon; I’ll go and see Father Welles myself,” as he did immediately. The result 
was that Admiral Pau!ding, who was then despatched to Norfolk, arrived just in time to enjoy an illumination 
occasioned by the burning of Government property, and witness the capture of Gosport. 

I do not affect to misunderstand the scope and purpose of the allusions to 
myself, nor the impressions which the autobiographer seeks to convey. They 
are in characver and keeping with years of misrepresentation in relation to the 
abandonment of the navy-yard at Norfolk, and other events by which the ad- 
ministration of the Navy Department was for years maligned and wronged. 
This detraction and these slanders, covertly made, I wasted no time to correct, 
when employed in duties which demanded all my attention. Nor should I now 
notice them but for certain associations of the autobiographer, nor have given 
them a thought if they had been repeated by an anonymous defamer. Time and 
truth will dissipate the errors which have been industriously and insidiously 
sown—some of which pervade the pages of what purport to be histories of the 
civil war and the two last administrations. 

Dates are important in developing history, and are sometimes essential to 
verify statements and facts. The arsenal and armory at Harper’s Ferry were 
destroyed and the place was abandoned on the evening of the 18th of April, 1861. 
The navy-yard at Norfolk, as it is familiarly called, but, correctly speaking, Gos- 
port, was abandoned on the night of the 2oth. 

Commodore Paulding testified before the Congressional Committee, who in- 
quired into and reported upon the subject of “the destruction of the property of 
the United States at the navy-yard in Norfolk, and the armory at Harper’s 
Ferry,” as follows : 


I was sent to Norfolk on the 16th day of April, 1861. Under verbal orders of the Secretary of the Navy, 
left the Navy Department that evening and arrived at Norfolk the following afternoon, conveying despatches 
to Commodore McCauley, and with directions from the Secretary of the Navy to confer with him and Com- 
modore Pendergrast with reference to the safety of the public property at the Norfolk Navy-yard. I per- 

formed that duty, and left Norfolk in the Baltimore boat on the afternoon of the 17th of April. 


He further testifies that he returned and reported to me, and that immediate- 
ly after, 

On the afternoon of April 18th, I received from the Secretary of the Navy instructions to proceed to Nor* 
folk with the Pawnee. I left Washington on the evening of the rgth of April in the Pawnee, and arrived at 
Fortress Monroe on the following day at about four o’clock. 

Mr. Weed says, after his friend Riddell awakened him early one morning: 


The next day brought us intelligence of the loss of Harper’s Ferry. Soon after this, our first taste of 
rebellion, I received information from an equally reliable source that Gosport, with its vast supply of muni- 
tions of war, was in danger. Of this I informed the Secretary of the Navy at the breakfast table of Willard’s 
Hotel. Believing from his manner that he attached but little importance to my information, I reiterated it 
with emphasis, etc. 

This interview, if it ever took place, of which, however, I have no recollec- 
tion, must have been on the morning of the 19th, succeeding the abandonment 
of Harper’s Ferry, which was on the 18th of April. When, therefore, Mr. Weed 
came to me with his “reliable information,” which was no news to me, whatever 
it may have been to him, my “manner” did not indicate excitement or sensa- 
tional alarm. I heard his story, and its reiteration with emphasis, calmly ands 
I trust, respectfully ; for I knew, what he did not know, that Commodore Pauld- 
ing had at that moment my orders in his pocket, directing him to proceed to 
Norfolk, investing him with full power to protect the public property, and that 
he had been and was then collecting his forces to proceed as soon as his vessel 
and men could be got ready for the service. These facts I did not communicate 
to Mr. Weed, although he had given me what information he possessed. 

The President, on whom Mr. Weed represents he called with his information, 
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was cognizant of these facts, and appears to have been equally uncommunicative, 
and, in order to rid himself of an inquisitive and perhaps troublesome gentleman 
who had no information to impart, dismissed him with the remark that he would 
see me. In point of fact, the President and myself had been two or three times 
in consultation the preceding day—one a very lengthened interview with Gen- 
eral Scott—on the subject of the danger and defences of Norfolk Navy-yard. 

These frequent interviews were necessary in consequence of the avalanche 
of duties and difficulties that were precipitated upon us in that eventful week, 
which commenced with the fall of Sumter and the issuing of the proclamation 
calling for troops ; but was especially necessary on the 18th, from the fact that 
Chief Engineer Isherwood had arrived on the morning of that day, and reported 
the strange and unaccountable conduct of Commodore McCauley, and the un- 
fortunate condition of affairs at the yard under his command. Immediately on 
receiving this report, I went with the President to General Scott with a view of 
getting a military force and a competent military officer to defend the sta- 
tion. I had some time previously had interviews with General Scott on this sub- 
ject, who uniformly said, as he now repeated, that he would send troops for the 
shore defence, as was his duty, if he had them. But Congress had provided 
neither men nor means for this great and terrible crisis. On this occasion he 
bewailed the necessity which compelled him to leave Harper’s Ferry and its 
armory and arms to destruction—a military station in which his duty and his 
honor as the head of the army were concerned; but he had no men to send for 
their protection, and the Massachusetts volunteers, who were directed to report 
there and at Fortress Monroe, had none of themarrived. The property there and 
at the navy-yard must, he said, be sacrificed. 

Mr. Weed says he “repaired to the White House” after seeing me. Mr. 
Lincoln, however, had driven out to visit some fortifications. There were, un- 
fortunately for the autobiography, no fortifications about Washington at that 
time for the President to drive out and visit. Mr. Weed remembers too much, 
an unhappy infirmity with which he is sadly afflicted. As the President was 
“out,” he called “early the next morning,” the 2oth, “stated the danger that 
threatened Gosport, and how, as I feared, I had failed to impress the Secretary of 
the Navy with the accuracy of my information or the necessity of immediate ac- 
tion.” Commodore Paulding quietly left Washington in the Pawnee on the even- 
ing of the 19th, and was well on his way to Norfolk when this interview with the 
President purports to have taken place. I know not that the President was at 
that time aware of this fact, but he was fully conversant with all of the attending 
circumstances, at the same time knowing that special injunctions were imposed 
to give no publicity to the movement. He must have been amused when Mr. 
Weed related his interview with me, my manner, and his fears that he had failed 
to impress me. The President on his part was as reticent as myself; but al- 
lowed the author of the autobiography to cheer himself with the belief that he 
had impressed the President, if he had failed with the Secretary of the Navy, by 
an assurance that we could not afford to lose all those cannon, and he would “ see 
Father Welles.” 

The appellation ‘’ Father Welles ” was at a later period often applied to me 
by naval officers, sailbrs, and others, but not at that early period of the adminis- 
tration, and never, that I am aware of, by President Lincoln. Nor would he then, 
or at any time, be likely to use the expression as regards myself, when three of 
the members of the Cabinet—Messrs. Bates, Cameron, and Seward—were my 
seniors. The term was sometimes kindly and affectionately applied by him to 
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Attorney-General Bates, the eldest of his political family, for whom he had a ten- 
der regard. The remark which is quoted in the autobiography may have been 
made by the President ; but it is more likely to be the offspring of that prolific 
and fertile memory to which I have adverted, which could recollect details that 
never took place, and manufacture facts with facility for any emergency. 

Mr. Riddell may have awakened Mr. Weed “early one morning,” and he may 
have gone immediately to Secretary Cameron with tidings that Harper’s Ferry 
was in danger ; but in doing so he communicated no more information than when 
he told the Secretary of the Navy that Gosport was in danger. Mr. Cameron, 
like the Secretary of the Navy, was not as much excited as Mr. Weed expected 
he would be. He therefore went to General Scott, who “promptly said that my 
information was confirmatory of that which he had received the previous even- 
ing.” Each of the Secretaries might with truth have given him the same answer 
as General Scott, for he told them nothing new. The truth is, the Government 
had other, earlier, and more authentic sources of information than Mr. Weed. 
The information which the Departments received did not always come through 
him, strange as it may seem to him, and to those who read and credit the pages 
of his autobiography. Despatches sometimes reached the Secretaries direct, 
without passing under his inspection, or through his hands, and there were, as 
he well knows, departments of the government which never made him their con- 
fidant. I do not question that he was as active, as busy, as officious, and as in- 
trusive as he describes; but he was of vastly less consequence than his imagina- 
tion led him to suppose. In the matter of the autobiography, due allowance 
must be made for one who is the hero of his own story, and a mind never en- 
dowed with a very scrupulous regard for facts in a partisan practice of half a 
century of fierce and reckless party warfare. 

I had not, as already stated, during the eventful years of the war, the leisure 
to correct the errors and misrepresentations which were made by unscrupulous 
partisans, some of which have been, in ignorance of the facts, incorporated into 
what purport to be the histories of those times. 

This occasion is not inappropriate to bring out the facts in relation to the 
condition and capture of the navy-yard at Norfolk, the policy of the Govern- 
ment, the course which the Administration pursued, and the attending circum- 
stances, all of which have been much misrepresented and only imperfectly un- 
derstood. 

At the time of Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration, and for several weeks thereafter, 
he and others indulged the hope of a peaceful solution of the pending questions, 
and a desire, amounting almost to a belief, that Virginia and the other border 
States might, by forbearance and a calm and conciliatory policy, continue faithful 
to the Union. Two-thirds of the Convention then in session at Richmond were 
elected as opponents of secession, and the people of that State were in about 
that proportion opposed to it. But the Union element, in the Convention and 
out of it, was passive and acquiescent, while the secessionists were positive, ag- 
gressive, and violent; and, as is almost always the case in revolutionary times, 
the aggressive force continually increased in strength and exactions at the 
expense of those who were peacefully inclined. It was charged that the 
new Administration was inimical to the South, was hostile to Southern institu- 
tions, and would use its power to deprive the people and States of their rights 
by coercive measures. In order to counteract these unfounded prejudices and to 
do away with these misrepresentations, which were embarrassing to the Adminis- 
tration just launched upon a turbulent sea, and to conciliate and satisfy the people 
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of Virginia and the Convention then in session, the President desired that there 
should be no step taken which would give offence ; and, to prevent any cause of irri- 
tation, he desired that not even the ordinary local political changes, which are usual 
on a change of administration, should be made. In regard to the navy-yard at 
Norfolk, he was particulraly solicitous that there should be no action taken which 
would indicate a want of confidence in the authorities and people, or which 
would be likely to beget distrust. No ships were to be withdrawn, no fortifica- 
tions erected. We had reports from that station and from others that there were 
ardent secessionists among the civil and naval officers, and assurances, on the 
other hand, that most of them were patriotic and supporters of the Union. It 
was difficult, there and elsewhere, to distinguish between the true and the disaf- 
fected officers of the service. Some had already sent in their resignations ; others, 
it was understood, proposed to do so if any conflict took place between the State 
and Federal Governments ; and there were many who occupied an equivocal and 
doubtful position. Among those who hesitated to avow themselves on either 
side, and were undetermined how to act, were officers who subsequently took a 
firm stand and rendered gallant service in the war which followed. 

Commodore McCauley, who was in command of the Norfolk yard, I had per- 
sonally known in former years, and esteemed as a worthy and estimable officer. 
His reputation as a Union man in 1861 was good, and all my inquiries in rela- 
tion to him were satisfactorily answered. His patriotism and fidelity were be- 
yond doubt; but events proved that he was unequal to the position he occupied 
in that emergency. 

Commodore Alden, whom I sent to Norfolk in special trust on the 11th of 
April, with orders to take command of and bring out the Merrimack, but who was 
prevented by Commodore McCauley, wrote me the succeeding November, six 
months after the abandonment of the navy-yard, in regard to Commodore 
McCauley : 

I believe, indeed I know, that the old hero who has fought so well for his country could have none but 
the best and purest motives in all he did; but he was surroundedby masked traitors whom he did not sus- 
pect, and in whose advice he thought there was safety. The cry, too, was raised, and in everybody’s mouth, 
officers and all, “If they move that ship, the Merrimack, it will bring on a collision with the people outside, 
who are all ready, if anything of the kind is done, to take the yard.” Besides, Commodore Paulding, whom I 
accompanied to Norfolk, expressed the idea that if we could not do anything better, she (the Merrimack), 
with her guns on board, would make a good battery for the defence of the yard. This opinion influenced 
Commodore McCauley not a little. 


If Commodore McCauley had not the activity and energy which were essen- 
tial to a revolutionary period, he was an old and trusted officer, who had not 
served out one-third his term as commandant of the station. To remove him 
would have necessitated extensive changes, involving an entire reorganization 
of the government of the yard, and consequently a departure from the Presi- 
dent’s policy of permitting things to continue undisturbed in Virginia. What- 
ever negotiations, complications, or correspondence were going forward at that 
period to insure harmony and peace, though connected more or less with the 
occurrences here related, need not be now detailed. It is sufficient to say that 
no military force was ordered to Norfolk ; no fortifications were erected for the 
defence of the navy-yard ; a passive course was enjoined upon the Navy Depart- 
ment, and the military also, in relation to that station. A large amount of prop- 
erty had been accumulated at the navy-yard, and a number of vessels were then 
in a dismantled condition, without armament or crews. To attempt to refit them 
or put them in condition to be removed, or to remove the stores, would, it was 
thought, indicate distrust, and give the secessionists an argument to be used 
against the Administration, accused of a design to subjugate and coerce Virginia. 
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Not until the last of March did the President fully and finally decide to at- 
tempt to relieve Fort Sumter. He never proposed or intended to order it to be 
evacuated ; but certain assurances and committals which had been made embar- 
rassed him, and a hope that in some way there would be an adjustment of diffi- 
culties without a resort to arms caused him to hesitate, and delayed his final 
decision. The condition of that fort and the garrison had received immediate 
attention after the inauguration, and the Cabinet was earnest and almost unani- 
mous for its prompt reinforcement. Numerous consultations were held on the 
subject, to some of which Generals Scott and Totten were invited. The delib- 
erate and united opinion of these officers was unqualified against any attempt to 
reinforce or supply the garrison, which they pronounced utterly impracticable, 
and which, if attempted, would result in a failure, with a waste of blood and 
treasure. 

These arguments, and an elaborate written report which they submitted by 
order of the President, had an influence on him and several of the members of 
the Cabinet, who felt that the opinions of military men should have weight on a 
military question. It is generally known, however, that one of the members of 
the Cabinet had from the first opposed any attempt to relieve the garrison, and 
one had been and continued throughout persistent and emphatic in its favor- 
For some days the President was undetermined what course to take. Delay was 
moreover important until the Administration could get in working order ; but the 
supplies at Sumter were getting short, and he finally decided, on the 30th of 
March, that an effort should be made to send supplies to the garrison. 

The attempt to relieve Major Anderson, though a military question, was a 
political necessity. It became a duty of the Government after all conciliatory 
efforts were exhausted. The expedition to supply the garrison was under the 
direction of the War Department, in which the navy codperated. But the whole 
combined military and naval force of the Government was feeble. Congress had 
adjourned on the 4th of March without making any provision for increasing the 
naval strength, although the danger of a civil war was imminent; no increased 
appropriations were made. The navy was restricted toa strictly peace establish- 
ment, with a force limited by law to eight thousand five hundred men. But five 
vessels were in commission in all our Atlantic ports. 

The Navy Department had quietly commenced recruiting, and on the 29th of 
March Commodore Breese, then in command of the Booklyn Navy-yard, was 
ordered to send two hundred and fifty seamen to Norfolk, a vulnerable point if 
Virginia should attempt to secede. On the next day, however, the 3oth of 
March, the President informed me that he had come to the conclusion that sup- 
plies should be sent to Major Anderson, and, if resistance was made, that the 
garrison should be reinforced. To execute, and, if it became necessary, to en- 
force his orders, a naval force would be required. As we then had but three 
naval steamers that were available—two having a few days previous been sent to 
the Gulf by special request of General Scott—the Harriet Lane, a revenue cut- 
ter, was transferred by the Secretary of the Treasury to the navy to forma part 
of the expedition. The two hundred and fifty seamen on the receiving-ship at 
Brooklyn, whom I had directed on the 29th to be sent to Norfolk, were transferred 
to the Powhatan, which was to be the flag-ship of the squadron. The Pocahon- 
tas, one of the vessels of the Home Squadron, which I had detained and ordered 
to Norfolk by way of precaution early in March, was one of the three vessels 
temporarily detached and detailed for the expedition. To supply her place I, on 
the 30th of March. the day I received the President’s decision, ordered the sloop- 
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of-war Cumberland, then at Hampton Roads, destined for the West Indies, to 
proceed to Norfolk. The Cumberland was a sailing vessel which could not be 
made available for the Sumter expedition. She was the flag-ship of Commodore 
Pendergrast, who was in command of the Home Squadron, and it was a satisfac- 
tion that so experienced an officer could be associated with Commodore McCau- 
ley, with a full crew, in case of an emergency. The President and Secretary of 
State proposed that Commodore Pendergrast should go to Vera Cruz, in conse- 
quence of certain complications in that quarter ; but the condition of affairs at 
home made it advisable that he and his flag-ship should be detained in the waters 
of Virginia. With the exception of the Cumberland, the Sumter expedition 
took from the Navy Department on the 6th of April every available naval vessel. 
It was at this culminating period that vessels were most wanted in the Chesapeake 
and on the Potomac; for, in case of a conflict at Charleston, it was uncertain what 
would be the attitude of Virginia, I felt hopeful, however, that the Cumberland 
would be adequate for the protection of the yard from any attack by water. The 
defence by land was a military measure, in which she could aiso participate, and 
render efficient assistance, if necessary. 

There were many circumstances attending the Sumter expedition which are 
interwoven with this subject, that are not generally known ; but, as I have said, 
they belong to the history of those times. Allusion to some of them cannot be 
wholly omitted in stating the proceedings of the navy and the Navy Department, 
and the policy and acts of the Administration attending the destruction of the 
navy-yard at Norfolk. The men on the receiving-ship at Brooklyn, whom Com- 
modore Breese had been directed on the 29th of March to send to Norfolk, were 
diverted to that expedition, and placed on the Powhatan. This important vessel 
was, by an irregular and most extraordinary proceeding, and against the final 
and express orders of the President, detached from the expedition she was to 
lead after she left the Brooklyn Navy-yard, and withdrawn for several weeks, 
until after Sumter fell and Norfolk was abandoned, from the control of the Navy 
Department, and sent to the Gulf, where she was not needed, instead of going to 
Charleston and then returning North, where she was most wanted. 

On the 6th of April every available naval steamer at the disposal of the De- 
partment. and all the men excepting those on the Cumberland, sailed for Sym- 
ter. What was to be their reception, what would be the determination of the 
secession organization at Charleston, and what the result of the attempt to 
relieve the garrison, were matters uncertain, but of deep anxiety. In a few days 
all doubts were removed. The secessionists, on being apprised of the determi- 
nation of the Administration, and of the departure of the expedition, commenced 
immediate hostilities. They opened fire on Sumter on the 12th of April, before 
the vessels reached Charleston. The fort was evacuated on the 14th. Three 
days after the evacuation of Sumter, the Virginia Convention joined the Con- 
federates. In that period of uncertainty, while hoping for the best, but in an- 
ticipation of the worst, I wrote Commodore McCauley, in command of the Nor- 
folk Navy-yard, on the 19th of April, the squadron being then on its way to 
Charleston, that, “in view of the peculiar condition of the country and of events 
that have already transpired, it becomes necessary that great vigilance should be 
exercised in guarding and protecting the public interests and property committed 
to your charge. . . . If other precautions are required, you will immediately 
apprise the Department.” 

In the same communication he was informed, in view of the President’s 
policy and the attitude of Virginia, “it is desirable that there should be no steps 
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taken to give needless alarm ; but it may be best to order most of the shipping 
to sea or to other stations” ; and he was further directed to ‘‘ keep the Depart- 
ment advised of the condition of affairs; of any cause of apprehension, should 
any exist.” 

On the 11th of April I directed Commodore Breese to send two hundred men 
to Norfolk, if that number had been enlisted. Commander—now Commodore— 
Alden, the present Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, was ordered on the same 
day, the 11th, to report to Commodore McCauley, to take charge of the steamer 
Merrimack, and deliver her over to the commanding officer at Philadelphia. Or- 
ders were sent to Commodore McCauley at the same time to have the Merrimack 
and Plymouth prepared immediately for removal, and that there should be no de- 
lay. Mr. Isherwood, Chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineering, was directed on 
the following day, the 12th, to proceed to Norfolk and give his personal attention 
to putting the engines of the Merrimack in working condition. 

On the 14th of April Fort Sumter was evacuated, and on the 15th President 
Lincoln issued his proclamation calling for seventy-five thousand troops. On 
the succeeding day the following letters were sent, respectively, to Commodore 
McCauley, commanding the navy-yard, and to Commodore Pendergrast, com- 
manding the above squadron, by the hands of Commodore Paulding : 


Navy DeparTMeENT, April 16, 1861. 

Srr: The events which have transpired since my confidential communication to you of the roth instant 
impose additional vigilance and care in protecting the public property under your charge, and placing the ves- 
sels and stores, if necessary, beyond jeopardy. Referring to my letter of the roth, you will continue to carry 
out the instructions therein contained. The Engineer-in-Chief, B. F. Isherwood, who was despatched to 
Norfolk to aid in putting the Merrimack in condition to be moved, reports that she will be ready to take her 
departure on Thursday. It may not be necessary, however, that she should leave at that time unless there is 
immediate danger pending. But no time should be lost in getting her armament on board ; and you will also 
place the more valuable public property, ordnance stores, etc., on shipboard, so that they can at any moment 
be moved beyond the reach of seizure. With diligence on your part, it is not anticipated that any sudden 
demonstration can be made which will endanger either the vessels or stores. The Plymouth and Dolphin 
should be placed beyond danger of immediate assault at once, if possible. The Germantown can receive on 
board stores and ordnance from the yard, and be towed out by the Merrimack if an assault is threatened. Men 
have been ordered from New York to man and assist in moving the vessels ; but recent demands have left an 
insufficient number to meet the requisition. Under these circumstances, should it become necessary, Com- 
modore Pendergrast will assist you with men from the Cumberland. You will please to submit this letter and 
my confidential cémmunication of the roth to Commodore Pendergrast who will assist and codperate with 
yo@in carrying the views of the Department into effect. As it is difficult at this distance to give instructions 
in detail, the Department has thought proper to despatch Commodore Paulding to Norfolk, who will be the 
bearer of this communication, and explain to yourself and Commodore Pendergrast the views and purposes of 
the Department. You will be pleased to advise with him freely and fuily as to your duties and the interests 
of the Government in the present threatening emergency. The vessels and stores under your charge you will 
defend at any hazard, repelling by force, if necessary, any and all attempts to seize them, whether by mob vi- 
olence, organized effort, or any assumed authority. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, yours, etc., 
Gipgon We tgs, Secretary of the Navy. 

Commodore C. S. McCau.ey, Norfolk, Virginia. 


NavY DeparTMENT, April 16, 1861. 

Sir: A state of things has arisen which renders the immediate departure of the Cumberland, as originally 
intended, inexpedient. Events of recent occurrence, and the threatening attitude of affairs in some parts of 
our country, call for the exercise of great vigilance and energy at Norfolk. Confidential communications have 
been heretofore made to Commodore McCauley on these subjects, which he will submit to you ; and Commo- 
dore Paulding, who brings this letter to you, will verbally and more in detail explain the views of the Depart- 
ment. Please to advise freely and fully with both these gentlemen, and codperate with them in defending 
the vessels and public property at the navy-yard. As there is an insufficiency of men in the service at that 
station for moving the vessels, it may become necessary to render assistance from the force under your com= 
mand. 

Until further orders the departure of the Cumberland to Vera Cruz will be deferred. In the mean time 
you will lend your assistance and that of your command toward putting the vessels now in the yard in condi- 
tion to be moved, placing the ordnance and ordnance stores on board for moving, and in case of invasion, in- 
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surrection, or violence of any kind, to suppress it, repelling assault by force if necessary. The Cumberland 
can render effective service, and it is deemed fortunate that the Government is enabled to avail itself of your 
service and that of your command, at this juncture, at Norfolk. ° 
I am sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Gipron WELLEs, Secretary of the Navy. 
Commodore G. J. PENDERGRAST, commanding U. S. sloop Cumberland, Norfolk, Virginia. 


Commodore Paulding was at that time attached to the Navy Department as 
its detailing officer ; and lest there should be some misapprehension, neglect, or 
wrong, I gave him verbal orders to go to Norfolk, personally inspect the condi- 
tion of the navy-yard, satisfy himself of the fidelity and vigilance of the officers 
and men, and to consult and advise at his discretion with Commodores McCau- 
ley and Pendergrast. Many of the most important orders given at that early day 
were verbal, unwritten instructions, for great infidelity pervaded the depart- 
ments. Confidence was impaired, distrust prevailed, and, when treachery was so 
extended and deep, penetrating every branch of the Government, extreme cau- 
tion became necessary in regard to every movement. 

Commodore McCauley wrote me on the 16th that the Merrimack would prob- 
ably be ready for temporary service on the evening of the next day. Commo- 
dore Paulding returned on the 17th, and made a favorable report of affairs, of 
the fidelity and Union feeling of the officers in command; said that the engines 
of the Merrimack were in order, and she would leave on the following day. But 
Chief Engineer Isherwood returned to Washington the next morning—the 18th 
—and reported that Commodore McCauley had refused to permit the Merrimack 
to depart after her engines were in order and men to move her were on board, 
and had directed the fires that were kindled to be drawn. 

Immediately on receiving this report I went with the President to General 
Scott to procure a competent military officer, and, if possible, a military force, 
for the shore defences of the navy-yard. Information had reached us that the 
Convention at Richmond had yielded to secession. We also heard of the rapid 
rising of the insurgents, and of their intention to seize at once Harper’s Ferry, 
the navy-yard at Norfolk, and Fortress Monroe, not one of which had a 
proper military support. There were no fortifications whatever to defend the na- 
vy-yard from the insurgents, no military force was there, and the expectation that 
he Cumberland and the small number of sailors would be able to temporarily hold 
the yard until military assistance could arrive was shaken by the intelligence 
that morning received, and the further fact that vessels were being sunk to ob- 
struct the channel. General Scott, on our application for military aid, said we 
were asking an impossibility. He assured us he had no troops to send for the 
defence of the navy-yard, and that it was not susceptible of defence if he had 
them; that any men he might order there would almost certainly be captured ; 
that it was enemy’s country, without fortifications or batteries for them to occu- 
py; that seamen and marines who migit be on shipboard for water defence 
could perhaps do something toward protecting the public property, and escape 
if overwhelmed, provided the obstructions which we heard were being sunk in 
the channel did not prevent, but there could be no escape for soldiers. The 
General stated, with a heavy heart, that he had no troops to spare for the defence 
of Harper’s Ferry, and that the arms and stores at that place must inevitably 
be lost. 

The garrison at Fortress Monroe was, he feared,’ insufficient to repel the 
force which it was understood was organizing to attack it. He had not, he said, 
men sufficient to protect Washington if a formidable demonstration was made. 
At length he promised to send Colonel Delafield of the Engineer Corps, and I 
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think consented, before the Pawnee left, that a battalion of the Massachusetts 
volunteers, raised winder the proclamation of the 15th, might accompany Com- 
modore Paulding, provided they had reached Hampton Roads. They were, he 
said, undisciplined—would be good for nothing as yet for serious fighting, but 
would be serviceable in throwing up batteries under the direction of the engi- 
neer. For the present, his first great duty, with his feeble force, was to defend 
Washington, and next to Washington, Fortress Monroe, which was the key to 
Washington, Norfolk, Baltimore, Chesapeake Bay, and the rivers which entered 
it. He therefore could not, and would not, consent to part with a single regu- 
lar for either Harper’s Ferry or the Norfolk Navy-yard ; and his opinion frankly 
expressed to us was that the public property in each of those places must, in 
case of an attack, be sacrificed. The most that could be done was to prevent 
the vessels and stores from passing into the hands of the insurgents. 

Harper’s Ferry was abandoned that evening. 

As but little assistance could be derived from the military, I lost not a mo- 
ment, after parting from the President and General Scott, in giving the following 


order to Commodore Paulding : 
Navy Department, April 18, 1861. 
Sir: You are directed to proceed forthwith to Norfulk and take command of all the naval forces there 


afloat. 

With the means placed at your command, you will do all in your power to protect and place beyond dan- 
ger the vessels and property belonging to the United States. On no account should the arms and munitions 
be permitted to fal! into the hands of the insurrectionists, or those who would wrest them from the custody of 
the Government ; and, should it finally become necessary, you will, in order to prevent that result, destroy 
the property. 

In carrying into effect these orders, you are invested with full power to command the services of the en- 
tire naval force, and you will, if necessary, repel force by force in carrying out these instructions. It is under- 
stood that the War Department will detail Colonel Richard Delafield, or some other competent officer, with 
a command to aid and assist in protecting and guarding the yard and property at Gosport and vicinity, and 
you will coéperate with that officer in this object 

1 am sit, respectfully, ete., 
Grpgon WELLEs, Secretary of the Navy. 

Commodore Hiram Pautpinc, Washington, D. C. 

This order was to repel, not to assail; the Administration continued to be 
forbearing, and to the last was not aggressive. Extreme men were dissatisfied 
and censorious because the Administration did not attack, though not prepared. 
On to Sumter was the word, as at a later period the cry, equally inconsiderate, 
was “Qn to Richmond.” ‘ 

Commander Alden, who, as already remarked, had been sent on special duty 
to Norfolk on the 11th of April, returned on the morning of the roth, and con- 
firmed the statements of Chief Engineer Isherwood. The Cabinet was in ses- 
sion when he arrived. The loss of Harper's Ferry the preceding evening, and 
the movements at Norfolk, with the threatened attack upon the navy-yard and 
upon Fortress Monroe, were among the matters under consideration. When 
Commander Alden arrived he went to the Navy Department, and finding me 
absent, followed to the Executive Mansion, and, calling me from the council, 
related the strange condition of things at Norfolk, and the bewildered and inca- 
pacitated state of mind of Commodore McCauley. After hearing his statement 
I introduced him to the President and Cabinet, to whom he recapitulated the 
statement which he had made to me. He was immediately attached to the ex- 
pedition under Commodore Paulding, and returned to Norfolk that evening. 

The Pawnee reached Washington from the Sumter expedition just in time 
to be despatched to Norfolk. She was placed at the disposal of Commodore 
Paulding, with all the naval officers, men, and means that were at command, and 
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left Washington on the evening of the 19th. Captain Wright, of the army 
engineers, now Brevet Major-General Wright, was substituted for Colonel Dela- 
field, and accompanied the expedition. The Pawnee reached Fortress Monroe 
on the afternoon of the 20th. Commodore Paulding procured from Colonel 
Dimmick, in command, three hundred and fifty Massachusetts volunteers, who 
had been enlisted, embarked at Boston, and reached Hampton Roads within four 
days after the proclamation of the President of the 15th. 

When Commodore Paulding arrived at Norfolk on the evening of the 2oth, 
he found that the vessels at the yard had been scuttled and were sinking. Noth- 
ing, in his opinion, remained but to burn them and destroy such property as could 
not be carried away by the Cumberland and Pawnee, as General Scott had said 
would be inevitable, to prevent it from passing into the possession of the insur- 
gents. 

Of the manner in which the orders of the Navy Department were executed, 
or of the expediency and necessity of the measures taken in the first instance 
by Commodore McCauley, after consulting with and being advised by Commo- 
dore Pendergrast to scuttle the vessels and destroy the guns, and of the com- 
pletion of the work of destruction thus commenced by Commodore Paulding 
when he arrived, it is unnecessary to speak at this time. The whole was an ex- 
ercise of judgment and of authority by three experienced, brave, tried, and faith- 
ful officers in a great emergency, for which Congress had not provided and the 
country was not prepared. Great censure has been bestowed upon them by 
persons who know little of the circumstances, and who had none of the respon- 
sibilities. Whether the conclusions of these officers were right or wrong, they 
were such as in their judgment were best—and were precisely such as General 
Scott had said would be inevitable. 

These proceedings, it will be borne in mind, were all of them before a block- 
ade had been ordered. The first proclamation of the President, directing a 
blockade or closing of the Southern ports, was issued on the 19th of April, the 
day on which Commodore Paulding went a second time to Norfolk, invested with 
plenary powers. But this proclamation did not include Virginia; that State and 
North Carolina were exempted from its operation, The Administration was de- 
termined to occupy no hostile attitude toward Virginia so long as a single hope 
remained that her Government and people would continue faithful to the Union. 
It was not until the 27th of April that her ports were ordered to be put under 
blockade, just one week after the abandonment of Norfolk. 

GIDEON WELLEs. 














THE FENIAN FIZGIG, 

THERE is a wondrous gregariousness in the 
Celtic nature, which accounts for many of its 
phenomena, and for the Fenian phenomena 
among the rest. Scepticism is solitary, but 
confidence is contagious; while, in natural 
reverse, as the lonely thinker is more apt to 
be a doubter or disbeliever, so herded intel- 
lects and spirits are sympathetic in creed 
and opinion. The Irish, as a nation, are 
the most gregarious of civilized people, and 
every good grandam among -them is a Mrs. 
Grundy. Singularity of thought and inde- 
pendence of action, so common to Ameri- 
cans, are far less frequent among them, 
They have, in its highest development, 
“ shoulder-to-shoulder” courage, and easily 
shine in battle, which calls for the courage 
of company. Emulation kindles them, and 
appeals made to them in mass are so effec- 
tive that it is no wonder the Irish produce 
orators and soldiers. Conspicuous excep- 
tions there are, all around us, to this rule of 
gregariousness, but they onlythelp to prove 
it, since an Irishman who loses that one trait 
in intellect, sentiment, and action, grows to be 
remarkably un-Irish in general character— 
thereafter becoming cosmopolitan and uni- 
versal. 

In labor strikes, no people are more unit- 
ed than Irishmen. Americans understand 
as well as anybody that “in union there is 
strength,” and are familiar with the fable of 
the fagots; but there are always “ crooked 
sticks” in their bundle that cannot be tied 
together, whereas Celts dovetail and fit in 
a perfect harmony of thought and action, 
and pack like herrings. Perhaps for this 
very reason they can strike as solidly and 
successfully for an imaginary grievance as 
for a real one, without a cause as with one, 

Exposing what is mortal and unsure 
To all that fortune, death, and danger dare, 
Even for an egg-shell. 

In this Fenian frenzy, had there been a 
simultaneous revolution in Ireland, there 
would be less that is curious and character- 
istic ina Fenian flank movement on Canada. 
But Ireland is. perfectly tranquil. This is 
the test of gregariousness in action—that it 
does not look to fitness of times, or means, 
or causes, and depends wholly on excited 
feeling. To people who have this trait, for 
all practical purposes a cloud-fleece is as 
solid as the pyramids, 


DRIFT - WOOD. 





Once on a time, a flock of sheep were 
crossing Milldale bridge. Just as the head 
of column had got to the arch, the mast of 
a pleasure boat, tied near by, swung sud- 
denly between the sheep and the sun, and 
darted its long, black shadow across the 
bridge under the nose of the old bell-wether. 
He, very much astonished, and taking the 
shadow for a log, leaped it, high in the air. 
So did the next, and so the next, and the 
next, none of whom had the slightest ex- 
cuse for these gymnastics except their “ fol- 
low-my-leader” nature. So the whole flock 
jumped, withouf exception. I thought of 
this scene in reading how the Fenians had 
followed O’ Neill across the line into Canada, 





CONCERNING CLUBS. 


THESE last years, a million of us New 
Yorkers have found a swift river gliding be- 
tween the daily office and the domestic 
hearth. We are “crowded out,” and have 
been divorced, by dint of too much rent or 
too little rail, from our fellow-million on 
Manhattan Island. Nights in town are be- 
coming to us episodes or remarkable inci- 
dents in life, so that the places that once 
knew us now know us no more. Ever and 
anon I still stroll, of an evening, into the 
Pilgrim Club, haunt of other days; and 
whenever I do, there is always something 
new to notice there—a new waiter, or some 
ostentatious energy of reform in a re-plated 
door-knob or fresh patch of paint. But the 
faces are familiar, and so is the time-honored 
talk—that good-natured grumble over tradi- 
tional trifles which makes club-life so easy a 
burden. 

Tis astonishing, it is comforting, to see 
with what topics men—men of business, of 
the world, of money, of mind—can amus¢ 
themselves, if they but resolutely set about it, 
with clubs to help them. Take, for exam- 
ple, the commonest subject of club-talk— 
the House Committee—and the commonest 
way of treating this subject, namely, cursing 
the committee. Surely, this is a harmless 
pastime, and a resting one. Perhaps it 
may be compared to the game of “ Aunt 
Sally,” which succeeded by reason of its 
gentle insipidity. After trading, dancing, 
dining, flirting, or whatever the day’s severer 
duties, to fling light clubs at a toy witha 
pipe in its mouth is an irresistibly inane di- 
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version ; and hardly less refreshing is grum- 
bling at the House Committee. 

The House Committee is the souffre dou- 
leur of the club. It provides a needed es- 
cape for the day’s bottled wrath, on which 
the sun has gone down; it moderately stirs 
the bile; and, in addition to offering op- 
portunities to grumble on general principle, 
the House Committee’s action is often of 
the most provoking, not to say maddening, 
description. Yonder, by the fire, musing on 
elder days, and moralizing on these degen- 
erate ones of blondes and bronze, sits old 
Tudor. He prattles as ever of an age that 
seemed golden years agone. “I saw La 
Pasta in Tancred at Milan, with your father, 
Jos, in ’29; and Tacchinardi, whose daugh- 
ter you must have heard under her other 
name, which I forget (but what a nightingale 
she was !) his débu¢ must have been forty— 
forty-five—bless me! how time flies! He 
was ugly and crooked as this stick; and 
when the people saw his bandy legs, they 
hissed till he cried, quite pale, ‘Hear me 
first!’ and I promise you they cheered him 
when they did hear. Stir up the fire. 
James, the poker, for I won't spoil my cane. 
How—what—when—what the d—l? Got 
to fetch it? ‘Ilouse Committee ordered 
poker away from fire?’ Well, upon my 
word, Jos, if in my time a House Committee 
should,” etc., etc., etc. 

You see, it is irresistible; and, whatever 
his temper or time of life, the talker tails off 
with this conclusion. Three merchants, 
Petersham, old Jean Schurz, and Bleecher, 
are ruminating over to-day’s failure of 
Tucker, Serge & Co., and tracing it to their 
+ advances to the Undershot Mills, and hop- 
ing young Poplin, who joined the house only 
last year, will not be badly cut up; and, 
speaking of houses, the House Committee 
comes into the discussion, quite naturally, 
of course. Dactyl and Pallet are talking of 
their rivals, and defining “ the artistic tem- 
perament,” and saying they feel sorry for 
Pigment and Spondee. To them enter Can- 
dor and Grundy, with the last bit of domestic 
scandal, which Mrs. C, and Mrs. G, say is 
mentioned and doubted in the “Evening 
Titbit.” Where is this journal? House 
Committee, as appears on inquiry, have or- 
dered all the periodicals into the Green 
Room, which, as everybody knows, is one of 
the non-smoking chambers. House Com- 
mittee undertook this revolutionary measure 
on their own responsibility, and without 
consulting the club, though after a close vote 





in committee, it seems—the issue being 
whether smoking and reading are, or of 
right ought to be, compatible. 

There is no end to the crimes of the 
House Committee—or, which is much the 
same thing, to the crimes laid at their door. 
The Steward, too—the very knave of clubs— 
what a ruthless villain he often is! His sins 
are lumped, by custom, with the House 
Committee’s, on account of their intimate 
relations. Young De Lacy Curtin is this 
moment at his usual post, the bow-windows, 
where he is a kind of permanent fixture, 
night and day. As usual, he has said noth- 
ing for an hour, till, of a sudden, “ Aaah- 
pah!” he mutters, with disgust, “ House 
Committee’s changed the brandy again!” 
Flint quickly says “Bless my soul,” and 
anxiously gulps at his. Flint always takes 
good care to have it alone—not on unsocial 
but on economical grounds ; and now, when 
he has tasted, he puts down his glass, and 
joins the younger man ina maledictory duet 
over the grog and the House Committee. 
Night wears on, and pretty soon drop in, one 
by one, the diners-out, in full dress, want- 
ing an hour’s quiet smoke ; and, of course, 
their special grievance is the cigars, which 
are too loosely rolled, too green, too anti- 
Cuban, and so on. Quick, quick, good 
recording angel—quick with your blotting 
arrangement, and let it be copious, for the 
Pilgrim cigars are, in truth, very bad. 

Club-life thus becomes a life-long struggle 
with tyranny—the tyranny of the House 
Committee. It is a battle bequeathed from 
sire to son; which beardless youth begin ; 
and when gray heads are missed from the 
warm corner, it is said of them that their 
last words in that corner were a protest 
against the House Committee. There are 
not enough waiters; not enough papers; 
the frescoes are too gaudy; the furniture too 
clumsy; the gin is bad; the brandy and 
water worse; the smoking-rooms are too 
many, or too few. At the Pilgrim, the 
House Committe is also the Hanging Com- 
mittee, and when a picture is hung on the 
north wall, A always grumbles ; if changed to 
the south, B regularly protests ; if transfer- 
red to the east, C decidedly objects ; but 
if hung on the west wall, D angrily says 
“ Just like that House Committee !” While 
E remarks “too much light,” F suggests 
“Egyptian darkness ;” and G and H re- 
spectively find the pictures “in a glare” and 
in “ total eclipse.” 

“ By Jove, Phil,” says Phil’s friend, Fred, 
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“House Committee ought not to allow 
Bread-and-Butter to be charged on a man’s 
restaurant bill. So dam mean, you know. 
Never have a bili of any size without 
‘B.-&-B.’ peppered and salted all through 
it.” If gas pipes are wrong for reading—and 
they always ave wrong—the House Commit- 
tee is to blame; and if the gas flickers and 
burns badly—as it usually does—we all know 
whose fault it is. The wretched condition 
of the furniture is always due to the House 
Committee. The other day the House 
Committee of the Locust ordered the news- 
paper files upstairs, though they had been 
kept down-stairs for forty years. When they 
told Homard of this, he grew so red with 
rage (he had unhappily dined profusely) that 
fears were entertained of his “ going off the 
hooks” by the short cut his father took. 

I heard a woman lately wondering in a 
public assembly what made men’s clubs so 
enthralling, These, gracious madam, are 
our intellectual exercises—our club-life is 
spent chiefly in anathematizing the House 
Committee. You have your rights, dear to 
you, and we ours, dear to us. Yet club-life 
here is in its babyhood, compared with Lon- 
don, where it becomes the serious business 
of life. It is there, where the regular 
habitué is at his club all day and night, and 
day after day, and night after night, that this 
existence has its largest development, and 
somnolent, soggy time-killing is raised to 
one of the fine arts. There the interior 
economy of the club doubtless becomes the 
leading idea of life, and domestic details the 
pivotal point of existence. Club etiquette 
in such an atmosphere, grows to be a pro- 
digious affair, and how not to tread on any- 
body’s toes is an abstruse science. Such 
essays as “ Strange to say, Written on Club 
Paper,” give us a glimpse of how the great- 
est and wisest of writers and men can daw- 
dle, and the Yates quarrels carry a won- 
drous moral. “Punch” depicts two old 
“buffers ” facing each other at aclub. One 
has fallen asleep, with his head in his neck, 
and his arms folded close over his breast, 
clasping the morning paper with all the en- 
ergy of the youth and his flag in “ Excel- 
sior.” It isthis paper which he now clutch- 
es that has at length produced his grate- 
ful slumber. The other, wno has passed 
some angry hours in waiting for the paper, 
now rings violently for the waiter to wake 
up the gentle sleeper, and dispossess him of 
the paper on the ground that he is violating 
club rules. It is a volume at a stroke. 





LAUGHTER AS A FINE ART. 

I WONDER if the ancient who described 
man as animal cachinnabile—the “animal 
capable of laughing”—ever dreamed that 
laughter would be taught as an art, and that 
it would have its text-books and professors, 
like language? Mr. J. J. Watson, instructor 
in laughter, tells us it is “one of the most 
interesting and healthful of all exercises” ; 
and, sooth to say, could it turn out such ex- 
perts as Mr. Beecher, who once said his two 
points in college were laughing and sleeping, 
we ought to install chairs of laughter with 
all the gravity (if that might be) of the chairs 
of literature. 

“Tt may be,” proceeds Mr. Watson, “ ei- 
ther vocal or respiratory,” and it is taught as 
follows : “Commencing with vocal laughter, 
the instructor will first utter a tonic, and then 
prefixing the oral element of 4, and accom- 
panied by the class, he will produce the syl- 
lable continuously, subject only to the inter- 
ruptions that are incidental to inhalations 
and bursts of laughter, as a, ha, ha, ha, ha, 
etc., a, ha, ha, ha, etc.” Nor need the stu- 
dent fear this diverting employment may pall 
by monotony. Visions are vouchsafed us 
of laughter like the “ many-twinkling smile 
of Ocean,” in Aischylus, or, to render it the 
other way, like that “ measureless laughing 
roar of the waves ;” for “there are,” goes 
on the Professor, “ no less than thirty-two 
well-defined varieties of laughter in the 
English language, eighteen of which are 
produced in connection with fovics, nine 
with the sudtonics ot 1, m, n, ng, r, th, v, and 
z, and five with the atonics of f, h, s, th, and 
sh.” 

Thus we see that there are depths in this 
subject which we had not dreamed of ; and 
that the rotund and rubicund Falstaffs who 
roar at the tavern to make the rafters ring, 
are unconsciously illustrating eighteen dis- 
tinct varieties of guffaw in connection with 
their “tonics,” to say nothing of their sub- 
tonics or mere “smiles.” And yet, such is 
science, that, with all these varieties, each 
as well-defined and several as the odors of 
Cologne, “laughter,” we are told, “ by the 
aid of phonetics, is east/y taught, as an art.” 
Nay, “ the attention of the students will be 
called to the most agreeable kinds of laugh- 
ter, and they will be taught to pass naturally 
and easily from one variety to another.” 

All this is fine, and itself not unprovoca- 
tive of mirth. Democritus himself, “the 
laughing philosopher,” might have looked 
complacently on it ; for surely life will be en- 
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durable when all mankind can achieve the 
most agreeable kinds of laughter, and may 
even aspire to the “inextinguishable ” Ho- 
meric laughter of the heroes and the gods. 
Besides, the art will help us in many ways. 
Instead of the inexpressive signs which now 
form the staple of the reports of Congres- 
sional debates — “ (laughter),” “ (renewed 
laughter),” “ (increased merriment),” “ (roars 
of laughter from all parts of the house) ”— 
we shall grade good-humor with mathemati- 
cal nicety on a scale of units, from I to 32, 
Congress specially aims to laugh and grow 
fat ; but, passing to other jocular assemblies, 
we shall have a variety of appropriate laugh- 
ters for Clown, Harlequin, and Pantaloon ; 
we shall have a tonic for Tambourine, an 
atonic for Brudder Bones, and a subtoni- 
for the majestic, diamond-pinned “ middle- 
man.” Punch and Punchinello will be 
laughed at with precision, and their jokes 
subjected to a discriminating gamut of two- 
and-thirty stops. 

By the way, Democritus was hardly a 
“laughing philosopher” in this improved 
modern sense, and, so far as known, never 
cultivated both the “ vocal and respiratory ” 
in thirty-two forms. Immortality has mal- 
treated him popularly as a sort of Bacchus, 
the founder of ale-house jollity—the Joe 
Miller of antiquity. But his cheerfulness 
being rather of temperament than of expres- 
sion, or of feeling than elocution, he cannot 
be fathered with the “ art of laughter.” This 
last is a discovery, not of philosophy but of 
phonetics. No; the Thracian sage, as schol- 
ars tell us, was content with serenity and 
cheerfulness as objects of culture, and looked 
at the sunny side of human life in order to 
acquire that peace of mind and freedom from 
fear which comes, he said, from “hating 
what is wrong ” and “hoping for the best.” 
It would be just as fitting to call Mr. Sew- 
ard, the optimist of our age, a “laughing 
philosopher,” and to send him down to pose 
terity with cap and bells, 

But, to return to “laughing as a fine art” 
—what a fine cloak for knavery and treach- 
ery it will be, when everybody has learned 
to laugh agreeably in any one of thirty-two 
ways! Even with the present ignorance of 
this science, there is no greater trick and 
fraud than laughter. Half the successful 


villany in the world is accomplished under 
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this on of the cheating in trade is 


achieved by men who can Jaugh on call. 
Habit and culture, indeed, have so much to 
do with laughing, that peals of it come to 
order, like flouds of tears. The Alfred Jin- 
gles of swindling are as plenty as the Job 
Trotters, and as dangerous. Good actors, 
and, in fact, azy actors, will set the house 
on a roar, simply by the infection of their 
laughter; and though so manifestly sham, 
it is none the less irresistible. Indeed, an 
actor who can do nothing else, can at least 
laugh till everybody’s eyes water with mirth, 
Women laugh musically with hearts of mal- 
ice. Clown roars till the tent roars with 
him from pit to outermost tier, and his wife 
or child is dying, and he is tortured with 
suspense. Wall street men laugh together 
while thcy cut each other’s throats. The 
most hypocritical group of people I have 
seen laughed more heartily and easily and 
on less pretext than any similar collection 
I now remember. They were always in a 
high state of risibility, and, to misuse Mr. 
Beecher’s beautiful simile, ‘“‘ when they came 
to you, it was like sunrise ” : but they slaugh- 
tered each other like savages, or like the 
Kilkenny cats. Nobody is so merciless, 
heartless, remorseless, as not to be able to 
laugh; and your grim and melancholy vil- 
lains and cut-and-dried devils of genteel 
romance are fitter for nursery rhymes and 
Sunday-School books. Beware of the loud 
laugher, in a bargain. 

You say, this is only one side of the ques- 
tion. So it is, and the weaker side at that ; 
and allthe more necessary, therefore, to be 
propped up with protests against the popu- 
Jar panegyrics of the other side. Cheerful- 
ness, good temper, and hearty ways are in- 
estimable ; but laughter is not so sure—and 
not simply because it is “as the crackling of 
thorns under the pot,” for genuine laughter 
over genuine fun is always good, but be- 
cause so much of the loud laughing in life 
is malicious, and directed against things not 
at allto be laughed at. You might as well 
look for mirth in Z’homme qui rit, or take 
as a parlor pet the “laughing hyena,” as to 
count necessarily on the good heart that 
lies beneath laughter. One can “smile and 
smile,” says Hamlet, “and be a villain ;” 
and so he can roar and roar, and be a ras« 


cal. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

“ To him that hath shall be given.” How 
true this is in every department of life! In 
money matters, for instance. How capital 
begets capital! What investments the rich 
man can make during hard times because he 
always has spare income to capitalize! 
What liberties a popular singer can take 
with his audience! What liberties a suc- 
cessful author may take with 47s audience, 
the reading public! Would any ordinary 
poetaster dare to rhyme weight with reguite 
as Scott did, or dash a man to earth and let 
him /ay there as Byron did? Would any 
man who does “ padding” for magazines 
have the assurance to offer at a large price 
such verses as Tennyson was writing a few 
years ago, or if he had the assurance would 
he get the money ? 

Add to this consideration the fact that 
the judicious public is after all very like 
Panurge’s (or anybody's) sheep, and prone 
to “follow my leader,” and we see how any 
new work bya distinguished or notorious 
writer is likely to make a hit, unless it be 
very bad indeed. 

One thing we suspect Mr. Disraeli’s 
warmest admirers would scarce venture to 
deny. ‘“ Lothair” starts on the principle of 
the doubtful old proverb, “ A bad beginning 
makes a good ending.” Let any educated 
gentleman read the first chapter without? 
knowing whose work it is, ask him his opin- 
ion of it, and see if he will not answer to 
this effect: ‘The author is a thorough 
snob, and, moreover, cannot write correct 
English.” Just listen to this phrase : 

Two fair sisters more remote occasionally burst into 
melody. 

And this sentence 

Her husband was as distinguished for his appearance 
and manners as his bride, and those who speculated 
on race were interested in watching the development 
of their progeny, who, in form and color and voice and 
mind, were a reproduction of their parents, who seemed 
only the elder brother and sister of a gifted circle, 

Why, it is worthy of Mrs. Southworth ! 

Of course, the book improves as it goes 
on; it could hardly do otherwise. By and 
by we run against our friend Goldwin Smith 
in very large type. Disraeli was famous 
of old ‘or his personalities. How far such 
writing can be justified is a question, and 





George Sand 
makes a formal and plausible defence of the 


rather a complicated one. 


practice. We will not stop to discuss the 
propriety, but only examine the different 
kinds of pen-portraiture. You.may make 
one imaginary character out of two real 
ones. This is the rude and primitive form 
of the tyfe-character ; rude we call it, though 
some very superior artists have adopted it, 
Sand among the number. You may reverse 
the process and cut a real person into two 
characters. Hook, who was fortunate in 
very eccentric friends, usedtodo this. Then 
you may daguerreotype or caricature. French 
writers usually prefer the former mode; Dis- 
raeli prefers the latter. 

But the figures in “ Lothair” are not all 
caricatures. Some of them are excellent 
specimens of the type-character, which is 
the next best thing to a grand original crea- 
tion. And the best of these is Phoebus, the 
painter. He represents the sensuous and 
Pagan reaction in art and literature against 
Puritanism. There are bits of Géréme in 
him and bits of Swinburne, and he quotes 
Taine without giving him credit—an old 
failing of the author’s. St. Aldegonde, too, 
represents handsomely what Matthew Ar- 
nold calls the barbarian element of English 
civilization. The hero himself is rather a 
type than a portrait. But with these are 
mixed up many shadowy and commonplace 
persons. The American colonel is a mere 
walking gentleman. The Scotch earl is no 
better. The cardinal is very carefully and 
accurately drawn ; but surely we have met 
him many times before in French and Eng- 
lish literature. Nay, even the “divine 
Theodora,” the miraculous Theodora—if we 
have not known her, we have known her 
sisters and cousins—all but the miracle. 

The strong points of the book are the type- 
characters, the epigrammatic sayings (though 
these are not all original*), and finally the 
knowledge of life and human nature which it 
displays. For it does show much of that 
knowledge, despite the author’s snobbish 
over-estimate and over-use of wealth and his 
Oriental fondness for jewels. The growing 


*E. g.: “You know who the critics are. The 
men who have failed in literature and art.’”’” How 
much better and more forcibly is this put by Swift! 
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perplexities of a young man of fortune and po- 
sition with his growing knowledge and expe- 
rience, his turnings and haltings of soul, the 
wild way in which he gives up now and 
then and rushes off to cards and cobblers— 
all this has never been better illustrated 
than in Lothair’s case. The weakest of its 
weak points is the plot. Not only is there 
a lack of those stirring scenes which were 
the glory of “ Vivian Grey,” of “ Coningsby,” 
and of “ Sibyl,” but the turning point of the 
story is contemptible. The author has so 
entangled his hero in the snares of Rome 
that he can only extricate him by a miracle in 
the Protestant interest, the supernatural ap- 
pearance of his departed Platonic love ! 
Der Breitmann flung his hat avay 
And cried, ** Pe’t hit or miss, 
I’ve heard o’ miragles pefore, 
But none so hunk as this!” 

No, it won’t do! The old establishment 
has the plant and the fixtures, and under- 
stands how to work the machinery, and can 
get up this sort of thing much better. Se- 
riously speaking, the miracles which Protes- 
tant faith accepts are those of inward grace. 
Their results only are visible. They come not 
with the outward sign of a phantasmagorial 
apparition. And the author has just before 
been satirizing a Romish miracle with real 
French-like wit worthy of About or “ Droz” ! 
It confirms us in the opinion that a man 
may possess much humor and yet have an 
imperfect sense of the ridiculous, when he 
himself is the object. 

In the books of an eminent writer we 
look for les défauts de son caractére—his 
characteristic faults. But we also expect 
his characteristic merits. Thus, when anew 
work of Victor Hugo’s appears, we are pre- 
pared for the most monstrous perversions of 
history and the most absurd travesties of 
philosophy, but also for dramatic tableaux of 
stupendous interest and wildly original con- 
ceptions. A new novel by Disraeli should 
naturally contain much paradoxy and sophis- 
try, much barbaric pearl and gold, much 
over-florid description, at times verging dan- 
gerously on bombast; but also very power- 
ful detached scenes, and a reasonable plot. 
In these respects we have been disappointed. 
And this would be our judgment on “ Lo- 
thair” as the novel of a professional novel- 
ist. But when we recollect who the author 
is, a leading politician and ex-Premier, how 
he has written this book merely ex farergo, 
as a pastime and recreation, and how utterly 
incompetent all our politicians and ex-secre- 
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taries together would be to produce anything 
half so good, we feel like unsaying most of 
what we have said. 

MEssrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS have just 
published another of George Sand’s novels,* 
translated by Miss Virginia Vaughan. This 
translation of “Antonia” is even better 
than the translation of “ Mauprat,” ex- 
cellent as that was. To translate from a 
foreign language so that no internal evi- 
dence of the alien origin of the thoughts 
shall remain, is usually as difficult as to 
speak such a language without a foreign ac- 
cent. Miss Vaughan does something more 
than translate ; she transmutes the ideas in 
their completeness from one form to anoth- 
er, from the foreign to the vernacular. If 
“‘Mauprat” arrested attention by its force, 
intensity, and originality, “ Antonia” will 
fascinate by its sweetness, tenderness, and 
grace. None of George Sand’s novels are 
more perfectly artistic and finished than this 
love idyl, which seems to exhale the fra- 
grance of the rare exotic lily after which it is 
named. It is perfectly pure in tone, the sit- 
uations are singularly poetic and romantic, 
the style is masterly in its transparent sim- 
plicity, the characters are true, beautiful, and 
noble. The discussion of philosophical or 
social topics, which characterize so many of 
George Sand’s novels, are not to be found 
in this book, but, as a romance, it has a 
distinct beauty and perfection in which it 
stands unrivalled. This publishing a series 
of George Sand’s novels, gives occasions 
as could be foreseen, for a discussion of the 
question as to what constitutes immorality 
in art; a subject in regard to which so 
many vague, contradictory, and false opin- 
ions are loosely urged. A work of art must 


‘necessarily be the embodiment of an ideas 


which will determine its character; it can 
only be important or influential in proportion 
to the beauty and truth of the idea, principle, 
aspiration, it expresses; it is the flower or 
fruit of this moral root. On the other hands 
to attempt to control art by a commonplace 
bourgeois code of the minor conventional 
proprieties, to allow the pAi/istine to deter- 
mine the form in which the artist—his nat- 
ural and heaven-ordained opponent—is to 
express himself, is to rob literature of all its 
grand and all its useful qualities, to condemn 
it to mediocrity, and, thence following, to 


*“ Antonia.” A novel. By George Sand. Trans- 


lated from the French by Virginia Vaughan. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 
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speedy annihilation, Subserviency, expe- 
diency, hypocrisy, are the most fatal form 
of immorality in art, and this sort of immor- 
ality is English and not French. No one 
can deny that there has been a great stagna- 
tion in the intellectual life of this co untry, as 
expressed in literature, during the last 
quarter of a century. Many causes have 
conduced to bring about this shameful leth- 
argy, but it is due chiefly to our false ideal 
of art and false standard of criticism. We 
have allowed English cant, English material- 
ism, which Mathew Arnold and Stuart Mill 
are so bravely combatting in England, to 
make their stronghold here, and they have 
succeeded in stifling, if not in strangiing, the 
national imagination, It is time to bring 
our subserviency to England, in matters 
of opinion, to an end. In spite of the 
many more or less successful poetical ef- 
forts that have been made in this genera- 
tion, the novel is the form in which it has 
expressed its creative genius most fully and 
most naturally, and it is in the novel, there- 
fore, that we must seek the truest interpre 
tation of its civilization and intellectual life. 
Under these circumstances, to reject the 
works of one of the great representative 
minds of European literature of the present 
day, from prejudice or ignorance, would be an 
unpardonable stupidity. The country which 
has already given birth to a Hawthorne 
cannot be incapable of appreciating the pure 
art, the exquisite romance, the subtle insight 
and philosophy of George Sand. 





In the Memoir of Grace Aguilar which 
accompanies the “ Vale of Cedars” and 
“ Home Scenes,” just issued in a new edition 
by the Appletons, we learn that in the year 
1835 she was attacked by measles: we 
might almost wish, speaking from the stand- 
point of to-day, that she had never survived 
the affliction ; but this wish is stifled in its 
inception when we think of what was asked 
by certain readers of another age, and what 
was given them. Grace Aguilar and her 
writings thirty years ago were sources of joy 
to a multitude which in those days was full 
of romance and ideality, but which to-day 
has grown hard, practical, sceptical, and 
literal, and which demands from the author 
a statement of facts and situations to be met 
with in our everyday experience. 

Ofall Grace Aguilar’s works none will ever 
be so attractive or live so long as the “ Days 
of Bruce.” That, as a tale of chivalry, pos- 
sesses for youth a certain charm that will 
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ever fascinate. Had it not been for this, we 
do not doubt she would have been already 
forgotten; but the “ Days of Bruce” will 
float her other productions, which in the 
light of the writings of to-day cannot but ap- 
pear weak, unreal, and full of sentiment, 
foreign to our modern ideas and demands, 
Stilted language and highflown metaphor 
belong to the past ; why not let them remain 
where they rightly belong ? 





CURRENT FRENCH LITERATURE, 
THE Memoirs of the late Marquis de 
Boissy, compiled from his correspondence 
and from notes left by him, with the addi- 
tion of a biographical preface by his widow, 
the ci-devant Countess Guiccioli, have been 
published in Paris, ‘The Marquis’s experi- 
ence in life—beginning a mere youth in the 
body-guard of Louis XVIIL, continued 
as a diplomat under Charles X.,a Peer 
of France under Louis Philippe, and a Sen- 
ator from the commencement of the second 
Empire—makes these memoirs extremely 
curious and varied. 

The Marquis de Boissy was born in Paris 
in 1798, and belonged to the ancient house 
of Rouillé, in Berry. He was an only son, 
and heir to great wealth. Enrolled at a 
very early age as one of the body-guard of 
Louis XVIIL, he was scarcely nineteen 
when he entered the diplomatic career as 
attaché to the Embassy in London under the 
famous poet Chateaubriand, who was then 
ambassador to the Court of St. James. He 
still continued with him when transferred to 
Rome, but shortly returned to France, where 
he married Mademoiselle de Musnier de 
Folleville, one of the richest heiresses in 
the country. Sent soon after to the Court 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, he became 
while in Florence very intimate with the 
Prince de Carignan, afterward Charles Al- 
bert, the ill-fated King of Sardinia. Some 
disagreement with the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs caused him to resign his position 
and bid farewell to diplomacy. On his re- 
turn to his native country he took up his 
residence at one of his fine estatesin Ber- 
ry, the castle of Castelnau, and exercised 
the hospitality of a grand seigneur. Here his 
wife died, and the Marquis was left a widow- 
er at the age of thirty-six, with an only 
child, a daughter, who afterward married the 
Prince de Léon, eldest son of the Duke de 
Rohan, 

His restiess energies, and also his vexae 
tion at seeing France inferior to England in 
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commerce, led him to build forges and fac- 
tories on his estates, which were rich in min- 
erals. In 1838 his father died, leaving him 
an immense fortune; the King also ap- 
pointed him to the seat left vacant by the 
old Marquis in the Chamber of Peers, and 
here began his veritable career. He founded 
a newspaper, the “ Legislateur,” which had, 
however, but an ephemeral existence, and 
he then entered upon his parliamentary du- 
ties with ardor. He was never voluntarily 
absent from a single sitting of the Chamber. 
During the session he was always on the 
ramparts, ready with a sally or repartee, 
and almost always of the opposition. He 
constantly exasperated the Duke Pasquier» 
the President of the Chamber, and on one 
occasion was called to order by him no less 
than ten times; and yet the Duke was one 
of his most intimate friends, and his portrait 
hung in the Marquis’s bed-room. 

In 1847 he married the Countess Guiccioli, 
whom he first met at a reception given by 
the Austrian Ambassadress, the Countess 
Appony. Almost immediately after his 
marriage began the excitement precursor to 
the revolution of 1848. Notwithstanding 
all the opposition and the abuse of the gov- 
ernment, no one anticipated the overthrow of 
the Orleans family. M. de Boissy, however, 
presaged danger. The night before the fa- 
mous 24th of February, at a ball given by the 
Prince de Ligne, a group of politicians were 
eagerly discussing the agitation of the pub- 
lic mind and the speeches in the Chambers ; 
they however agreed that there would be 
only a change of Ministry. M. de Boissy re- 
marked : “ It is all very well ; take it quietly ; 
you will soon be awakened by the noise of 
the guns of a Republic!” One of the 
statesmen replied mockingly and almost in- 
sultingly to this prophecy; the next day 
witnessed his downfall. During the exist- 
ence of the Provisional Government, M. de 
Boissy was named by Lamartine Minister 
to Florence; but he had scarcely received 
his nomination when it was revoked by the 
order of Bastide, who declared he would 
have nothing to do with an aristocrat and a 
marquis! During the insurrection in June 
he put on the uniform of the National Guard, 
forced several of his men servants to do the 
same, and was one of the first to combat on 
the side of law and order. He behaved so 


courageously and with so much daring dur- 
ing those days, that he received from M. 
Sénard, then Minister, a letter of compli- 
In the méleé at the 


ments and thanks. 
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Faubourg St. Antoine he was aimed at by a 
Republican, who on recognizing him turned 
away his gun, and afterward meeting M. de 
Boissy acknowledged that he did so because 
he admired his independence and courage. 

Through the influence of his wife, who 
was an old friend of Queen Hortense, and 
consequently of her son, M. de Boissy was 
induced to receive Louis Napoleon, then 
newly arrived in Paris, and invited him to 
dine with him in his villa at Enghien. There 
Prince Louis was put in relation with in- 
fluential men of the different parties, particu- 
larly the legitimists, who hoped to make 
him play the vé/e of General Monk, M 
de Boissy, with his practical good sense, did 
not share their illusion; he said that “a 
Bonaparte could never be a Monk”; but he 
looked for a government under the presi- 
dency of the Prince which should make 
France more respected than she had been 
of late years. 

When Napoleon had been elected by the 
national’ vote, M. de Boissy again turned 
his thoughts to taking an active part in the 
affairs of the nation. He presented himself 
as candidate for Deputy from the depart- 
ment of the Cher, and published a striking 
manifesto, in which he included’ the follow- 
ing letter from the President of the Republic: 

Etysge NATIONALE, Feb. 4, 1850. 

My pear M. pz Borssy: You ask me if I should 
be pleased with your election as representative from 
the department of the Cher. I do nct hesitate to tell 
you that it is my sincere wish that the electors of 
Bourges should give you their vote. Under the last 
government you were always in the opposition ; but, 
as it was based on a profound sentiment of nationality 
and love of the public good, that remembrance is an 
additional reason for me to favor you. I cannot, 
either, forget the zeal you showed for my election, 
and believe me that I shall always be happy to give 
you proofs of my sentiments of esteem and friend- 
a Louis NapoLeon BonaPARTE. 

The Marquis, nevertheless, lost his elec- 
tion, and shortly afterward left Paris on a 
visit to Italy. While at Nice he received 
the news of the coup d@ état, and returned at 
once. When the Empire was declared, 
M. de Boissy was one of the first appointed 
Senators. During the early days of the im- 
perial government, when people contemplat- 
ed with affright into what an abyss they might 
have fallen, M. de Boissy remained quiet ; 
but, as the government gained strength and 
the people reclaimed more liberty, the Mar- 
quis was again of the vanguard of the op- 
position, Ina letter to a friend he says: 


Independence of speech is a family tradition with 
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us. One of my ancestors served France under the 
Regency—he was Secretary of State ; he drank, as was 
the custom of the day, but he did not steal; he was 
honest. One day in the Council he was opposed in 
opinion to the Regent, who in a bad humor said, 
* President Rouillé, that smells of the bottle.” “ Per- 
haps, Monseigneur ; but certainly it does not smell of 
the fot de vin.” * Thus, a hundred years ago there 
was already independence 1m our blood ; it has not de- 
generated in passing through my veins. 

In accordance with the family tradition, 
M. de Boissy was again in his element. He 
spoke on every subject with a frankness 
which he did not seek to disguise. His lan- 
guage abounded in spicy sallies; he talked 
in the Senate Chamber as he would in his 
own drawing-room, paying no attention to 
the regularity of his remarks, provided he 
could succeed now and then in getting off a 
good hit; always wearing out the patience 
of the presiding officer by his obstinacy and 
repartee ; never so much delighted as when 
he had called down upon his head a thor- 
ough tempest. He had so much subtle hu- 
mor, so much of that fiz esprit Gaulois which 
most resembles Attic salt, that all were 
forced to listen to him, whether they would 
or no, and to admire even while blaming 
him. He never prepared a discourse, but 
spoke on the spur of the moment; he said 
what he pleased ; his hearers protested, he 
disregarded their protests and overpowered 
them with ridicule ; he was the genuine ex- 
fant terrible of the Senate. Independence 
of speech not being a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of that imperial body, made him but 
the more remarkable. The Marquis’s hatred 
of England amounted to a mania ; he never 
lost an opportunity of making a thrust at 
the government or the nation. To show the 
inconsistency which was perhaps what alone 
prevented him from being a great statesman, 
we will quote from a discourse pronounced 
by him in the Senate at the session of the 
29th of April, 1864, of which part was sup- 
pressed in the official report in the “ Moni- 
teur,” although a law of the Senatus Cone 
sultum had decreed the reproduction of all 
discourses 7 extenso. It was on the occa- 
sion of Garibaldi’s visit to England, where 
his brilliant reception by the aristocracy, and 
the friendly call made him by the Prince of 
Wales, had aroused M. de Boissy’s ire. The 
following suppressed portion of the speech 
is (we think) for the first time in print : 

We have seen, O shame for our century, shame for 
a certain country—thank Heaven, not our own !—we 
have seen the heir of the English throne contaminate 

*This word literally means a mug of wine, but in 
French idiom signifies a bribe. 
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his royal hand by the contact of the hand of a filibus- 
ter in a state of rebellion against the laws of his coun- 
try, against his king, and who calls Mazzini his mas- 
ter and his friend! It is ’93 which is advancing upon 
England, and which I invoke upon her as a merited 
chastisement. The Revolution, cajcled by princes, in 
return cajoles them; it is well, Do not let him de- 
ceive himself, this imprudent prince ; the steps which 
he has taken to descend into the mire are the first 
steps taken toward the scaffold. 


Such were the contradictions of this sin- 
gular character! Liberal, yet aristocrat to the 
tips of his fingers; at variance in opinion 
with all his family traditions, with all his 
relatives and connections, yet not able to 
forget them sufficiently to be purely republi- 
can. France was his idol, and to defend 
her he took service under each successive 
government. Always abusing England and 
the English, yet constantly entertaining them 
at his table, and saying in one of his speech- 
es, “Why are not our politics similar to 
those of England? Our citizens would be 
more respected.” He even frankly wrote 
the following words: “I have for English 
politics all the hatred that an ugly and wick- 
ed woman has for a good and beautiful one ; 
my hatred is not the hatred of contempt, but 
of envy.” 

Being too wealthy and too secure ina 
high position to desire anything from gov- 
ernment, he could do and say what he 
pleased. He spent the whole amount of his 
emolument as Senator in hospitality ; his 
chef de cuisine was one of the best in Paris ; 
his house admirably constructed for enter- 
taining both large and small assemblages, 
his guests comprised the most brilliant per- 
sonages of Europe in intellect and station, 
and his wife was one of the most charming 
of hostesses. Always surrounded by states- 
men and men of letters, literary and political 
questions were discussed at his table and at 
his fetites réunions with a brilliancy which, 
reminded one of the best days of the Hétel 
Rambouillet. A loyal and devoted friend 
of a nature none the less kindly because the 
tongue could be biting and satirical, all who 
really knew him were strongly attached to 
him ; his dons mots would fill pages were the 
spirit of them translatable. His death was 
caused by the gout, to which he had been 
more or less subject for the last few years of 
his life. His gayety did not desert him, even 
at his last moments. Upon making his dying 
confession, he said to the priest: “I have 
told you everything, and you have given me 
absolution ; but remember that you will pay 
the forfeit if I do not deserve it.” 
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He calmly gave orders for his funeral, and 
' precise details about the form and style of 
his coffin. Calling his wife to his bedside, he 
begged her to promise that she would be 
interred by his side in his family vault at 
Manancourt ; “ for without that promise,” he 
said, “I would not wish to be buried there 
myself.” He bade farewell to each member 
of his family, and breathed his last in his 
beautiful villa at Luciennes, near Paris, in 
the fall of 1866, in the 69th year of his age. 
The little parish church at Rueil, where the 
funeral service was performed, was thronged 
with the poor of the neighborhood, to whom 
he had been a constant benefactor. In him 
we have nearly seen the last of that type of 
gentilhomme francais who went to the bat- 
tlefield or the scaffold with a smile on his 
lip and a jest on his tongue. 





CURRENT GERMAN LITERATURE.* 

Mr. RODOLPHE LINDAU, a late European 
tourist through the United States, in record- 
ingt his impressions of Chicago, speaks of 
that city as an epitome of the United States. 
He found there, he relates, all the peculiar 
qualities and striking characteristics which 
have made the Americans the greatest, 
mightiest, and richest nation in the world; 
éut—and his but is comprehensive and pow- 
erful—he also remarked such a total absence 
of all sense of the beautiful, as renders all 
interchange of ideas between a European 
and an American sorely difficult, if not im- 
possible. “ We stand astounded,” he says, 
“at the sight of an energy and power un- 
equalled, and feel that we are indeed in the 
presence of a great people. And this as- 
tonishment is so great, so legitimate, that 
we would hasten to give it the fullest and 
most emphatic expression, were it not that 
the Americans themselves hinder the offer- 
ing of our free homage by demanding it 
rather as a tribute lawfully due them. Pa- 
triotism is certainly an admirable thing, and 
should be respected, even in its exaggera- 
tion. But when it seeks its own elevation 
at the expense of every other land under the 
sun, we are apt to look upon it as not pre- 
cisely just, and, moreover, something of a 
bore. The stranger in the United States 
hears from his American host the same 
everlasting self-glorifying declamation, which 
may be thus summed up: ‘ We are great, 


*® Works mentioned in this article may be had of 
E. Steiger, German bookseller, Nos. 22 and 24 Frank- 
fort street, New York. 

t In the “ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 
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rich, young, and free. You are weak, old, 
poor, and oppressed.’ This goes on for 
some time, until finally the stranger, losing 
all patience, breaks out somewhat in this 
strain: ‘Yes, you are great in commerce 
and in enterprise. Money is nothing to you, 
and no obstacle daunts you. You are free, 
and are only governed by such men as you 
yourselves may elect to govern you; but you 
have no idea of the truly beautiful and noble, 
nor do you possess any capacity for such 
ideas. You have no poet, no philosopher, 
no musician, no sculptor, no painter of the 
first rank. You are orators, but not think- 
ers; and you live, with rare exceptions, in 
utter ignorance of the elegant sciences and 
of the fine arts. You are young—that is to 
say, you are children. You deify yourselves 
on the strength of valueless qualities, and 
have no true estimate of what is truly cor- 
rect and great.’” And so on for pages, giv- 
ing expression to judgments even more 
bitter and biting. Our author is, evidently, 
not one of the singers in the great chorus 
of praise which, it must be acknowledged, 
we Americans love better than any music, 
even of Haydn or Mozart. But, after all, 
a solo obligato doloreso appassionato, of this 
sort may occasionally be listened to with 
profit if not with pleasure by the patriotic 
ear. 

This is not the place to enter into a de- 
fence of American art or literature, and it 
may be sufficient reply to our European 
pessimist simply to suggest that if Germany 
or France found herself suddenly called 
upon to hew down endless forests, to rescue 
vast territories from the grasp of wild sav- 
ages and then populate and organize them 
into self-governing commonwealths, to navi- 
gate and curb within their banks gigantic 
rivers the like of which Europe knows not, 
to snatch deserts from aridity and make 
them the granaries of the world, to cover 
the wilderness with towns and cities, to belt 
a continent with railroads—to do all this 
and much more that is grand and gigantic, 
her men must needs handle rifle, pickaxe, 
trowel, and plough, instead of lexicon, pen, 
pencil, and chisel. 

Any nation with healthy blood in its veins 
possesses the same average amount of in- 
dustry and energy as any other nation, In 
Germany, for instance—where the forest 
exists only to be preserved, not destroyed, 
where the whoop of the wild Indian is only 
known through a translation of Cooper, 
where civilization has no longer aay terri- 
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torial conquest to make—the man who here 
in America would be the Indian fighter, the 
pioneer, the hunter, is of necessity at home 
pushed into fields of bloodless struggle, and 
becomes the scholar, the poet, the historian. 
Instead of taking the living, palpitating 
route to the wilds of California or Oregon, 
he explores the highways of dead nations, 
and, like Niebuhr, discovers a new world in 
the history of Rome. Instead of searching 
Rocky Mountain gulches, equipped with 
revolver and shovel, for nuggets of shining 
gold, he, like Winckelmann, disinters for us 
the glories of antiquity from the dust of 
ages. Instead of hunting the Sioux and the 
Camanche, he constructs for us from worm- 
eaten annals the story of Arminius and his 
forest warriors. Instead of making legal 
statutes for a community born yesterday, he 
annotates Justinian, and illustrates the codes 
of antiquity. In both cases there is the 
same unbending energy, indomitable perse- 
verance, and a courage not to be daunted by 
any obstacle, 

If we had time to make it, an interest- 
ing parallel might be run between the history 
of German literature—the youngest of the 
literatures of Europe—and the history of 
the American Republic; for they are about 
the same age, and properly date from the 
last quarter of the last century. Germany 
started late in the race for intellectual dis- 
tinction ; but she overtook her predecessors 
and competitors with gigantic strides. With 
her literature in its belletristic forms we are 
all more or less familiar ; but as a mere ques- 
tion of courageous and painstaking art, it is 
much more remarkable and meritorious in 
the field of historical, critical, and archxo- 
logical research. Its exploration extends 
unto the ends of tne earth, and into the 
night of ages. It unfolds to us the history 
of nations looked upon by the Romans as 
belonging to antiquity, and, from the forgot- 
ten memorials of the past reconstructs the 
annals of dead empires. The Wolffs, Jahns, 
Schleiermachers, and Schlegels of a past 
generation have found worthy successors in 
the present. 

Given ten more years of the learning and 
industry which for the past thirty years have 
there prevailed, and still prevail in the most 
arid and forbidding paths of research among 
the works of centuries agone, and it is diffi- 
cult to imagine that any problem of history, 
be it ever so remote and complicated, will 
remain unsolved. We have only to glance 
at the current publications of Germany to 
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find ample grounds for such a belief. Here 
is an octavo volume of three hundred and 
six pages, by A. W. Zumpt, of chronological 
research as to the precise date of the birth 
of our Saviour. Here, the third volume 
(an octavo of eight hundred and eighty- 
seven pages) of Hergenrother’s great work 
on Photius, the Patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, which necessarily contains the history 
of the Greek schism. Going back into 
the darkness of antiquity are Von Plath’s 
researches (in various octavos and quartos) 
as to the manners and customs of the an- 
cient Chinese. Then we have the learned 
work of Giesebrecht, and the still more 
learned one of Melker, on the ecclesiasti- 
cal legislation of Gregory VII. Then, too, 
the huge quarto chronicles of the ancient 
German cities, published under the auspices 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Mu- 
nich, and Wattenbach’s grand treatise on 
the sources of German Middle Age history. 
Of Ranke’s “ Wallenstein”—the work of 
his declining years—we have already spoken. 
But any attempt at enumeration in this class 
of books would take us too far. 





AMONG new works of general interest we 
notice one by W. Ahlers, entitled “ The No- 
tabilities of the Animal Kingdom” (“ Die 
Notabilitaten der Thierwelt ”). The manu- 
script of this work was submitted to the 
International Society for the Protection of 
Animals, at its fourth Congress at Paris in 
1869, with the request of the author for per- 
mission to dedicate it to the Society, which 
request, on examination of the work, was 
enthusiastically granted. 

The first division of the book is devoted 
to the mammalia, and its hero is Barry, 
one of the celebrated dogs of St. Bernard. 
This well-known canine race is said by some 
to be a cross of the English bull-dog and 
the Spanish setter. Others maintain its ori- 
gin to be the offspring of a shepherd’s dog 
and a dog brought from Greenland in the 
middle of the last century by Count Mazzini. 
These St. Bernard animals are large, long- 
haired, spotted white and dark brown, stout- 
ly built, and with well-formed heads. Barry 
is known to have saved forty human lives. 
As soon as a snow-storm began he always 
manifested the greatest desire to be let out, 
and. the moment the thunder of an avalanche 
struck his ear nothing could retain him. 
Rushing to the place where, with wonderful 
instinct, he could always divine the greatest 
danger to be, he barked loudly to make his 
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presence known, and then, with all the pow- 
ers of eye, ear, and his wonderful scent, 
he would strive to discover if the glacier had 


made any victims. On one occasion a moth- 
er and her boy were covered by an avalanche. 
The woman was killed on the spot, but the 
child had succeeded in working his way to 
the surface of the snow, where he fainted from 
fright, hunger, and fatigue. Barry soon dis- 
covered him, and, rushing to his side, strove 
to draw the boy’s attention to the small bas- 
ket of bread and drink he carried tied to his 
neck, At sight of the huge, hairy animal, 
the child was more frightened than ever ; and 
now began a struggle between the boy’s fears 
and the dog’s intelligence. By dint of lick- 
ing the little half-frozen hands and the most 
expressive manifestations of affection, confi- 
dence was established, and the chi!d endeav- 
ored to respond to Barry’s perfectly intelli- 
gible invitation to go with him. But he 
found his limbs too stiff to allow of any 
movement, and Barry, instantly appreciating 
the situation, bent down before him, plainly 
inviting the boy to put his arms around his 
shaggy neck and get on his back. Ina mo- 
ment Barry was trotting toward the hospice 
of the good monks of St. Bernard with his 
precious burden, and his triumphal entry into 
the convent with his living freight snatched 
from the jaws of death is remembered and 
related there to this day. 

Our author is not the only writer who has 
become enthusiastic in recounting the noble 
humanitarian prowess of Barry, long and 
frequently celebrated in prose and verse. 

Then we have the story of the famed dog 
that gave the alarm to the garrison of the 
Acropolis at Athens ; of the horrible Beze- 
rillo, the Spanish bloodhound, under whose 
fangs a hundred poor savages fell in one day ; 
of Dryden’s Dragon, and of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini’s four-footed watchman. 

Following these, we have a succession of 
pictures of the cats of Mohammed, Alexan- 
der’s Bucephalus, the ass of Abdera, the 
cranes of Ibycus, the lion of Androclus, 
Balaam’s ass, the dogs of Lazarus and of 
Pyrrhus, etc., etc, 





PassING from animals living to animals 
dead, we meet with a book of great merit on 
a subject which German science has singu- 
larly advanced—that of Taxidermy. It is 
by Philip Leopold Martin, a writer already 
distinguished for his contributions to the lit- 
erature of natural history. The work is 
more especially for the use of students and 
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collectors of specimens, who need a rapid 
and simple process for preserving the skins 
of animals and plumage of birds they gather 
on their expeditions. It is an octavo vol- 
ume published at Weimar. 





“THE History of the Italian Drama” 
(“Geschichte des Italienischen Dramas”), 
by I. L. Klein, to be completed in seven 
volumes, of which four have been published, 
the first volume containing nine hundred and 
twenty-five pages, is a work as remarkable 
for its erudition as for its talent, and exem- 
plifies the wonderful aptitude and power in 
German literary life for absorbing and repro- 
ducing all that is most remarkable in foreign 
literature. There is, positively, nothing re- 
markable in any literature, ancient or mod- 
ern, from the “ Zend-Avesta” down to Big- 
elow’s Yankee rhymes, that has not found 
its appreciative German interpreter to pre- 
sent it in an intelligible form to all the peo- 
ples from the Baltic to Italy. The labors 
and genius of Schiller, Schlegel, Voss, 
Wieland, and Tieck, and those of their more 
modern successors, have made Shakespeare 
almost as much at home in Berlin as in Lon- 
don; and we have heard his “ Romeo and 
Juliet ” more effectively and beautifully ren- 
dered in Vienna than we ever did in New 
York. So with Calderon, and Dante, and 
Alfieri. Philosophical philologists trace 
much of the wonderful richness and flexibil- 
ty of modern German to the ceaseless ef- 
fort of German authors and scholars to 
reproduce in their own tongue all the mas- 
terpieces of all foreign languages. Beyond 
all others, the German language is essen- 
tially the language of translation. Here is 
an opinion—that of Goethe—it may not be 
amiss to cite on this point: “The English 
are quite right in applying themselves so 
diligently as they have recently done to the 
German language. It is not only that our 
language on its own account deserves this 
attention, but it is also impossible to deny 
that he who now knows German well may 
dispense with the knowledge of almost every 
other language. I do not here include the 
French, for that is the language of conversa- 
tion, and is indispensable as a universal in- 
terpreter to every gentleman who moves be- 
yond the four corners of his own home. It 
is a peculiarity of the German mind to give 
its due and natural value to what is foreign, 
and to accommodate itself to the particular 
character of every kind of national poetry. 
This, taken along with the great power and 
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flexibility of our tongue, renders German 
translations as perfect in the whole as they 
are accurate in detail.” 

After all, we fear that the expression, 
“masterpieces,” we have used, might be 
taken as limiting too closely the number of 
foreign books rendered into German. We 
might more properly have used the term 
“works of merit.” At the present time, 
for instance, German scholars are busy in 
rendering not only Tennyson and Longfel- 
low, but no later than last month we saw 
new versions of Burns and of Cowper an- 
nounced. If this wholesale reproduction of 
exotics constituted the whole or even a large 
part of German literature, the serious ob- 
jection of want of originality would lie with 
great force ; but we all know that it does 
not, and that it is evidently the result of an 
exuberance of talent and an energy irre- 
pressible. 

A curious light is thrown on some por- 
tions of the history of the War of the Re- 
bellion by a German soldier of the well- 
known De Kalb regiment, commanded by 
Colonel von Gilsa. The soldier’s name is 
Otto Hensinger, and he gives the result of 
his military experience in the United States 
in a book entitled “ Amerikanische Kriegs- 
bilder, Aufzeichnungen aus dem Jahren 
1861-65.” The regiment’s first keen sorrow 
was the change in its uniform. On its for- 
mation the Prussian Jager uniform had been 
adopted, but a merciless Secretary of War 
ordered that and all other fancy costumes 
to be laid aside for the regulation blue. The 
De Kalb regiment was soon incorporated 
with the division commanded by Blenker. 
Our author speaks favorably of Blenker per- 
sonally, but fully admits the want of disci- 
pline, insubordination, and predatory talents 
for which his troops bore a well-deserved 
reputation. Officers who have served with- 
in hailing distance of them doubtless remem- 
ber the expression by which the impossible- 
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to-account-for sudden loss of a blanket, 
bridle, or other valuable article, was usually 
described as having been “ Blenkerized.” 

With Sigel our German soldier, while 
recording the satisfaction with which the 
regiment heard they were to be placed under 
his command in Pope’s army, finds fault on 
account of his tendency to be a politician, 
Much interesting information as to the hor- 
rible barbarities exercised in rebel military 
prisons is given; and our author appears to 
have satisfied himself, by some process we 
cannot exactly understand, that our negro 
troops were worthless and would not stand 
fire. The weight of testimony appears to 
bear in another direction, 





A NOTEWORTHY book descriptive of Ori- 
ental life is Julius Braun’s “ Gemilde der 
Mohammedanischen Welt,” completed just 
before the author’s sudden death. Its pic- 
tures of Mohammedan humanity in Medina, 
Damascus, Bagdad, Persia, and among the 
Druses and Maronites, are life-like. 





OF German novels, poetry, and the drama, 
we would require tive times our allotted 
space to give a reasonable account. In 
novels Germany is fully as prolific as France 


_or England, and in poetry and the drama 


far more so. Of the varieties of dramatic 
poetry the famous enumerative description 
of Polonius would utterly fail to give the 
faintest idea; and of the poetry of sentiment 
and the ballad it is sufficient to say that it 
still flows with the same strong current—cer« 
tainly more polished if not quite so strong. 
A distinguished German critic, in speaking 
of this, says: “‘ No longer does German po- 
etry resemble a primeval forest, in whose 
pathless wilds the gnarled vine-clad giant 
trees* awake the astonishment and’ wonder 
of the lonely wanderer, 

® The reader may judge for himself as to the cor- 
rect translation of the words “vine-clad giant trees,” 


The original reads “‘schling pflanzen-umsponen 
Baumriesen.” 


A new Novel, of English and American life, by Justin McCartuy, will 
be begun in the September Number of THe GALAxy. 


A new Novel, by Mrs. EDWARDS, the author of “ Susan Fielding,” “ Archie 


Lovell,” etc., will be begun at the opening of the new year. 
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By MARK TWAIN. 





HOW I EDITED AN AGRICULTURAL PA- 
PER ONCE. 

I pip not take the temporary editorship 
of an agricultural paper without misgivings. 
Neither would a Jandsman take command 
of a ship without misgivings. But I was in 
circumstances that made the salary an ob- 
ject. The regular editor of the paper was 
going off for a holiday, and I accepted the 
terms he offered, and took his place. 

The sensation of being at work again was 
luxurious, and I wrought all the week with 
unflagging pleasure. We went to press, 
and I waited a day with some solicitude to 
see whether my effort was going to attract 
any notice. As I left the office, toward 
sundown, a group of men and boys at the 
foot of the stairs dispersed with one im- 
pulse, and gave me passage-way, and I 
heard one or two of them say: “ That’s 
him!” I was naturally pleased by this in- 
cident. The next morning I founda similar 
group at the foot of the stairs, and scatter- 
ing couples and individuals standing here 
and there inthe street, and over the way, 
watching me with interest. The group 
separated and fell back as I approached, 
and I heard a man say: “Look at his 
eye!” I pretended not to observe the no- 
tice I was attracting, but secretly I was 
pleased with it, and was purposing to write 
an account of it tomy aunt. I went up the 
short flight of stairs, and heard cheery 
voices and a ringing laugh as I drew near 
the door, which I opened, and caught a 
glimpse of two young, rural-looking men, 
whose faces blanched and lengthened when 
they saw me, and then they both plunged 
through the window, with a great crash. I 
was surprised. 

In about half an hour an old gentleman, 
with a flowing beard and a fine but rather 
austere face, entered, and sat down at my 
invitation. He seemed to have something 
on his mind. He took off his hat and set it 
on the floor, and got out of it a red silk 
handkerchief and a copy of our paper. He 
put the paper on his lap, and, while he pol- 
ished his spectacles with his handkerchief, 
he said : 

“ Are you the new editor ?” 

I said I was. 





“Have you ever edited an agricultural 
paper before ?” 

“No,” I said; “this is my first attempt.” 

“Very likely. Have you had any experi- 
ence in agriculture, practically ?” 

*“ No, I believe I have not.” 

“Some instinct told me so,” said the old 
gentleman, putting on his spectacles and 
looking over them at me with asperity, 
while he folded his paper into a convenient 
shape. “I wish to read you what must have 
made me have that instinct. It was this 
editorial. Listen, and see if it was you that 
wrote it: 

“Turnips should never be pulled—it injures 
them. It is much better to send a boy up and let 
him shake the tree. 

“ Now, what do you think of that ?—for I 
really suppose you wrote it ?” : 

“Think of it? Why, I think it is good. 
I think it is sense. I have no doubt that, 
every year, millions and millions of bushels 
of turnips are spoiled in this township 
alone by being pulled in a half-ripe condi- 
tion, when, if they had sent a boy up te 
shake the tree re 

“Shake your grandmother! Turnips 
don’t grow on trees!” 

“ Oh, they don’t, don’t they? Well, who 
said they did? The language was intended 
to be figurative, wholly figurative. Any- 
body, that knows anything, will know that I 
meant that the boy should shake the vine.” 

Then this old person got up and tore his 
paper all into small shreds, and stamped on 
them, and broke several things with his 
cane, and said I did not know as much as a 
cow; and then went out, and banged the 
door after him, and, in short, acted in such 
a way that I fancied he was displeased 
about something. But, not knowing what 
the trouble was, I could not be any help to 
him. 

Pretty soon after this a long, cadaverous 
creature, with lanky locks hanging down to 
his shoulders and a week’s stubble bristling 
from the hills and valleys of his face, darted 
within the door, and halted, motionless, 
with finger on lip, and head and body bent 
in listening attitude. No sound was heard. 
Still he listened. No sound. Then he 
turned the key in the door, and came elabor- 
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ately tip-toeing tcward me, till he was within 
long reaching distance of me, when he 
stopped, and, after scanning my face with 
intense interest for a while, drew a folded 
copy of our paper from his bosom, and said : 

“ There—you wrote that. Read it to me, 
quick! Relieve me—I suffer.” 

I read as follows—and as the sentences 
fell from my lips I could see the relief 
come—I could see the drawn muscles relax, 
and the anxiety go out of the face, and rest 
and peace steal over the features like the 
merciful moonlight over a desolate land- 
scape: 

The guano is a fine bird, but great care is nec- 
essary in rearing it. It should not be imported earlier 
than June nor later than September. in the winter 
it should be kept in a warm place, where it can hatch 
out its young. 

It is evident that we are to have a backward 
season for grain. ‘Therefore, it will be well for the 
farmer to begin setting out his corn-stalks and plant- 
ing his buckwheat cakes in July instead of August. 

Concerning the Pumpkin.—This berry is a fa- 
vorite with the natives of the interior of New Eng- 
land, who prefer it to the gooseberry for the making 
of fruit cake, and who likewise give it the preference 
over the raspberry for feeding cows, as being more 
filing and fully as satisfying. The pumpkin is the 
only esculent of the orange family that will thrive in 
the North, except the gourd ard one or two va- 
rieties of the squash. But the custom of planting 
it in the front yard with the shrubbery is fast going 
out of vogue, for it is now generally conceded that 
the pumpkin, as a shade tree, is a failure. 

Now, as the warm weather approaches, and the 
ganders begin to spawn—— 


The excited listener sprang toward me, to 
shake hands, and said : 

“ There, there—that will do! I know I 
am allright now, because you have read it 
just as I did, word for word. But, stran- 
ger, when I first read it this morning I said 
to myself, I never, never believed it before, 
notwithstanding my friends kept me under 
watch so strict, but now I believe I am 
crazy; and with that I fetched a how! that 
you might have heard two miles, and started 
out to kill somebody—because, you know, I 
knew it would come to that sooner or later, 
and so I might as well begin. I read one 
of them paragraphs over again, so as to be 
certain, and then I burned my house down 
and started. I have crippled several peo- 
ple, and have gut one fellow up a tree, 
where [ can get him if I want him. But I 


thought I would call in here as I passed 
aiong, and make the thing perfectly cer- 
tain ; and now it ¢s certain, and I tell you it 
is lucky for the chap that is in the tree, 
I should have killed him, sure, as I went 
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back. Good-by, sir, good-by—you have 
taken a great load off my mind. My reason 
has stood the strain of one of your agricul- 
tural articles, and I know that nothing can 
ever unseat it now. Good-by, sir.” 

I felt a little uncomfortable about the 
cripplings and arsons this person had been 
entertaining himself with, for I could not 
help feeling remotely accessory to them; 
but these thoughts were quickly banished, for 
the regular editor walked in! [I thought to 
myself, Now if you had gone to Egypt, as I 
recommended you to, I might have had a 
chance to get my hand in; but you wouldn't 
do it, and here you are. I sort of expected 
you.] 

The editor was looking sad, and per- 
plexed, and dejected. He surveyed the 
wreck which that old rioter and these two 
young farmers had made, and then said ; 

“This is a sad business—a very sad busi- 
ness. There is the mucilage bottle broken, 
and six panes of glass, and a spittoon and 
two candlesticks. But that is not the worst. 
The reputation of the paper is injured, and 
permanently, I fear. True, there never was 
such a call for the paper before, and it 
never sold such a large edition or soared to 
such celebrity; but does one want to be 
famous for lunacy, and prosper upon the 
infirmities of his mind? My friend, as I am 
an honest man, the street out here is full of 
people, and others are roosting on the 
fences, waiting to get a glimpse of you, be- 
cause they think you are crazy. And well 
they might, atter reading your editorials. 
They are a disgrace to journalism. Why, 
what put it into your head that you could 
edit a paper of this nature? You do not seem 
to know the first rudiments of agriculture. 
You speak of a furrow and a harrow as be- 
ing the same thing; you talk of the moult- 
ing season for cows; and you recommend 
the domestication of the pole-cat on account 
of its playfulness and its excellence as a rat- 
ter. Your remark that clams will lie quiet if 
music be played to them, was superfluous— 
entirely superfluous. Nothing 
clams. Clams adways lie quiet. Clams care 
nothing whatever about music. Ah, heavens 
and earth, friend, if you had made the ac- 
quiring of ignorance the study of your life, 
you could not have graduated with higher 
honor than you could to-day. I never saw 
anything like it. Your observation that the 
horse-chestnut, as an article of commerce, 
is steadily gaining in favor, is simply calcu- 
lated to destroy this journal. I want yoa to 
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throw up your situation and go, I want no 
more holiday—I could not enjoy it if I had 
it. Certainly not with you in my chair. I 
would always stand in dread of what you 
might be going to recommend next, It 
makes me lose all patience every time I 
think of your discussing oyster-beds under 
the head of ‘ Landscape Gardening.’ I want 
you to go. Nothing on earth could persuade 
me to take another holiday. Oh, why 
didn’t you éed/ me you didn’t know anything 
about agriculture ?” 

“ Tell you, you cornstalk, you cabbage, 
you son of a cauliflower! It’s the first time 
I ever heard such an unfeeling remark. I 
tell you 1 have been in the editorial business 
going on fourteen years, and it is the first 
time I ever heard of a man’s having to know 
anything in order toedit a newspaper. You 
turnip! Who write the dramatic critiques 
for the second-rate papers? Why, a parcel 
of promoted shoemakers and apprentice 
apothecaries, who know just as much about 
good acting as I do about good farming 
no more. Who review the books? 
People who never wrote one. Who do up 
the heavy leaders on finance? Parties who 
have had the largest opportunities for 
knowing nothing about it. Who criticise 
the Indian campaigns? Gentlemen who do 
not know a war-whoop from a wigwam, and 
who never have had to run a foot-race with 
a tomahawk or pluck arrows out of the sev- 
eral members of their families to build the 
evening camp-fire with, Who write the 
temperance appeals and clamor about the 
flowing bowl? Folks who will never draw 
another sober breath till they do it in the 
grave. Who edit the agricultural papers, 
you—yam? Men, as a general thing, who 
fail in the poetry line, yellow-covered novel 
line, sensation-drama line, city-editor line, 
and finally fall back on agriculture as a tem- 
porary reprieve from the poor-house. You 
try to tell we anything about the newspaper 
Sir, I have been through it from 
Alpha to Omaha, and [ tell you that the less 
a man knows the bigger noise he makes and 
the higher the salary he commands. Heaven 
knows if I had but been ignorant instead of 
cultivated, and impudent instead of diffi- 
dent, I could have made a name for myself 
in this cold, selfish.world. I take my leave, 
Since I have been treated as you have 
treated me, I am perfectly willing to go. 
But I have done my duty. I have fulfilled 
my contract, as far as I was permitted to do 
it. I said I could make your paper of inter- 


and 
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sir. 
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est to all classes, and I have. I said I could 
run your circulation up to twenty thousand 
copies, and if I had had two more weeks 
I'd have done it. And I'd have given 
you the best class of readers that ever an 
agricultural paper had—not a farmer in it, 
nor a solitary individual who could tell a 
watermelon from a peach-vine to save his 
life. You are the loser by this rupture, not 
me, Pie-plant. Adios.” 
I then left. 





THE “TOURNAMENT” IN A. D. 1870. 


LATELY there appeared an item to this 
effect, and the same went the customary uni- 
versal round of the press : 

A telegraph station has just been established upon 
the traditional site of the Garden of Eden. 

As a companion to that, nothing fits so 
aptly and so perfectly as this : 

Brooklyn has revived the knightly tournament of 
the Middle Ages. 

It is hard to tell which is the most star- 
tling, the idea of that highest achievement 
of human genius and intelligence, the tele- 
graph, prating away about the practical con- 
cerns of the world’s daily life in the heart 
and home of ancient indolence, ignorance, 
and savagery, or the idea of that happiest 
expression of the brag, vanity, and mock- 
heroics of our ancestors, the “ tournament,” 
coming out of its grave to flaunt its tinsel 
trumpery and perform its “ chivalrous ” ab- 
surdities in the high noon of the nineteenth 
century, and under the patronage of a great, 
broad-awake city and an advanced civiliza- 
tion. 

A “tournament” in Lynchburg is a thing 
easily within the comprehension of the av- 
erage mind; but no commonly gifted per- 
son can conceive of such a spectacle in 
Brooklyn without straining his powers. 
Brooklyn is part and parcel of the city of 
New York, and there is hardly romance 
enough in the entire metropolis to re-supply 
a Virginia “knight” with “chivalry,” in 
case he happened to run out of it. Let the 
reader, calmly and dispassionately, picture 
to himself “lists”—in Brooklyn; heralds, 
pursuivants, pages, garter king-at-arms—in 
Brooklyn ; the marshalling of the fantastic 
hosts of “chivalry” in slashed doublets, 
trunks, ruffles, and plumes—in 
Brooklyn ; mounted on omnibus and livery- 
stable patriarchs, promoted, and referred to 
in cold blood as “ steeds,” “ destriers,” and 
“chargers,” and divested of their friendly, 
humble names—these meek old “ Jims” 
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and “ Bobs” and “ Charleys,” and renamed 
“ Mohammed,” “ Bucephalus,” and “ Sala- 
din”—in Brooklyn; mounted thus, and 
armed with swords and shields and wood- 
en lances, and cased in pasteboard hau- 
berks, morions, greaves, and gauntlets, and 
addressed as “Sir” Smith, and “Sir” 
Jones, and bearing such titled grandeurs as 
“The Disinherited Knight,” the “ Knight 
of Shenandoah,” the “ Knight of the Blue 
Ridge,” the “ Knight of Maryland,” and the 
“ Knight of the Secret Sorrow”—in Brook- 
lyn ; and at the toot of the horn charging 
fiercely upon a helpless ring hung on a post, 
and prodding at it intrepidly with their 
wooden sticks, and by and by skewering it 
and cavorting back to the judges’ stand cov- 
ered with glory—this in Brooklyn; and 
each noble success like this duly and 
promptly announced by an applauding toot 
from the herald’s horn, and “ the band play- 
ing three bars of an old circus tune ”—all 
in Brooklyn, in broad daylight. And let the 
reader remember, and also add to his pic- 
ture, as follows, to wit: when the show was 
all over, the party who had shed the most 
blood and overturned and hacked to pieces 
the most knights, or at least had prodded 
the most muffin-rings, was accorded the an- 
cient privilege of naming and crowning the 
Queen of Love and Beauty—which naming 
had in reality been done /or him by the “ cut- 
and-dried ” process, and long in advance, by 
a committee of ladies, but the crowning he 
did in person, though suffering from loss of 
blood, and then was taken to the county 
hospital on a shutter to have his wounds 
dressed—these curious things all occurring 
in Brooklyn, and no longer ago than one or 
two yesterdays. It seems impossible, and 
yet it is true. 

This was doubtless the first appearance 
of the “tournament” up here among the 
rolling-mills and factories, and will probably 
be the last. It will be well to let it retire 
permanently to the rural districts of Vir- 
ginia, where, it is said, the fine mailed and 
plumed, noble-natured, maiden-rescuing, 
wrong-redressing, adventure-seeking knight 
of romance is accepted and believed in by 
the peasantry with pleasing simplicity, while 
they reject with scorn the plain, unpolished 
verdict whereby history exposes him as a 
braggart, a ruffian, a fantastic vagabond, and 
an ignoramus. 

All romance aside, what shape would our 
admiration of the heroes of Ashby de la 
Zouch be likely to take, in this practieal age, 
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if those worthies were to rise up and come 
here and perform again the chivalrous deeds 
of that famous passage of arms? Nothing 
but a New York jury and the insanity plea 
could save them from hanging, from the ami- 
able Bois-Guilbert and the pleasant Front- 
de-Boeuf clear down to the nameless ruffians 
that entered the riot with unpictured shields 
and did their first murder and acquired their 
first claim to respect that day. The doings 
of the so-called “chivalry” of the Middle 
Ages were absurd enough, even when they 
were brutally and bloodily in earnest, and 
when their surroundings of castles and don- 
jons, savage landscapes and _half-savage 
peoples, were in keeping ; but those doings 
gravely reproduced with tinsel decorations 
and mock pageantry, by bucolic gentlemen 
with broomstick lances, and with muffin- 
rings to represent the fue, and all in the 
midst of the refinement and dignity of a 
carefully-developed modern civilization, is 
absurdity gone crazy. 

Now, for next exhibition, let us have a fine 
representation of one of those chivalrous 
wholesale butcheries and burnings of Jewish 
women and children, which the crusading 
heroes of romance used to indulge in in their 
European homes, just before starting to the 
Holy Land, to seize and take to their protec- 
tion the Sepulchre and defend it from “ pol- 
lution.” 





ENIGMA. 

Not wishing to be outdone in literary en- 
terprise by those magazines which have at- 
tractions especially designed for the pleas- 
ing of the fancy and the strengthening of the 
intellect of youth, we have contrived and 
builded the following enigma, at great ex- 
pense of time and labor: 

I am a word of 13 letters. 

My 7, 9, 4, 4, is a village in Europe. 

My 7, 14, 5, 7, is a kind of dog. 

My IT, 13, 13, 9, 2, 7, 2, 3, 6, I, 13, isa 
peculiar kind of stuff. 

My 2, 6, 12, 8, 9, 4, is the name of a great 
general of ancient times (have spelt it to 
best of ability, though may have missed the 
bull’s eye on a letter or two, but not enough 
to signify). 

My 3, II, I, 9, 15, 2, 2, 6, 2, 9, 13, 2, 6, 
15, 4, II, 2, 3, 5, I, 10, 4, 8, is the middle 
name of a Russian philosopher, up whose 
full cognomen fame is slowly but surely 
climbing. 

My 7, II, 4, 12, 3, I, 1,9, is an obscure 
but very proper kind of bug. 
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My whole is—but perhaps a reasonable 
amount of diligence and ingenuity will re- 
veal that. 

We take a just pride in offering the cus- 
tomary gold pen or cheap sewing machine 
for correct solutions of the above. 





UNBURLESQUABLE THINGS. 
THERE are some things which cannot be 
burlesqued, for the simple reason that in 
themselves they are so extravagant and gro- 
tesque that nothing is left for burlesque to 
take hold of. For instance, all attempts to 
burlesque the “ Byron Scandal” were fail- 
ures because the central feature of it, incest, 
was a “situation” so tremendous and so 
imposing that the happiest available re- 
sources of burlesque seemed tame and cheap 
in its presence. Burlesque could invent 
nothing to transcend incest, except by en- 
listing two crimes, neither of which is ever 
mentioned among women and children, and 
one of which is only mentioned in rare books 
of the law, and then as “the crime without 
a name ”—a term with a shudder in it! So 
the reader never saw the “ Byron Scandal” 
successfully travestied in print, and he may 
rest satisfied that he never will. 

All attempts to burlesque the monster 
musical “ Peace Jubilee” in Boston were 
mournful failures. The ten thousand sing- 
ers, the prodigious organ, the hundred anvils, 
and the artillery accompaniment made up an 
unintentional, but complete, symmetrical and 
enormous burlesque, which shamed the poor 
inventions of the sketchers and scribblers 
who tried to be funny over it in magazines 
and newspapers. Even Cruikshank failed 
when he tried to pictorially burlesque the 
English musical extravaganza which proba- 
bly furnished Mr. Gilmore with his idea, 

There was no burlesquing the “ situation” 
when the French Train, Henri Rochefort, 
brayed forth the proclamation that whenever 
he was arrested forty thousand ouvriers 
would be there to know the reason why— 
when, alas! right on top of it one single 
humble policeman took him and marched 
him off to prison through an atmosphere 
with never a taint of garlic in it. 

There is no burlesquing the McFarland 
trial, either as a whole or piecemea! by se- 
lection, Because it was sublimated burlesque 
itsclf, in any way one may look at it. The 
court gravely tried the prisoner, of for mur- 
der, apparently, but as to his sanity or in- 
sanity. His counsel attempted the intellec- 
tual miracle of proving the prisoner's deed 
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to have been a justifiable homic de by an in- 
sane person. The Recorder charged the 
jury to-—well, there are different opinions 
as to what the Recorder wanted them to do, 
amo.ig those who have translated the charge 
from the original Greek, though his gen- 
eral idea seemed to be to scramble first to 
the support of the prisoner and then to the 
support of the law, and then to the prisoner 
again, and back again to the law, with a 
vaguely perceptible desire to help the pris- 
oner a little the most without making that 
desire unofficially and ungracefully promi- 
nent. To wind up and put a final polish to the 
many-sided burlesque, the jury went out and 
devoted nearly two hours to trying for his 
life a man whose deed would not be accepted 
as a capital crime by the mass of mankind 
even though all the lawyers did their best to 
prove it such. It is hardly worth while to 
mention that the emotional scene in the 
court room, following the delivery of the 
verdict, when women hugged the prisoner, 
the jury, the reporters, and even the re- 
morselessly sentimental Graham, is emi- 
nently unburlesquable. 

But first and last, the splendid feature of 
the McFarland comedy was the snsanity 
part of it. Where the occasion was for 
dragging in that poor old threadbare law- 
yer-trick, is not perceptible, except it was to 
make a show of difficulty in winning a ver- 
dict that would have won itself without ever 
a lawyer to meddle with the case. Heaven 
knows insanity was disreputable enough, 
long ago; but now that the lawyers have 
got to cutting every gallows rope and pick- 
ing every prison lock with it, it is become a 
sneaking villainy that ought to hang and 
keep on hanging its sudden possessors until 
evil-doers should conclude that the safest 
plan was to never claim to have it until they 
came by it legitimately. The very calibre 
of the people the lawyers most frequently 
try to save by the insanity subterfuge, ought 
to laugh the plea out of the courts, one 
would think. Any one who watched the 
proceedings closely in the McFarland-Rich- 
ardson mockery will believe that the insani- 
ty plea was a rather far-fetched compliment 
to pay the prisoner, inasmuch as one must 
first have brains before he can go crazy, and 
there was surely nothing in the evidence te 
show that McFarland had enough of the 
raw material to justify him in attempting 
anything more imposing than a lively form 
of idiocy. 

Governor Alcorn, of Mississippi, recom- 
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mends his Legislature to so alter the laws 
that as soon as the insanity plea is offered 
in the case of a person accused of crime, the 
case shall be sent up to a high State court 
and the insanity part of the matter inquired 
into and settled permanently, dy itse/f, before 
the trial for the crime charged is touched at 
all. Anybody but one of this latter-day 
breed of “lunatics” on trial for murder will 
recognize the wisdom of the proposition at a 
glance. 

There is one other thing which transcends 
the powers of burlesque, and that is a Fe- 
nian “invasion.” First we have the porten- 
tous mystery that precedes it for six months, 
when all the air is filled with stage whisper- 
ings ; when “Councils” meet every night 
with awful secrecy, and the membership try 
to see who can get up first in the morning 
and tell the preceedings. Next, the expa- 
triated Nation struggles through a travail 
of national squabbles and political splits, 
and is finally delivered of a litter of “ Gov- 
ernments,” and Presidents McThis, and 
Generals O’That, of several different com- 
plexions, politically speaking ; and straight- 
way the newspapers teem with the new 
names, and men who were insignificant and 
obscure one day find themselves great and 
famous the next. Then the several “ gov- 
ernments,” and presidents, and generals, 
and senates get by the ears, and remain so 
until the customary necessity of carrying the 
American city elections with a minority vote 
comes around and unites them ; then they 
begin to “sound the tocsin of war” again— 
that is to say, in solemn whisperings at dead 
of night they secretly plan a Canadian raid, 
and publish it in the “ World” next morn- 
ing; they begin to refer significantly to 
“ Ridgway,” and we reflect bodingly that 
there is no telling how soon that slaughter 
may be repeated. Presently the “invasion ” 
begins to take tangible shape; and as no 
news travels so freely or so fast as the “se- 
cret” doings of the Fenian Brotherhood, 
the land is shortly in a tumult of apprehen- 
sion, The telegraph announces that “last 
night, 400 men went north’ from Utica, but 
refused to disclose their destination—were 
extremely reticent—answered no questions 
—were not armed, or in uniform, but 7 wes 
noticed that they marched to the def ot in mil- 
itary fashion”—and so on. Fifty such des- 
patches follow each other within two days, 
evidencing that squads of locomotive mys- 
tery have gone north from a hundred differ- 
ent points and rendezvoused on the Ca- 
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nadian border—and that, consequently, a 
horde of 25,000 invaders, at least, is gathered 
together ; and then, hurrah! they cross the 
line; hurrah! they meet the enemy; hip, 
hip, hurrah! a battle ensues ; hip—no, not 
hip nor hurrah-—for the U. S. Marshal and 
one man seize the Fenian General-in-Chief 
on the battle-field, in the midst of his 
“army,” and bowl him off in a carriage and 
lodge him in a common jail—and, presto! 
the illustrious “invasion” is at an end! 

The Fenians have not done many things 
that seemed to call for pictorial iilustration ; 
but their first care has usually been to make 
a picture of any performance of theirs that 
would stand it as soon as possible after its 
achievement, and paint everything in it a 
violent green, and embellish it with harps 
and pickaxes, and other emblems of national 
grandeur, and print thousands of them in 
the severe simplicity of primitive lithogra- 
phy, and hang them above the National Pal- 
ladium, among the decanters. Shall we 
have a nice picture of the battle of Pigeon 
Hill and the little accident to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ? 

No, a Fenian “invasion” cannot be bur- 
lesqued, because it uses up all the material 
itself. It is harmless fun, this annual mas- 
querading toward the border ; but America 
should not encourage it, for the reason that 
it may some time or other succeed in em- 
broiling the country in a war with a friendly 
power—and such an event as that would be 
ill compensated by the liberation of even so 
excellent a people as the Downtrodden Na- 
tion. 


THE LATE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

{Never put off till to-morrow what you can do day 
after to-morrow just as well.—B. F.] 

THIS party was one of those persons 
whom’ they call Philosophers. He was 
twins, being born simultaneously in two dif- 
erent houses in the city of Boston. These 
houses remain unto this day, and have signs 
upon them worded in accordance with the 
facts. The signs are considered well enough 
to have, though not necessary, because the 
inhabitants point out the two birth-places to 
the stranger anyhow, and sometimes as often 
as several times in the same day. The sub- 
ject of this memoir was of a vicious dispo- 
sition, and early prostituted his talents to 
the invention of maxims and aphorisms cal- 
culated to inflict suffering upon the rising 
generation of all subsequent ages. His 
simplest acts, also, were contrived with a 
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view to their being held up for the emula- 
tion of boys forever—boys who might other- 
wise have been happy. It was in this spirit 
that he became the son of a soap-boiler ; and 
probably for no other reason than that the 
efforts of all future boys who tried to be 
anything might be looked upon with suspi- 
cion unless they were the sons of soap-boil- 
ers. With a malevolence which is without 
parallel in history, he would work all day 
and then sit up nights and let on to be 
studying algebra by the light of a smoulder- 
ing fire, so that all other boys might have to 
do that also or else have Benjamin Franklin 
thrown up to them. Not satisfied with 
these proceedings, he had a fashion of living 
wholly on bread and water, and studying 
astronomy at meal time—a thing which has 
brought affliction to millions of boys since, 
whose fathers had read Franklin’s perni- 
cious biography. 

His maxims were full of animosity toward 
boys. Nowadays a boy cannot follow out 
a single natural instinct without tumbling 
over some of those everlasting aphorisms 
and hearing from Franklin on the spot. If 
he buys two cents’ worth of peanuts, his 
father says, ‘“‘ Remember what Franklin has 
said, my son,—‘ A groat a day’s a penny a 
year ;’” and the comfort is all gone out of 
those peanuts. If he wants to spin his top 
when he is done work, his father quotes, 
“ Procrastination is the thief of time.” If he 
does a virtuous action, he never gets any- 
thing for it, because “ Virtue is its own re- 
ward.” And that boy is hounded to death 
and robbed of his natural rest, because 
Franklin said once in one of his inspired 
flights of malignity— 

Early to bed and early to rise 

Make a man healthy and wealthy and wise. 
As if it were any object to a boy to be 
healthy and wealthy and wise on such terms. 
The sorrow that that maxim has cost me 
through my parents’ experimenting on me 
with it, tongue cannot tell. The legitimate 
result is my present state of general debility, 
indigence, and mental aberration. My pa- 
rents used to have me up before nine o’clock 
in the morning, sometimes, when I was a 
boy. If they had let me take my natural 
rest, where would I have been now? Keep- 
ing store, no doubt, and respected by all. 

And what an adroit old adventurer the 
subject of this memoir was! In order to 
get a chance to fly his kite on Sunday, he 
used to hang a key on the string and let on 
to be fishing for lightning. And a guileless 
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public would go home chirping about the 
“wisdom” and the “genius” of the hoary 
Sabbath-breaker. If anybody caught him 
playing “ mumble-peg ” by himself, after the 
age of sixty, he would immediately appear 
to be ciphering out how the grass grew—as 
if it was any of his business, My grand- 
father knew him well, and he says Franklin 
was always fixed—always ready. Ifa body, 
during his old age, happened on him unex- 
pectedly when he was.catching flies, or mak- 
ing mud pies, or sliding on a cellar-door, he 
would immediately look wise, and rip out a 
maxim, and walk off with his nose in the ai: 
and his cap turned wrong side before, trying 
to appear absent-minded and eccentric. He 
was a hard lot. 

He invented a stove that would smoke 
your head off in four hours by the clock. 
One can see the almost devilish satisfaction 
he took in it, by his giving it his name. 

He was always proud of telling how he 
entered Philadelphia, for the first time, with 
nothing in the world but two shillings in his 
pocket and four rolls of bread under his 
arm. But really, when you come to exam- 
ine it critically, it was nothing. Anybody 
could have done it. 

To the subject of this memoir belongs the 
honor of recommending the army to go back 
to bows and arrows in place of bayonets and 
muskets. He observed, with his customary 
force, that the bayonet was very well, un- 
der some circumstances, but that he doubted 
whether it could be used with accuracy at 
long range. 

Benjamin Franklin did a great many no- 
table things for his country, and made her 
young name to be honored in many lands as 
the mother of such a son, It is not the idea 
of this memoir to ignore that or cover it up. 
No; the simple idea of it is to snub those 
pretentious maxims of his, which he worked 
up with a great show of originality out of 
truisms that had become wearisome plati- 
tudes as early as the dispersion from Babel ; 
and also to snub his stove, and his military 
inspirations, his unseemly endeavor to make 
himself conspicuous when he entered Phila- 
delphia, and his flying his kite and fooling 
away his time in all sorts of such ways, when 
he ought to have been foraging for soap-fat, 
or constructing candles. I merely desired 
to do away with somewhat of the prevalent 
calamitous idea among heads of families that 
Franklin acguired his great genius by work- 
ing for nothing, studying by moonlight, and 
getting up in the night instead of waiting 
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till morning like a Christian, and that this 
programme, rigidly inflicted, will make a 
Franklin of every father’s fool. It is time 
these gentlemen were finding out that these 
execrable eccentricities of instinct and con- 
duct are only the evidences of genius, not the 
creators of it. I wish I had been the father 
of my parents long enough to make them 
comprehend this truth, and thus prepare 
them to let their son have an easier time of 
it. When I was a child I had to boil soap, 
notwithstanding my father was wealthy, and 
I had to get up early and study geometry 
at breakfast, and peddle my own poetry, and 
do everything just as Franklin did, in the 
solemn hope that I would be a Franklin 
some day. And here I am. 





THE EDITORIAL OFFICE BORE. 


HE arrives just as regularly as the clock 
strikes nine in the morning. And so he 
even beats the editor sometimes, and the 
porter must leave his work and climb two 
or three pairs of stairs to unlock the “ Sanc- 
tum” door and let him in. He lights one 
of the office pipes—not reflecting, perhaps, 
that the editor may be one of those “ stuck- 
up” people who would as soon have a 
stranger defile his tooth-brush as his pipe- 
stem. Then he begins to loll—for a per- 
son who can consent to loaf his useless life 
away in ignominious indolence has not the 
energy to sit up straight. He stretches full 
length on the sofa awhile ; then draws up to 
half length; then gets into a chair, hangs 
his head back and his arms abroad, and 
stretches his legs till the rims of his boot- 
heels rest upon the floor ; by and by sits up 
and leans forward, with one leg or both 
over the arm of the chair. But it is still ob- 
servable that with all his changes of posi- 
tion, he never assumes the upright or a 
fraudful affectation of dignity. From time 
to time he yawns, and stretches, and scratch- 
es himself with a tranquil, mangy enjoyment, 
and now and then he grunts a kind of stuffy, 
overfed grunt, which is full of animal con- 
tentment. At rare and long intervals, how- 
ever, he sighs a sigh that is the eloquent 
expression of a secret confession, to wit: “I 
am useless and a nuisance, a cumberer of the 
earth.” 

The bore and his comrades—for there are 
usually from two to four on hand, day and 
night—mix into the conversation when men 
come in to see the editors for a moment on 
business ; they hold noisy talks among them- 
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selves about politics in particular, and all 
other subjects in general—even warming up, 
after a fashion, sometimes, and seeming to 
take almost a real interest in what they are 
discussing ; they ruthlessly cal] an editor 
from his work with sucha remark as: “ Did 
you see this, Smith, in the ‘Gazette’?” and 
proceed to read the paragraph while the 
sufferer reins in his impatient pen and listens ; 
they often loll and sprawl around the office 
hour after hour, swapping anecdotes and re- 
lating personal experiences to each other— 
hairbreadth escapes, social encounters with 
distinguished men, election reminiscences, 
sketches of odd characters, etc. And through 
all those hours they smoke, and sweat, and 
sigh, and scratch, and perform such other 
services for their fellow-men as come within 
the purview of their gentle mission upon 
earth, and never seem to comprehend that 
they are robbing the editors of their time, and 
the public of journalistic excellence in next 
day’s paper. At other times they drowse, 
or dreamily pore over exchanges, or droop 
limp and pensive over the chair-arms for an 
hour. Even this solemn silence is small re- 
spite to the editor, for the next most uncom- 
fortable thing to having people look over 
his shoulder, perhaps, is to have them sit by 
in silence and listen to the scratching of his 
pen. 

If a body desires to talk private business 
with one of the editors, he must call him out- 
side, for no hint milder than blasting pow- 
der or nitro-glycerine would be likely to move 
the bores out of listening distance. 

To have to sit and endure the presence 
of a bore day after day ; to feel your cheer- 
ful spirits begin to sink as his footstep 
sounds on the stair, and utterly vanish away 
as his tiresome form enters the door; to 
suffer through his anecdotes and die slowly 
to his reminiscences ; to feel always the fet- 
ters of his clogging presence ; to long hope- 
lessly for one single day’s privacy; to note 
with a shudder, by and by, that to contem- 
plate his funeral in fancy has ceased to 
soothe, to imagine him undergoing in strict 
and faithful detail the tortures of the ancient 
Inquisition has lost its power to satisfy the 
heart, and that even to wish him millions 
and millions and millions of miles in Tophet 
is able to bring only a fitful gleam of joy: 
to have to endure all this, day after day, 
and week after week, and month after month, 
is an affliction that transcends any other 
that men suffer. Physical pain is pastime 
to it, and hanging a pleasure excursion, 
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“THE church was densely crowded that 
lovely summer Sabbath,” said the Sunday- 
school superintendent, “and all, as their 
eyes rested upon the small coffin, seemed 
impressed by the poor black boy’s fate. 
Above the stillness the pastor’s voice rose, 
and chained the interest of every ear as he 
told, with many an envied compliment, how 
that the brave, noble, daring little Johnny 
Greer, when he saw the drewned body 
sweeping down toward the deep part of the 
river whence the agonized parents never 
could have recovered it in this world, gal- 
lantly sprang into the stream and at the 
risk of his life towed the corpse to shore, and 
held it fast till help came and secured it. 
Johnny Greer was sitting just in front of me. 
A ragged street boy, with eager eye, turned 
upon him instantly, and said in a hoarse 
whisper: , 

“*No, but did you though ?’ 


“* Ves,’ 

“* Towed the carkiss ashore and saved it 
yo’self?’ 

“* Ves,” 

“*Cracky! What did they give you?’ 


“* Nothing.’ 

“*W-h-a-t!’ (with intense disgust.) 
***D’you know what I’d a'done? Ida an- 
chored him out in the stream and said, Five 
dollars, gents, or you carn’t have yo nigger.’” 





A DARING ATTEMPT! AT A SOLUTION 
OF IT, 

THE Fenian invasion failed because 
George Francis Train was absent. There 
was no lack of men, arms, or ammunition, 
but there was sad need of Mr. Train’s organ- 
izing power, his coolness and caution, his 
tranquillity, his strong good sense, his mod- 
esty and reserve, his secrecy, his taciturnity 
and above all his frantic and bloodthirsty 
courage. Mr. Train and his retiring and diffi- 
dent private secretary were obliged to be 
absent, though the former must certainly 
have been lying at the point of death, else 
nothing could have kept him from hurrying 
to the front, and offering his heart’s best blood 
for the Downtrodden People he so loves, 
so worships, so delights to champion. He 
must have been in a disabled condition, else 
nothing could have kept him from invading 
Canada at the head of his “ children,” 

And indeed, this modern Samson, solitary 
and alone, with his formidable jaw, would 
have been a more troublesome enemy than 
five times the Fenians that did invade Can- 
ada, because ¢#ey could be made to retire, 
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but G. F. would never leave the field while 
there was an audience before him, either 
armed or helpless. The invading Fenians 
were wisely cautious, knowing that such of 
them as were caught would be likely to 
hang ; but the Champion would have stood 
in no such danger. There is no law, mili- 
tary or civil, for hanging persons afflicted in 
his peculiar way. 

He was not present, alas !—save in spirit. 
He could not and would not waste so fine 
an opportunity, though, to send some ec- 
static lunacy over the wires, and so he wound 
up a ferocious telegram with this: 


With VENGEANCE STEEPED IN WormMwoop’s GALL! 
D —p OLD ENGLAND, SAY WE ALL! 
And keep your powder dry. 
Geo. Francis TRAIN. 


SHERMAN House, 
Cuicaco, Noon, Thursday, May 26. 
P. S.—Just arrived and addressed grand Fenian 
meeting in Fenian Armory, donating $50. 


This person could be made really useful 
by roosting him on some Hatteras light- 
house or other prominence where storms 
prevail, because it takes so much wind to 
keep him going that he probably moves in 
the midst of a dead calm wherever he 
travels, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To those parties who have offered to send 
me curious obituaries, I would say that I 
shall be very gladto receive such. A num- 
ber have already been sent me. The quaint 
epitaph business has had a fair share of at- 
tention in all generations, but the village 
obituaries—those marvellous combinations 
of ostentatious sorrow and ghastly “fine 
writing”—have been unkindly neglected. 
Inquirers are informed that the “ Post-mor- 
tem Poetry” of last month really came, 
without alteration, from the Philadelphia 
“Ledger.” The “ Deaths” have long been 
a prominent feature in the “ Ledger.” 

Those six or eight persons who have writ- 
ten me from various localities, inquiring 
with a deal of anxiety if I am permanently 
engaged to write for THE GALAXxy, have 
been surprised, may be, at the serene way 
in which I let the days go by without mak- 
ing any sortof reply. Do they suppose that 
I am one of that kind of birds that can be 
walked up to and captured by the process 
of putting salt on its tail? Hardly. These 
people want to get me to say Yes, and then 
stop their magazine. The subscriber was 
not fledged yesterday. 

















— Breuinp the scandalous incidents of a 
recent notorious criminal trial lie some prin- 
ciples which have a permanent value quite 
beyond and independent of the demerits of 
any persons concerned. One of these prin- 
ciples is the great caution and allowance 
with which a woman’s_ correspondence 
should always be judged. Her expansive 
nature is specially apt to find vent in writ- 
ing. Women, even the most reserved and 
backward in conversation, almost invariably 
“gush” when they have a chance to pour 
themselves out on paper, so that whereas a 
man frequently writes less than he means, a 
woman usually writes more than she means. 
In the first place, she writes much more than 
aman in actual quantity. It was a good 
hit in Disraeli’s “ Henrietta Temple” to 
balance six or eight long letters of the hero- 
ine against one short letter of the hero. 
Then she thinks it necessary to turn herself 
inside out, as much as possible, and finally 
she embroiders and amplifies to any extent. 
Take a trivial instance from every-day life. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones ona visit to the Me- 
tropolis, are well received by Mr. and Mrs, 
Robinson. The Robinsons do for them all 
that is proper according to the conventions 
of “our set.” When they are going away, 
Jones says to Robinson that he is exceed- 
ingly obliged to him for all his kindness, 
and hopes to be able to reciprocate it some 
day. Perhaps, if they are old friends, his 
gratitude may so far deviate into the famil- 
iar as to bring out the announcement of his 
conviction that Robinson is a brick. What 
does Mrs. Jones meanwhile? She indites a 
lovely little note (four pages crossed) to 
Mrs. R., setting forth how she shall never 
forget Mrs. R.’s overwhelming attentions, to 
which she is indebted for the Pleasantest 
week she ever passed in her life, etc., etc., 
etc. Mrs. Jones could not do otherwise, in 
her own opinion, without leaving an impor- 
tant social duty unperformed, and a proper 
impulse of her heart ungratified. Here the 
embroidery is very pretty and does no harm, 
Not so in other cases. The late N. P. 
Willis, who, whatever his faults may have 
been, was a keen and accurate observer of 
human nature, once uttered some shrewd 
remarks @ propos of a small local scandal. 
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Their purport was this: that a woman writs 
ing to a man about some trifling gift—a 
glove, a flower, any little souvenir of her in 
his possession—would often use language 
from which a stranger might infer a com- 
promise of her virtue. We once happened 
(in a perfectly legitimate way) to see a cor- 
respondence between two thoroughly good 
and pure women which might easily have 
been misinterpreted into something utterly 
abominable. . A woman’s very innocence 
often leads her into ambiguous and danger- 
ous expressions—dangerous because am- 
biguous to those who know more. Then 
there are women who in actual life can’t say 
bo! to an interviewer, but will say almost 
anything to almost anybody when they once 
“get a-going” on paper. A female essayist 
of some celebrity once addressed a well- 
known literary man of our acquaintance in 
a letter as “dear little Charley,” whence an 
outsider might naturally infer a dear little in- 
timacy between them. In fact they had never 
seen each other. The lady has been de- 
scribed to us as shy and timid to a fault in 
conversation: had the two ever met, her re- 
marks would doubtless have been of a 
painful decorum. The moral of all which is 
twofold. First, female letters, when they 
are to become the basis of important action, 
should be taken with many grains of salt. 
An isolated fragment of a woman’s corre- 
spondence is worth next to nothing as evi- 
dence ; with the whole context it is not worth 
a great deal. And this principle extends 
much further than the court-room and the 
jury-box. It applies to every father, broth- 
er, lover, husband, into whose hands his 
daughter’s, sister’s, sweetheart’s, wife’s cor- 
respondence may fall. Secondly, since 
women will write superfluous letters, and 
keep them, and leave them behind after 
death, apparently on purpose to cause 
trouble, there is a plain duty before their 
heirs and executors. If there is no difficulty 
or likelihood of difficulty about money mat- 
ters, if the pecuniary succession is clear, let 
the survivor make a summary holocaust of 
all letters and papers that the unfortunate 
deceased has left loose. It can do no ap- 
preciable harm, and may save a world of 
annoyances, 




















— A SAN FRANCISCO correspondent takes 
issue with our late Nebular assertion that 
“no foreigner, however accomplished, 
speaks English in such a manner as to be 
mistaken for an Englishman or American.” 
He says : 

“Tam a foreigner, a Prussian, and while 
I do not arrogate to myself the man- 
ner of Kossuth, the mouthings of Fechter, 
nor the scholastic attainments of: the late 
lamented Herzen, I claim, and my discrim- 
inating acquaintances for me, a thorough 
mastery of the English idiom. I saw the 
light of America at the age of seventeen, 
commenced the study of the English lan- 
guage in New Haven, and, after applying 
myself with all due diligence to the task for 
one year, I took charge of a select school! in 
Orange county, N. Y., where I was taken, 
by those whom I did not acquaint with my 
nativity, for a man ‘to the manner born.’ 
Mark Twain, editor of THe GALAxy’s Agri- 
cultural ‘Memoranda,’ can bear me out 
that I speak English trippingly, betray not 
the slightest foreign accent, and while I am, 
in an unguarded moment, ¢. ¢., when warmed 
in an argument, taken for an Irishman or 
Scotchman, I have never yet been taken for 
a genuine German. The circle of your for- 
eign relations must be limited, else you 
would certainly find, as I have found, many 
men from Northern Europe who have not 
only mastered the English language in an 
incredibly short period of time, but have also 
acquired the faculty of expressing the Eng- 
lish language in exactly the same manner 
as Americans. I know nothing of Miss Mc- 
Flimsey, who spent a season in Paris; but 
shall be pleased to convince you, whenever 
you shall deem it expedient to take a trip to 
San Francisco, that though ‘ Napoleon never 
learned to speak French like a Frenchman,’ 
I have learned to speak English like an 
American.” 

We dare not doubt what our California 
friend so confidently avers, but we still per- 
sist in our assertion that we never met a for- 
eigner who spoke English in such a man- 
ner as to Jead us to mistake him for an 
Englishman or American. May it not be 
that our correspondent has been thrown with 
well-bred people, who kindly flattered his 
conceit? Or is he one of those rare mortals 
who has learned the art of seeing himself as 
others see him? 


— ARE we not in danger of overworking 
the popular adjective—practical ? Ever and 
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anon we see the sign of a“ practical plumb- 
er.” What is a theoretical plumber? Isa 
plumber anything if not practical? A 
“ practical Protestant gardener ” advertised 
recently for a place. Was this man’s Pro- 
testantism or his gardenership “ practical ” ? 
Probably the latter, People’s religion now- 
adays is apt to be too speculative. 


— Arg people (in the country as well as 
in town, but especially those who inhabit 
large cities) aware how often, instead of 
breathing the breath of life, they breathe the 
breath of death? By sure analytic experi- 
ment it is proved that the exhalations from 
the lungs carry a deadly poison. The rein- 
haling of these in any quantity is a procedure 
similar to that of attempting to dine on car- 
rion. Long before science had demonstrated, 
and accounted for, the putridity of air that 
has just been used to cleanse the blood, em- 
piricism had proclaimed it notably from the 
Black Hole of Calcutta. Most of our church- 
es, lecture-rooms, theatres, congert-halls, and 
all in-door places of public or crowded meet- 
ing, are black holes of Calcutta, more or less 
mitigated. Worst of all, from the depth 
and breadth of its destructiveness, is the at- 
mospheric foulness of most schoolrooms. 
Not only hereby are the physical functions 
depraved, the body being undermined by 
the deoxygenated mephitic air taken into the 
lungs, but the tone and capacity of the mind 
is lowered, the mental faculties of the pupils 
being weakened, benumbed, partially paral- 
yzed. In such air a material, clogging filth 
penetrates to the finest fibres of the brain. 
Between most of our schoolrooms and 
the Black Hole of Calcutta the difference 
is only one of degree. This is one of the 
worst evils of an advanced civilization, with 
its great and growing crowds; and civiliza- 
tion should have the inventiveness to coun- 
teract and uproot it. Already something 
has been done. Books have been published 
on ventilation and the means to effect it, and 
much expense has been incurred in apply- 
ing these means to public buildings. One 
may now and then find a schoolroom well 
ventilated, where, from the fresh vitality of 
the air inhaled to the last, neither teacher 
nor pupil feels that lassitude, that heaviness, 
that want of intellectual alacrity which is 
felt in most schools after a couple of hours’ 
session. But much remains to be done in 
applying the principles, by means of ap- 
paratus and flues, that a building in whose 
rooms or halls crowds congregate should be 
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what it ought to be—that is, a breathing or- 
ganism, momently, like the lungs of the hu- 
man body, exhaling old, used air, and inhal- 
ing new. Large basements should be so 
constructed and fitted with apparatus, as to 
perform this most important function of sup- 
plying, besides heated air in winter, a con- 
stant stream of pure air at all seasons to 
ascend through the building, taking the 
place of the feculent, dead air, which should, 
by means of lively draughts, be drawn off. 
Surely American invention and enterprise 
will not be baffled before this great benefi- 
cent problem—how to keep large rooms and 
halls filled, when most crowded, with the 
wholesome breath of life. 


— IN our speculations on the relations of 
the sexes, it is customary to say, “ Men un- 
der certain circumstances think and act 
thus; women thus.” Which is all very 
well as a broad generality ; but on looking 
into the subject more closely we find that, 
viewed in their intersexual relations, there 
are differertt kinds of men and women. 
There are men’s men and women’s men, just 
as there are men’s women and women’s 
women. The distinction holds good all 
over Christendom. In some countries one 
type predominates, in others the other. 
England and Italy may perhaps be taken as 
the two extremes. For the present we beg 
the reader to accompany us a few moments 
in examining the characteristics of the men’s 
man. He is a man who, other things being 
equal, prefers the society of his own sex. 
It does not follow that he has a low opinion 
of women, still less that he is immoral and 
dissipated, “ perpetually simmering in lust 
and nicotine,” as Miss Strong-i’-the-lungs 
Knowall put it the other day at a Woman's 
Rights Convention. But his pet relaxa- 
tions and pleasures are with men. He is a 
pillar of his club. He likes dinner-parties 
where the men sit at table after the ladies. 
He prefers a supper to.a reception, a recep- 
tion toa ball. Indeed, heis rarely a dancer ; 
out-door exercise suits him better. He 
abhors the “ strong-minded,” thinking them 
only bad imitations of men. He has a very 
imperfect sympathy with the professed 
belle, regarded in any other light than as a 
pretty picture. The sort of woman that he 
usually likes best is a Jon garcon—just a shade 
of fastness without positive impropriety. 
Under certain conditions he may be more 
respected by women than the women’s man, 
but he can never be so popular among 
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them. He has not that ever-ready devotion 
which, even in its counterfeit, goes so far 
with the other sex, and he is inferior in dex- 
terity of manner. If he fall in love, he will 
not persevere after rejection, nay, after a 
check. For which reasons, if possessing no 
special gifts of fortune, position, or person, 
he may probably enough remain unmarried. 
Then, if virtuous, he turns misogynist ; if 
vicious, his dissipation is outside of re- 
spectable society ; he never fills the part of 
the “dangerous man.” But, should his 
worldiy advantages make him a desirable 
parti, he is even more likely to marry than 
the women’s man, who, after the precedent 
of Barbe-Bleu, “loves the whole sex,” and 
concentrates himself with difficulty on an 
individual. He is perfectly capable of a se- 
rious and lasting attachment. But, as he is 
not an enterprising lover, his lady-love 
must come part of the way to meet him’ 
Whence the chances are in favor of 
his marrying a men’s woman. Nor is 
such a marriage necessarily unhappy. It 
may be very harmonious and satisfactory. 
The tastes of the husband and wife unite in 
preferring men’s society, and their house 
may become a very agreeable rendezvous 
from a literary, artistic, or purely social 
point of view. Still, such a household has 
its drawbacks. A suspicion of undue fast- 
ness (whether well-founded or not) always 
attaches itself to an establishment where 
there are few lady guests or habitual visitors. 
If there is not the fire of rapidity, there is 
at any rate the smoke of aéandon. The 
manners of the club encroach on the draw- 
ing-room, perhaps even on the boudoir. 
Above all, it is not a house in which to 
bring up young girls. The men’s woman 
who marries a men’s man should take Mac- 
beth’s advice and bring forth men children 
only. But he may marry a women’s 
woman. In her case, as in his, a general 
preference for one’s own sex is not incom- 
patible with the truest and warmest attach- 
ment to an individual of the opposite. 
Then the elements will combine more har- 
moniously than seems probable at first sight. 
He does not cut his bachelor friends after 
marriage ; he would not be a true men’s man 
if he did. He may go out to them, but his 
wife is content with friends of her own sex, 
and does not require the constant attentions 
of a man, They may come to him: she 
does not expect them to pay court to her, 
He may stay at home without them: she is 
secure against his making love to her com- 














panions, The two sets may not mix per- 
fectly, but they do not interfere. Men’s men 
do not quarrel about women, whether the 
object of their pursuit be legitimate or il- 
legitimate. Their jealousy does not go 
desperate lengths. When a woman is the 
ostensible cause of quarrel between them, 
the real reason generally lies behind—a 
feeling of wounded honor, a sentiment of 
anterior grudge. With women’s men it is 
just the reverse; they make some other 
pretext for quarrel when the real cause is a 
woman. The distinctions thus hastily and 
imperfectly sketched are no mere refine- 
ments of fashionable society. A/utatis mu- 
tandis, they extend through all conditions, 
and a failure to appreciate them often causes 
serious mistakes in judgment—as when it is 
concluded that a man must be wanting in 
family affection and duty because he is not 
always at his wife’s heels when he has a 
leisure moment ; or that he has a small opin- 
ion of womankind because he is not perpet- 
ually running after his female acquaintances ; 
or, on the other hand, that he is a profligate 
seducer because he does run after them ; 
and so on in numerous cases. 


— EVERY now and then we find, to our 
surprise and disgust, that some article in 
ordinary use contains a dangerous poison. 
At one time wall-paper, at another some va- 
riety of confectionery, then children’s bal- 
loons; and now another apparently most 
innocent article threatens to swell the peril- 
ous list. At least such was the experience 
of one of our friends. While at a German 
watering-place he was suddenly attacked by 
a painful eruption about the mouth and chin. 
A Continental spa naturally abounds in doc- 
tors. To one of the two most celebrated 
our friend repaired, and was informed that 
his trouble arose from suppressed asthma, 
and was serious, if not dangerous. A course 
of external and internal remedies having 
produced no good affect in a week, the pa- 
tient was tempted to consult the other high- 
priest of Afsculapius, who applied to his 
affection a different name and a different 
treatment, but with the same result. Our 
friend took flight to another watering-place 
and an eminent English physician who made 
the skin his specialty. While differing from 
his predecessors as to the nature and treat- 
ment of the disease, the learned Briton 
agreed with them as to its gravity. Un- 
fortunately, his remedies also agreed with 
theirs in their inefficiency. Suffering in 
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body and mind, the New Yorker gave up a 
projected tour in Holland, “struck” for 
Paris, and hastened to a distinguished spe- 
cialist there. The Frenchman congratulated 
his patient on the possession of a very rare 
disease (name quite new), which had, how- 
ever, the slight drawback of being nearly in- 
curable. Thoroughly frightened, the invalid 
took the first steamer home. During the 
few days that intervened before starting, the 
Parisian treatment produced no change for 
the better. A spell of sea-sickness on the 
passage seemed to do good, but scarcely 
had he made his first toilet in New York 
when the eruption broke out with redoubled 
intensity. The family physician gave it a 
fifth name, but, like his European brethren, 
pronounced it extremely grave. “Shall I 
prepare for the worst?” thought the suffer- 
ing man, when just then his brother popped 
in from the country. “ Why, George, what’s 
the matter with your face? J have just had 
a like annoyance from a very absurd cause. 
There is a tenant of mine—a perfumer—who 
will make me presents out of his stock 
Last week he forced on me a cake of shav. 
ing soap——”_ Ere the sentence could be 
finished it flashed on the mind of the mori- 
bund with the five diseases, that Ae had 
bought a new cake of soap just before his 
attack. To spring from his chair, rush to 
his dressing-room, and project the remains 
of that soap as far into space as the adjoin- 
ing houses would permit, was the work of 
half a moment. He rubbed his face well 
with cold cream, and was a sound man next 
day. Moral, 2 /a Tupper: 

Doctors are not infallible no more than is the Pope: 

But there sometimes is much mischief in a little shav- 

ing soap. 


— WE suppose it will of course be re- 
garded by foreigners as a new proof of the 
colonial character of our society, that an- 
other “book of decorum” has just been 
issued from the press of one of our largest 
and most respectable publishing houses. 
Nor can we altogether blame them for the 
inference. This sort of literature must al- 
ways find a market in a country where any 
successful speculator may at any time be a 
leader of the German. As a cynical friend 
of ours puts it, with us a man has hardly 
learned how to decently conduct himself, 
before, in the natural course of trade, he 
finds out he is a pauper : and in the agony of 
impecuniosity he not only forgets his former 
good manners, but necessarily neglects to 
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instruct his children in what may have con- 
tributed to his own ruin. If we take this 
view of the matter, any book of decorum is 
a needed text-book for the aspirants after 
the higher honors of social life, and if it 
keeps pace with the civilization of the day, 
and is not too brutally plain and offen- 
sive in its rules and maxims, perhaps we 
ought to hail it as a help toward the 
amelioration of our social condition. The 
particular volume before us is certainly 
an improvement in this respect upon 
any we remember to have seen. The au- 
thor, however, seems to forget at the out- 
set one cardinal maxim of good breeding— 
that coarseness has no excuse; for he 
speaks of lips resembling the “ shrivelled, 
purplish ones of a sick negress,” and likens 
certain ears to “ gigantic oysters and asi- 
nine excresences.” Nor does he seem to 
always remember that what we know as 
“etiquette” and good manners are not 
necessarily parts of an artificial code, but 
the natural expression of a respect for our- 
selves and our neighbors. We are not sur- 
prised therefore to find his view of manners 
and customs quite conventional, and some 
of his maxims really ludicrous. Yet many 
a person who fancies himself above instruc- 
tion may read the book with profit. What 
it would be to the more fastidious 
of mankind if the contents of this little 
volume could be thoroughly mastered by 
many of our fellow travellers with whom we 
are unavoidably thrown in contact. It 
might, indeed, serve as a text-book for a 
society for the of “public 
sneezing, expectorating, and blowing of 
We presume he who preaches, 

If such should by any chance 


a boon 


prevention 


noses.” 
practises, 
be the case with the author of this work, 
what a pleasure it must be to examine his 
ears, his hair, his tecth, to observe his man- 
ners, and, moreover, to satisfy one’s self 
whether his toes are as he has described 
others’ to be: “irregular as a bit of pud 
ding stone, where the distorted toes are so 
imbedded in the snags and mutilated by the 
pressure that it is impossible to pick them 
out in the individuality and completeness 
of their original forms !” 


— THE aquarians are not in the habit 
of counting landlords among their allies. 
Nevertheless, Boniface is indirectly one of 
their strongest abettors by the exorbitant 
prices which he attaches to his wines. Two 
hundred per cent. profit on table claret and 
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one hundred per cent. on champagne is the 
usual tariff. Guests for the season may re- 
duce these charges to one hundred per 
cent. and fifty per cent. by the corkage ar- 
rangement ; but for the transient lodger the 
only refuge from extortion is aquarianism, 
There is no such thing as cheap wine at 
an American hotel. A French landlord’s 
profit is usually from twenty-five to thirty 
per cent., while the German host fre- 
quently considers himself a wine-merchant, 
and charges only the usual retail price, 
When our magnificent “ proprietors” deign 
to give any reason for this difference, their plea 
is that ‘so few people comparatively drink 
wine,” wherefore they must logically do 
their “level best” to diminish the number. 
Has any one of them ever tried the experi- 
ment of reducing his tariff? 


— Ir is related of Montesquieu that once, 
when on a visit to Marseilles, he took a 
row-boat for an excursion beyond the port. 
Among the rowers was a young man who 
had nothing of the tone and bearing of a 
sailor, from whom he learnt that only on 
Sundays and holidays was he given to row- 
ing, doing it in order to try to earn some- 
thing toward ransoming his father, who had 
been made prisoner by a pirate, and was 
then a slave in Tetuan. Montesquieu drew 
from the young man the particulars. Short- 
ly after this the father is liberated and re- 
turns to his family, without knowing whence 
came the unexpected help. <A year later 
the young man—who feels that he owes the 
deliverance of his father to the stranger in 
the boat—meets him, throws himself at his 
feet with emotion, begging that he will go 
home with him and see what a happy family 
he has made. Montesquieu denies it all, 
refuses to be the object of a gratitude so 
legitimate, and abruptly leaves the young 
man, Only at his death was it revealed 
that it was he who had been the benefactor. 
Sainte-Beuve relates the incident to exem- 
plify the stoic nature of Montesquieu, and 
concludes with the following comment, 
which, from the aptness and character of 
the illustration, and the significant conclu- 
sion, is so characteristic of the great French 
critic: “ Here I think I see in Montesquieu 
one of those gods, the benefactors of hu- 
manity, but who share not its feeling. 
Thus in the //ipfolytus of Euripides, at the 
moment when the young hero is about to 
die, Diana takes her departure, although it 
seems that she loved him; but whatever 
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may be the love of the ancient divinities for 
a mortal, tears are forbidden to their eyes. 
The God-Man had not yet come.” 


— Wuo shall say that the Southern 
States are not rapidly reconstructing ? 
About a month ago the Charlestonians had 
a convention, a balloon ascension, a flower 
show, a railroad accident, and an opera 
night, all in one week. 


— PAUL DE SAINTE-VICTOR is one of the 
most brilliant in a brilliant corps of living 
French writers. Lamartine said he is so 
dazzling that one has to put on blue glasses 
to read him; and Victor Hugo wrote that 
it was reward enough for having written a 
book to have him review it. These playful 
compliments are justified by a volume of es. 
says, selected from the journals in which 
they first appeared, and lately republished un- 
der the title of “ Hommes et Dieux ” (Men 
and Gods), in which we think M. de Sainte- 
Victor shows himself hardly less sound in 
judgment than sparkling in style. Our 
purpose in mentioning him just now is to 
cite his opinion of “ Gil Blas,” a book which 
for one hundred years has been a favorite in 
all Christian countries, and which is, never- 
theless, a low book. Sainte-Victor says, 
truly: “You only find in ‘Gil Blas’ the 
vulgar features of an inferior humanity. . . 
It is through the servants’-hall that he 
makes his entrance into the world, and, 
whetlrer Le Sage so purposed or not, his 
hero remains a valet through all his meta- 
morphoses. He never loses the oblique- 
ness of manner, the thievish instincts, the 
low sentiments of servitude.” After a rapid 
critical sketch of Gil Blas’s variegated ca- 
reer, Sainte- Victor continues: “ Such is Gil 
Blas, reduced to his simplest expression, and 
withdrawn from the whirlwind of adventures 
in the midst of which he becomes invisible, 
veiled by the rapidity of his transformations : 
a low intriguer, at once active and limited, 
malleable to vices, invulnerable to passions, 
having no ambition but that of selfish well- 
being, incapable of quitting the flat level of 
daily interest; in a word, a subaltern in 
mind and heart. In this amusing but de- 
based mask of a comic valet, I refuse to 
recognize the average man that some people 
have taken him to be.” This weil describes 
Gil Blas; and it is the evil of such a book 
that it lowers human nature, and ourselves 
with it. The constant view of so much 
roguery, such petty selfishness, such cease- 
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less self-seeking, demoralizes more than 
would actual temporary contact ; for while 
we do not personally suffer trom it, it is per- 
sistently presented to us as a picture of hu- 
man life. 


— THE sweeping assertion that republics 
are ungrateful is neither just nor true. Yet 
we may say with justice and truth that our 
national gratitude is intermittent and incon- 
sistent. As to our national dignity, it is a 
still more variable quantity. Sometimes it 
mounts to a high figure ;_ then again it runs 
down to zero. It is one of the necessities 
of our democratic institutions that much 
political power is placed in the hands of 
people who have not the remotest con- 
ception of the requirements of any social 
position different from their own. The 
public representatives of these perso 
(often to conceal profligate expenditure in 
other directions) are constantly currying 
favor with their constituents by little acts of 
meanness, sometimes ungrateful, sometimes 
undignified, frequently both, The under- 
payment of our diplomatic agents is a long- 
standing notoriety. A first class mission 
or even a chargé-ship nearly repro- 
duces the old Athenian Jturgy: it 
is honorable no doubt, but very 
expensive, unless the fortunate man is 
a boor and a screw. Let an attempt be 
made to put our envoys on something like a 
footing with their European associates, and 
then comes up a cry about republican sim- 
plicity and feudal flunkeyism, and putting 
burdens on the honest workmen (who don’t 
pay income tax), etc., etc. Change the for- 
tune of one of these sturdy patriots, send 
him to Europe after the usual custom of 
parvenus, and he will be the first to com- 
plain if his Minister does not entertain him 
handsomely. The recent adverse report of 
the Senate Committee on Mrs. Lincoln’s 
pension appears to be generally indorsed by 
popular opinion—at least outside of our 
large towns. More’s the pity. It is a 
document worthy of a country pettifogger— 
adroit, unfair, and mean.. It talks about 
precedents in a case altogether exceptional, 
neither having nor affording a precedent. 
It raises a false issue on the demerits (as- 
serted or implied) of the petitioner, It 
makes no allowances for the circumstances 
of a woman, hurled in a moment and withe 
out warning from splendor to obscurity. 
and then left long in doubt as to her pe- 
cuniary position. Mrs. Lincoln has doubt- 
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less shown a great want of dignity. Unfor- 
tunately, she is not the only party that has 
lost dignity in the transaction. 


— AN Englishman once related to us a 
little incident, which ceases to be little when 
seen to be nationally characteristic. On 
the wharf of a town on the banks of the 
Danube he was watching a stream of pas- 
sengers embarking onasteamboat. Almost 
every other one of them was tripped or 
snagged by a nail that projected from the 
plank of the gangway; and for some time 
not one so assailed turned back upon the 
assailant, until a wiry, keen-eyed man came 
along, who, without speech, took a stone 
and drove the nail deep out of reach of foot 
or petticoat. The beholding Englishman 
said to him: “ Ar Englishman, or an Amer- 
ican?” “You are right: I am an Ameri- 
can.” The moral of the incident is, that 
only men who enjoy political freedom have 
the inward, self-propelling power to step 
beyond the routines of life ; that only such 
possess that largeness of feeling and mental 
courage that prompt to private deeds for 
public ends, that personal spirit which pro- 
jects a man beyond the beaten track. All 
the other passengers were so accustomed to 
have liveried officials do for them every- 
thing except what was exclusively individ- 
ual to themselves—and even in much of 
this were constantly sensible of government 
pressure—that they would have felt them- 
selves taking an undue liberty doing an au- 
dacious thing; nay, so drilled was each one 
to mind his own private business that no 
one felt the slightest impulse to remove the 
nail, and when they saw one of their num- 
ber remove it, most of them looked upon 
the man who did so as a bold intruder ; 
while he himself felt that he was then es- 
pecially minding his own business, 


— A DISTINCTIVE feature of our country 
is the number of associations, societies, 
combinations, institutions, which, originat- 
ing in the wants, desires, aspirations of citi- 
zens, grow up spontaneously, and main- 
tain themselves within but independent of 
the State; so many ‘mperia in imperio. 
Hardly any day’s newspaper but has a re- 
port of the proceedings of some temperance, 
free trade, women’s rights, workingmen’s, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, or other sectarian 
meeting, or benevolent, or artistic, or scien- 
tific society—all private organizations, form- 
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ed for the purpose of cultivating and prova- 
gating certain principles and practices, and 
all contributing more or less to the general 
welfare, Besides these, which make the 
first and higher class, there are countless in- 
dustrial combinations for furthering especial 
objects of capital or labor. All, whatever 
their aim or amplitude, are so many centres 
of self-government, anticipating much of 
the work of public, political authority, and 
at once the evidence of, and a school for, 
self-direction, a result and support of politi- 
cal freedom. The further you go East the 
fewer there are of the first class, and even 
of the second, of these free, voluntary, pub- 
lic-spirited associations. England, next to 
ourselves, has the most of them. In France, 
under the Louis Napoleonic régime, they 
cannot thrive. In Italy and Spain, since 
these nations have begun to regenerate them- 
selves, they are springing up; also in Ger- 
many. Under Asiatic despotism they can- 
not exist. 


— NAPOLEON, when ia 1812 he entered 
on the campaign against Russia, wrote to 
the Emperor Alexander: “ I have seen that 
fate had determined it to be, and that the 
invisible Providence, whose rights and sway 
I acknowledge, had decided on this affair 
as on so many others.” When a man be- 
lieves that a deed which he has deliberately 
resolved on and_planned is the work of 
Providence, believes that he is “a villain 
by necessity, a knave by spherical pre- 
donainance, and all that he is evil in bya 
divine thrusting on,” he has so unsphered 
himself, so broken the cardinal law of per- 
sonal responsibility, that there is no hope 
for him, and he must be lost. A fearful 
spectacle it is, that of a man of gigantic in- 
tellectual power driving on his wilful way, 
so self-besotted as to be utterly unconscious 
of the spiritual darkness in which his mind 
revolves, The consciousness of inward 
moral law, the divine sense of duty, this it 
is, and only this, which makes our manhood : 
without this we were but intellectual beasts. 
An egotism which is transcendant and ab- 
sorbing kills the higher, the spiritual self, 
and leaves the individual a prey to the am- 
bitious animal. Such was that of Napo- 
leon, whose only aim and consideration was 
a mundane material success, using any 
means, however cruel and destructive, to 
attain that success, and ignoring all moral 
motives, bearings, and consequences. 

















